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Tue history of a nation is best read in her laws, and 
the philosopher, who looks back on the perishing memorials 
of her glory, turns in silence from the ordinary page of 
battles lost and won, and seizes on those legislative enact- 
ments, which, in declaring principles of truth, or expedi- 
ents of success, announce the intelligence of the people 
and the policy of the State. The little island of Rhodes 
is remembered only by her maritime code, and a village 
in Italy, adorns with its name the page of history, by the 
simple fact that there, (centuries after their enactment) 
were found the law and code of Justinian. The triumphal 
arches of victory raised to the honor of this emperor, are 
now but dust, while his imperishable code opens the path- 
way of justice, alike on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Mississippi. The “ Navigation Law” of that intrepid sol- 
dier, Cromwell, will be remembered, when the victories of 
Marston Moor and Dunbar are forgotten ; and, that daz- 
zling meteor of modern times, whose grasp of conquest 
almost encircled a continent, will in future times, not be 
remembered as the victor of Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena 
and Eylau, but as the author of the “ Code de Napoleon.” 
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Such is the stern, yet silent justice of history, and without 
the enactment of good laws the annals of a nation will 
sink into utter oblivion. The geographer may give it a 
dubious position on the map, and the antiquary may ex- 
hume her crumbled statuary, and broken pillars, but there 
will her history end! She has perished, and not left one 
embodied thought of truth and justice which the intellect 
of posterity has deemed worthy of preservation. 

Happily, our own favored land has not only established, 
but practically proved the soundness of principles of good 
government. And, at this hour, amid the convulsive throes 
which agitate the old world, the trampled masses, rising 
Anteeus-like, from the earth, are looking to us for models 
of government, and vigorously contending for the great 
principles taught them by us—the capacity of a people to 
govern themselves. But much as we may have done to 
establish a firm system of political law, we have been 
grossly deficient in that of municipal. Of the latter, we 
have been the mere copyist of England ; and much of the 
folly, absurdity and chicanery of her common law is incor- 
porated in our code. In robust health, a corpse has been 
tied to us, and we have not had firmness enough to cast it 
loose! Il]-suited to the spirit of our free institutions, alien 
to our habits, and discordant to our associations, this hoary 
system of injustice and obscurity, has been blindly adopted 
in most of the States of the Union, and under color of the 
“perfection of reason,” (so called by bar and bench) un- 
certainty of individual rights—difficulty, often amounting 
to denial of redress for wrong or injury, and plunder of 
the people by costs, have been tamely submitted to. The 
common law has only kept its ground by the influence of 
law-craft. Its jargon and technicalities were so many 
elements by which free inquiry was baffled, and those 
bred to minister its rites, constantly proclaimed its beauty, 
fitness and perfection. It is true, that many a sarcasm at 
the law’s delay and uncertainty has been levelled by the 
pen of the dramatist or philosopher, and that the bulk of 
the people have been forced to believe that law, like al- 
chemy or the quadrature of the circle, was something un- 
intelligible. They might comprehend the science of gov- 
ernment, and every question of which human reason was 
the test,—but law, which protected their lives, reputation 
and property, they were expected neither to discuss nor 
understand ! 
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Although some of the rules of the common law may be 
good, their usefulness has been impaired by the mode of 
practice and procedure in the courts. Simplicity of rules, 
and certainty of issue, were avoided, and the unluckly 
suitor wandered in a labyrinth, only, to escape ruined. 
Conflicting decisions—courts of varied and discordant 
jurisdictions, precedents binding only as the whim or 
caprice of successive judges dictated—a barbarous lan- 
guage of clipped Latin and Norman French, and a mode 
of procedure utterly unintelligible except to the initiated, 
were some of the distinctive traits of the common law 
system. The statutes and decisions of the court were 
also written in a dead or foreign language, and for centu- 
ries (with the exception of the ineffectual struggle in the 
reign of James I. and the short-lived reform ordained by 
Cromwell’s Parliament) the people of England have sub- 
mitted to the gross imposture. Some reforms, it is true, 
were made in the last century by parliament and the 
courts ; but they were mere removals of a portion of the 
excrescences which disfigured, and not the cancer which 
rotted the whole system. Yet the public ear is hourly 
drugged with panegyrics on the excellency of the system ! 
No one can be injured with impunity—the rights of all 
are protected—there is a remedy for every wrong—a re- 
dress for every grievance ; and to conclude the laudatory 
climax, the courts are open to all! And so (replied the 
witty polemic, Tooke) is the London tavern, provided you 
have the means to pay the bill ! 

That we have followed this system closely, the history 
of American jurisprudence will show, and there is no more 
melancholy detail of the utter waste of intellect, time and 
money than in the numerous volumes of “reports” annu- 
ally issued from the American press,—rarely deciding or 
illustrating principles ; but vibrating between cases ruled 
and overruled, and settling and unsettling points of prac- 
tice by a logic of hard words and professional phrases. If 
these books were the annals of college wrangling, they 
might pass unnoticed; but they are, in a great measure, 
the law of the land, and for their existence and continu- 
ance the pockets of the people are the pledge. Thcy are 
the necessary results of the English common law and its 
mode of practice, and until a radical reform shall take 
place, we shall labor under a system of laws, the admin- 
istration of which staggers common sense, violates every 
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principle of simple and cheap justice, and annoys and har- 
rasses the community. The experience of our author 
will be responded to by every candid lawyer. “ During 
fifteen years that I practised law,” says Judge Wells, “I 
can say with safety, that not one-half of the suits, with 
which I was familiar was decided upon their merits, or 
upon principles of substantial justice.”* 

But recent years a change has been adopted in some of 
the States of the Union ; though none of them have gone 
into the great and necessary work of codification, yet the 
practice under the common law has, in some cases, been 
disembarrassed of much of its technicality and dilatory 
process. The New-York code of practice in civil cases, 
prepared by a board of able jurists, and with some few 
amendments adopted by the legislature of that State, has 
been in operation for more than twelve months, and if we 
may judge by the public press, it has so far been received 
with favor by the people and the profession. This code 
abolishes the old distinctions in the forms of actions; also 
the chancery system, and makes a radical and thorough 
change in the practice and procedure of courts of justice. 

To the young yet giant State of Missouri, much credit 
is due for her bold and wise legislation. Unshackled by 
a dependence on English precedents and glosses, much of 
her early legislation is distinguished by truth, simplicity 
and utility. Her land laws—distribution—pre-emption 
system—public education, and her code regulating admin- 
istration, have attracted general attention. Years ago an 
attempt was made in her legislature to abolish the common 
law practice, and some of her first statutes are aimed at 
the suppression of the quibbles, falsities and chicanery of 
pleadings. Bail, with its shadowy distinctions and com- 


* At this time, the following paragraph is taking the rounds of the news- 
paper press : 
ebt vs. Law—The Committee of the Michigan Senate, in their report on 
the general revision of the Constitution of that State, give as an illustration 
of the uncertainty of justice in the State courts, that an action of debt to re- 
cover one thousand dollars was staved off by the defendant insisting that it 
should have been covenant instead of debt. The circuit judge sustained the 
action, but an appeal was taken. Three years afterwards the first court of 
appeals sustained the judgment, but three years after that, the second court 
of appeals reversed it, and decided that the action should have been one of 
covenant. The plaintiff, finding that seven years’ litigation had been spent in 
vain, relinquished the suit, and had to pay a larger amount of costs than the 
debt sued for. This, it will be remembered, was merely on account of a tech- 
nical difficulty. 
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plicated rules, was abolished, and in 1842 imprisonment 
for debt was expunged from the code. At the session of 
her legislature in that year, partial enactments were made, 
correcting the most palpable abuses of the existing system 
of practice. The press of the State zealously engaged in 
the discussion, and in the summer of 1847, a pamphlet from 
the pen of Judge Wells, (embraced in the appendix to the 
work now before us) was published and extensively circu- 
lated. In that pamphlet, after discussing with much abil- 
ity the absurdity of many of the rules of pleading, relating 
to the institution, conduct and defence of a suit—the dif. 
ficulty and uncertainty attending it, and the delay and ex- 
pense, the author says: 


“The matter, however, which I would more particularly press upon 
the consideration of the public and the legal profession is, the effect in 
practice of having several kinds of actions. When a person applies 
to a lawyer to bring a suit, the first matter of inquiry is, whether 
he has cause of action, either in law or equity. That is, generally, 
easily determined. If the inquiry be answered in the affirmative, 
then the question is, whether he must bring the suit 7m daw or in 
equity. Any mistake in this is fatal to the client. If the lawyer 
decides that the suit must be brought at Jaw, then the next matter 
of inquiry is, what kind of action must be brought? Must it be 
assumpsit, debt, or other action? Any mistake in the action is also 
fatal to the client. In some cases there is only one action by which 
the plaintiff could succeed, or, as it is called, “recover.” There is 
one right action, and eight or nine wrong ones. In other cases 
there are two or more actions, either of which would enable him to 
recover; but generally some one is more appropriate than any other. 
But if the wrong action be brought, the error can neither be reme- 
died by amendment, or repaired in any other way: the plaintiff 
must go out of court; and of course pay all costs. If he chooses, 
he may begin again. But this is not all the trouble: the plaintiff 
may have several causes of action, each perhaps small in amount ; 
one in debt, another in asswmpsit, and another in trover. Ie can- 
not unite them in one suit, but is compelled to bring several suits. 
It is to'the great advantage of the plaintiff to bring only one suit, 
instead of several suits, because the costs and expenses are generally 
according to the number of suits. His lawyer could not afford to 
bring several suits for the same fee he would be willing to take for 
one suit. Many of the expenses he must pay, whether he succeeds 
or does not succeed—such as the costs of continuances on his own 
application, and the like. If he fails in any of the suits, he has add 
the costs generally to pay in that suit. It is also greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the defendant to have one, rather than several suits 
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brought against him, and for the same reasons. The court would 
also be benefitted in the saving of time and trovble. But yet it 
cannot be done. Now these absurdities exist; the plaintiff may 
unite as many causes of action as he pleases, if they all be in as- 
sumpsit—or all be in debt—or all be in trespass. And this he can 
do although each cause of action be entirely separate and distinct. 
Thus he may unite in assumpsit, a demand due by promisory note— 
another due by bill of exchange—another due for goods sold and 
delivered—another due for work done—another on a promise to 
pay the debt of a third person, &c. If there were one hundred 
different and distinct causes of action, they may all be joined. But 
if he have only three causes of action—one on a note under 
seal—one a common promissory note—and a demand for timber 
cut on his land, he must bring two separate suits ; because the first 
is in debt—the second may be debt or assumpsit, and the third 


must. be trespass. If he chooses to harrass the defendant, he may 


bring three suits. 

“The other method of bringing suits, which I propose to ex- 
amine, is by billin equity. As before remarked, when your lawyer 
determines that you have a cause of action or claim for legal redress, 
he has next to determine whether it must be in law, that is to say, 
by some one of the actions before enumerated, or by a bell en equaty. 
This is frequently a matter of great difficulty, yet the lawyer must 
determine it at the peril of his client. Lawyers will differ in opin- 
ion; Judges are but lawyers; and if upon the greatest reflection 
and examination, and after consultation with other lawyers, your 
lawyer should bring your suit at law and the judge should after- 
wards think it ought to have been brought in equity ; or brings it 
in equity, and the judge should think it ought to have been brought 
at daw there is neither amendment or other remedy which can avail 
to save the cause. The cause must go out of court. But it not 
unfrequently happens that the court of jurisdiction (circuit court) 
thinks one way, and the appellate court (supreme) thinks the other 
way. Thus I have known a suit brought at daw after great advise- 
ment, and prosecuted for some two years; the circuit court then 
held that the plaintiff had a just and undoubted cause of action ; 
but that he had, as it is termed, misconceived his remedy :—he 
should have sued in equity. The plaintiff thereupon dismissed his 
suit, had judgment against him for all the costs, and commenced 
again by bill in egwty. After prosecuting his suit in equity some 
two or three years, the circuit court decided in his favor and gave 
him a decree. Thereupon the defendant took an appeal to the su- 
preme court, and after the suit had been there some two years more, 
lo! that court held that he was right at first and wrong then—that 
his remedy was at law and not in equity, and reversed the decree, 
The plaintiff, called in equity the complainant, had all the costs of 
both courts to pay. By this time the defendant ran away or became 
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insolvent (I have forgotten which) and there ended the matter. A 
difference of opinion between the circuit and supreme courts, as to 
the remedy, is not very uncommon. It is a principal cause of the 
writs of error and appeals, and consequent expenses and delays 
attending the prosecution of our most inconsiderable suits. There 
is yet another, and in my opinion, a serious inconvenience arising 
from the same cause. It frequently happens that a person wishing 
to sue has two or more causes of action—one or more at law and 
one or more in equity, They-cannot be joined in one suit, any more 
than two or more causes of action at law can be brought in one 
suit, where different actions are required. The effect of this is to 
multiply small suits, and of course to multiply costs and expenses. 
“To remedy these glaring defects in the manner of bringing 
suits, various remedies have been tried; but inasmuch as they all 
left the system untouched, the remedies have effected but little good.” 
“I propose to abolish the whole system of special pleading; all 
actions at law and all bills in equity ; to have only one way of bring- 
ing a suit, whether it be for redress at law or in equity, or both. 
The plaintiff should file a petition to the court in plain English, 
without any particular form: without making any statements imma- 
terial to the merits of the cause; and without any of that extreme 
nicety and particularity now used. This petition would embrace 
any cause of action either in law or equity, or both in law and equity ; 
nor would it matter what kind of action, if at law would now be 
required—debt—covenant—assumpsit—trespasses, &ec., dc., would 
all be joined, if necessary to the plaintiff’s case: or rather, we 
would no longer know or hear any thing about those actions.” 


At the meeting of the last general assembly of Missouri, 
Judge Wells was urged by many friends of the measure, 
to prepare a bill, which should effect a radical reform in 
the pleadings and practice of the courts. A bill was ac- 
cordingly submitted by him. It underwent a close and 
searching examination before the judiciary committee of 
the senate, and was debated at length in both houses. 
With one or two amendments, of mere matters of detail, 
it passed both houses by respectable majorities, and be- 
came a law. 

In the preface of the work, the author frankly states, 
that most of the details of the bill were by no means 
original; “some of them are borrowed from our own 
statutes: some from late English statutes, and many of 
them from the statutes of sister States.” He also ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to the reports on a similar 
subject made by the board of commissioners of the State 


of New-York. 
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The code is admirably arranged under proper articles 
and chapters; and to many of the sections are appended 
explanatory notes. By the first article of the act, the 
distinction between the different actions at law, and suits 
in equity, and the forms of all such actions and suits 
heretofore existing are abolished, and it is declared that 
hereafter there shall be but one form of action for the en- 
forcement or protection of private rights, and the redress 
or prevention of private wrongs. In the comment on this 
article, the author says— 


“This may be considered the foundation of the proposed reform ; 
and most of the provisions are, therefore, intended to carry into ef- 
fect this section. At one period of the Roman Civil Law there 
were an incredible number of actions, or legal forms of judicial pro- 
ceeding, called legis actiones. They were at first a secret anda 
mystery, and were intended to give, and did give the patricians, or 
aristocracy, to the entire exclusion of the great body of the people, 
the entire administration of justice. See these actions explained in 
Cooper's Justinian. The whole matter was a subject of ndicule by 
Cicero, as being a cunning and captious verbal science; and the 
forms were expressly abolished by the Emperor Constantine, as in- 
sidious. 1 Kent’s Com. 528. They were evidently the origin of 
the English system of actions at law. These actions were, at one 
time in England, far more numerous than of late years. The foun- 
dation of the action was the original writ, and the declaration had to: 
conform to the writ. I have now before me a book containing the 
forms of one hundred and ninety-eight different original writs. We 
are told by Bentham that, in early times, when this system took 
its rise, the judges were paid, (somewhat as our justices of the peace 
are now paid) according to the number of suits; and the lawyers 
were then, and are yet, paid for the pleadings according to the num- 
ber of words. Hence they, the judges and lawyers, found it con- 
venient to work into each other’s hands. The judges multiplied the 
actions, so as frequently to make several actions necessary to try 
one matter in dispute, and prevented the joinder of several claims 
in one action, and the lawyers spun out the pleadings, to make 
the more words; they, at the same time, by no means objecting 
to multiplying the number of actions ; and when they could no longer 
keep a suit going at law, then they sent it into chancery. It was 
hard to tell whether the common law courts, or the chancery courts, 
were the most cunningly contrived to make business for the lawyers, 
and ruin the suitors ; but both together certainly worked to a miracle 
in bringing about these desired results. Lord Brougham, in his 
great speech in the British Parliament on the reform of the law, 
related a case at law in which he participated, for only $75, ona 
plain bond, and wherein the trial was at once put an end to by the 
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defendant’s counsel producing a receipt for the money; and yet the 
costs were $1000; and he related another case, in which the plead- 
ings covered two thousand sheets, equal to eight thousand pages.” 

“ The old system of actions at law abounds in contradictions and 
absurdities. Thus you have a promissory note: it has something 
like a scroll, by way of seal. You sue in assumpsit, and allege what 
is always required to be alleged in assumpsit, that the defendant pro- 
mised to pay you the amount of the note. Now every word of your 
declaration may be true, and present an undeniable cause of action; 
yet the court will tell you this flourish near the signature is a scroll, 
by way of seal. You cannot sue in assumpsit; it must be debt. 
You should not have said that the defendant promised to pay you, 
which, to be sure, is the exact truth, but that he was indebted to you. 
Well, if that be all, let me amend my declarations and put it right. 
O no! the system will not permit it; you must go out of court, pay 
all the costs, and begin anew. In many actions, if you tell nothing 
but the truth, you cannot recover, although you have an undoubted 
cause of action. You must tell a falsehood, or your declaration will 
be bad! Thus, in assumpsit, you must state a promise to pay, al- 
though there was none: in trover, that you lost the property, and it 
came to the possession of the defendant by finding, none of which is 
true. In trespass, that the injury was committed with force and 
arms ; although there was nothing of the kind used. In these cases, 
the truth would not answer at all. Again, you are told you can- 
not unite several demands, where different actions are required, be- 
cause the demands are of different natures. Yet, in assumpsit, you 
may unite demands, not only of different natures, and requiring dif- 
ferent proof, but also governed by, and to be adjudicated under dif- 
ferent codes of laws, and with different rules for assessing damages. 
Again, you are told that these actions promote certainty : that they 
give notice to the opposite party for what he is sued, and the pleas 
give notice of the defence. Yet no human being can tell for what 
he is sued, by anything appearing in the declaration, if the attorney 
preparing it chooses to prevent him. His numerous special counts, 
and more numerous general counts, all filed with false and exaggera- 
ted statements, will prevent any one from discovering the real cause 
of action. Sometimes there are only general counts, which notify 
the defendant of nothing, but that he owes the plaintiff ten times as 
much as he ever, perhaps, owed any one. In most cases, the defen- 
dant can plead the general issue, which gives no notice of the defence 
to be insisted on at the trial; yet, under it, almost any defence can 
be proved. There is one right, and some seven or eight wrong ac- 
tions: if you select the wrong onc, you must go out of court; for no 
amendment will be allowed to change the actions. If there be any 
utility in the distinctions between actions, the evils might be borne 
with ; but, as far as I can see, there is not the least utility. Then 
come the distinctions between law and equity. If you mistake here, 
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either as plaintiff or defendant, nothing can save you. If you are 
sued at law, and have an equitable defence, you must let judgment 
go against you, and pay all the costs, and then bring a suit in chan- 
cery, before the same judge, in the same court to set it gside. Al- 
most every suit of any importance has to go through both law and 
equity; and what is done by one, is undone by the other, although 
all is before the same judge in the same court! Surely nothing 
more absurd or more mischievous ever did or can exist in this en- 
lightened country. Examine the forms or examples given of the 
manner of stating your cause of action in a petition under this law, 

an see if there be any necessity or advantage in dividing them into 
eight or nine actions at law, and into actions at law and suits in chan- 
cery. That which was decreed by the first christian emperor of 
Rome, in regard to the different forms of actions, and that which 
was done by the republican parliament of England, in regard to 
chancery proceedings, this act does. It abolishes all the forms and 
distinctions in the manner of commencing and conducting suits, as 
“insidious,” useless, and mischievous; and substitutes one method 
of bringing and defending, and conducting suits throughout. No law- 
yer, under this law, need distort his faculties to find out what kind of 
action he should bring, or whether he must resort to a court of law 
or a court of chancery ; there is now only one way of bringing his 
suit, in which he can have all the relief that he could heretofore have 
obtained by one action, or several actions, or by action at law or bill 
in chancery ; or by both actions at law and a bill or bills in chance- 
ry, and the client cannot be thrown out of court until his case is tried 
on its merits.” 


The several articles on the subject of limitation, parties 
to civil action, and of the manner of commencing civil ac- 
tions, are full, simple, and precise. A suit is to be com- 
menced by petition, which must contain the title of the 
cause, specifying the name of the court and county in 
which the action is brought, and the names of the parties, 
plaintiffs and defendants ; also, a statement of the facts 
constituting the cause, or causes of action in ordinary and 
concise language, without repetition, and in such a man- 
ner as to enable a person of common understanding to 
know what is intended, and a demand of the relief to 
which the plaintiff may suppose himself entitled. On the 
part of the defendant, the only pleading is a demurrer, or 
an answer. He can demur to the petition when it shall 
appear upon the face thereof, that the court has no juris- 
diction of the person of the defendant, or the subject of 
the action, or that the plaintiff has not legal capacity to 
sue, or that there is another action pending between the 
same parties, for the same cause, or that there is a defect 
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of parties, plaintiff or defendant, or that the petition does 
not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 
After a demurrer, the plaintiff may amend, of course, 
with, or without costs, as the court may order, and upon 
the decision of the demurrer, the plaintiff may amend, or 
the defendant withdraw his demurrer and answer. 

The answer of the defendant must contain, in respect to 
each allegation of the petition controverted by the defen- 
dant, a specific denial thereof, or of any knowledge there- 
of sufficient to form a belief, a statement of any new mat- 
ter constituting a defence in ordinary and concise lan- 
guage, without repetition, and in such a manner as to en- 
able a person of common understanding to know what is 
intended. The defendant may set forth, in his answer, as 
many grounds of defence as he shall have. No other 
pleading shall be allowed than the petition, demurrer, an- 
swer, and, in cases of offset, a reply thereto. In vindica- 
tion of the restrictions thus made in the old ‘system of 
pleading, and of the abolition of its numerous sophistical 
and delusive pleas, Judge Wells properly remarks— 


“This is substantially the practice in the courts in Scotland, and 
in Louisiana and Texas, and in the chancery and admiralty courts in 
England and in the United States. It is true that in chancery prac- 
tice there is a general replication allowed, but it means only that the 
answer is controverted ; which this law presumes to be the case, and 
dispenses with the replication. Our statute expressly required the 
replication in chancery to be general. See practice in chancery, arti- 
cle 2, section 26. This replication was, then, in all cases the same, 
and controverted every thing in every answer to which it was filed. It 
gave the defendant no information as to the point or matter contro- 
verted. Such a replication, like a similiter, may as well be presumed. 
We do presume it, and give the plaintiff the same advantage he 
would have by filing it inachancery cause. We give him the same 
advantages as if he did actually controvert the answer by a replica- 
tion. If we required special replications, we would have to allow sev- 
eral, as is done by our practice at law, because the plaintiff might 
have several matters to reply, all equally good. Then there would 
have to be several rejoinders, as is allowed by our Practice at Law, 
art. 3, sec. 35. Thus we would have 10, 15, 20, or 30 issues sub- 
mitted to a jury. In a case reported in 23 Wendell, 198, there 
were thirty replications to one plea. Then we would have to allow 
rebutters and sur-rebutters. All these issues are to be submitted to 
a jury, who are to find each issue for plaintiff or for defendant, each 
issue requiring different evidence, a wrangle all the time going on 
about this or that piece of evidence not being proper, or being proper 
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on such and such issues, the lawyers reading the issues to the jury, 
made up by counts, pleas, replications, rejoinders, &e. &e., which 
they cannot remember a moment unless the paper be in their hands ; 
but the jury, without pen, ink, paper, writing or memorandum, are 
to remember them as well as the evidence given on each, and to find 
each for plaintiff or defendant. This is making things plain, with a 
vengeance. Upon all these matters you can seldom get two lawyers 
or two courts to agree, and a reversal, generally, therefore follows. 
This making up of issues, is called ‘bringing the matters in dispute 
between the parties to a single point of difference.” This was in old 
times the case, because there was only one issue or point allowed. 
Now we have twenty or thirty of these points, and a point is, at last, 
‘point no point.’ Thus there is a plea of fraud, and the fraud is de- 
nied by the replication, and here is what is called the point. Butas 
to what fraud is, we have several large volumes to explain. So there 
is a point in regard to a partnership, but there are many volumes to 
explain partnerships. 

“And what is the remedy we propose for all this confusion, un- 
certainty and entanglement? The plaintiff reads his petition of five 
or ten lines, the defendant his answer of five or ten lines, both in 
plain terms, then the evidence on both sides is given, and surely no 
one can fail to understand the matter in dispute. The examples given 
in article 31, will prove this to be so. On the other hand, if the 
general issue be pleaded, instead of special pleas, the plaintiff would 
receive no notice of the defence to be made at the trial, and of course 
could not come prepared to meet it. We obviate this difficulty, by 
making the answer set out the real defence. Thus we obtain, in the 
most simple and plain way, the only object for which any system of 
pleading was devised—the giving notice to theadverse party of the de. 
mand and defence, andpreserving them among the records of the court.” 


One of the most radical changes of the old system is 
comprehended in the provision of the Missourian code, 
which requires that every pleading must be subscribed by 
the party, or his attorney ; and the petition and answer, 
and reply to offsetts, must each be verified by the affidavit 
of the party, his agent or attorney, to the effect that he 
believes it, and the matter therein as stated, to be true. 
But no pleading, thus verified shall be used in any crim- 
inal prosecution against the party, as proof of a fact ad- 
mitted or alleged in such pleading ; and such verification 
shall not make any other or greater proof necessary on 
the side of the opposite party. By this restriction much 
litigation will be prevented, and no one at his mere pleas- 
ure can harrass another with a law suit, unless he will 
give assurance by his affidavit that there is just ground 
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for such suit. It will check the numerous false claims so 
often found in our courts, and enable a party to under- 
stand with certainty for what he is sued, or the amount 
that will be demanded of him. Moreover, the affidavit 
only imposes on the suitor the obligation which is suppos- 
ed to rest on each citizen, that he believes his statements 
to be true, and it is no wrong to place him under the same 
obligations when in court that he considers himself under 
when out of it. The truth being told by the parties, the 
matter in controversy will be reduced to a narrow com- 
pass, and the trial will be intelligible to the court, jury 
and spectators. As to the immoral tendency of this in- 
crease of oaths, it strikes us that the simple rule here pre- 
scribed will at once greatly restrict falsehood in courts of 
justice. The old system of pleading actually required 
that falsehoods, gross, palpable and ridiculous, should be 
reduced to writing, be filed in court, and served on the 
parties ; and if a plaintiff, scrupulously sensitive, should 
omit to allege, then he was turned out of court. Thus, in 
the much used action of assumpsit, the plaintiff must 
state that the defendant promised to pay his demand, when 
in most cases, so far from promising to pay, he had always 
denied owing anything. In trover, the plaintiff must state 
that he lost, and the defendant came into possession of the 
property by finding, ere he could recover, and in trespass 
he must allege that the injury of which he complains was 
committed with farce and arms, when in most cases there 
would be neither force nor arms employed. In the exam- 
ination of this branch of the question it is remarked by 
Judge Wells— 


“The new law proposes to abolish and prohibit all these false- 
hoods, and require the parties to state the truth: and this, we are 
told, will be demoralizing! A man may harass his neighbor for 
years, with a fraudulent lawsuit, and he may have a jury of twelve 
men sworn to try his cause, and perhaps before he is done with it, 
two or three juries; he may have a dozen of witnesses sworn and 
resworn ; to all this there is no objection; but if we call on him, 
when thus about to harass the defendant, jurors and witnesses, to 
swear, only that he believes he has just cause of action, we are told 
it would not only be inconvenient and a hardship, but it would be 
demoralizing, and should not be allowed. If he be unwilling to 
swear he believes he has cause of action, what ‘ modest assurance’ 
must he not have to call on twelve men, on their oaths, to allow his 
demand! The jury, on their oaths, are to allow a demand as just, 
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when the plaintiff who presents it is unwilling to swear that even he 
believes it to be so. If it be demoralizing to require a party to swear 
he believes he has a just cause of action or defence, bow much 
more demoralizing must it not be to require affidavits, generally of a 
far more stringent character, in the following cases, mostly required 
by positive statute, and to which no objections are made ! Thus 
affidavits are required in all suits brought by attachment, in all ac- 
tions of replevin, in actions of detinue. In proceedings in the county 
or probate courts to establish demands against the estates of deceased 
persons ; to many bills in equity, and to, perhaps, all answers ; on 
applications for continuances, for new trials in many cases, to set aside 
nonsuits in many cases, to set aside judgments by default in many 
cases, on pleading non est factum ; that is, the denial of the execu- 
tion of instruments in writing sued upon, to pleas in abatement or 
dilatory pleas, for orders to produce books and papers, to obtain an 
order vacating such order to produce books and papers, to pe- 
titions for discoveries, to answers to such petitions, to bills of excep- 
tions in certain cases, to obtain letters of administration, by administra- 
tors, and by administrators de bonis non, by administrators with the will 
annexed, by executors, to complaints against executors and adminis- 
trators, on application for additional security to be given by execu- 
tors and administrators, to be annexed to inventories of estates, to 
applications against persons concealing or embezzling effects of de- 
ceased persons, to be made by appraisers of deceased persons’ estates, 
by clerks at public sale of such estates, by executors and administra- 
tors as to moneys on hand, by superintendents of erection of county 
buildings, by commissioners to select county seats of justice, by com- 
missioners to make new locations of county seats, by all public offi- 
cers to support the constitution of the United States, and the consti- 
tution of this State, and faithfully to demean themselves in office ; 
this last, besides the special officials required in many cases, to all 
depositions, to service of process and notices by all persons other than 
public officers, and an oath to all witnesses. The foregoing are some, 
but by no means all, the cases in which affidavits and oaths are re- 
quired. No objections are made to these or anv of them, as either 
inconvenient or demoralizing, at least we hear of no attempts to 
repeal the laws requiring them. Why, then, make objections to the 
affidavit required in the new law, when it requires nothing but a 
simple statement of belief? The bill does not require the defendant 
to deny, in order to controvert on the trial, any allegation in the peti- 
tion, but such denial, or the denial of ‘any knowledge thereof suff- 
cient to form a belief? which is only required to be sworn to. This 
affidavit, of course, can be made by an administrator -as well as by 
any other person.” 


Under this code, a plaintiff may unite in his petition as 
many cases of action as he may have; and in like man- 
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ner the defendant may unite in his answer as many 
grounds of defence, including offsets as he may have, 
although the same may heretofore have required different 
actions at law, and a suit or suits in equity. The plaintiff 
shall reply to the offsets in like manner as the defendant 
is required to answer the matter set forth in the petition, 
and every material allegation in the petition not specifi- 
cally controverted in the answer, and every material alle- 
gation in the answer in regard to an offset not specifically 
controverted in the reply, shall, for the purposes of the 
action, be taken as true; but the allegations in the an- 
swer not relating to an offset, and the allegations in the 
reply shall not in any respect conclude the opposite party, 
who may on the trial avail himself of any valid objection 
to their sufficiency, or may controvert them by proof, 
either in direct denial, or by way of avoidance. At the 
common law, you brought an action for the possession of 
land, you also sought compensation for damages done to 
the land, and desired the rents and profits. Under this 
act all can be obtained by one suit. By the common law 
and chancery practice these suits would be necessary, 
although all might be in relation to the same property 
and the same controversy. Suits were multiplied, litiga- 
tion increased, and a party once at law was compelled, 
by the tactics of pleading, to fight the controversy out, to 
the death, reckless of peace of mind and safety of purse. 

On the subject of mistakes in pleading, amendments, 
and new trials, heretofore so productive of delay, uncer- 
tainty and expense, the code prescribes many simple and 
useful rules. No variance between the allegation in a 
pleading, and the proof is to be deemed material, unless 
it have actually misled the adverse party to his prejudice 
in maintaining his action or defence upon the merits. In 
case of a failure of proof, and a verdict of the jury, or 
finding of the court against the party so failing, and the 
court is satisfied from the proof given, that the party has 
a good cause of action or defence, and such party will 
apply for a new trial, and undertake to proceed without 
unnecessary delay, then the court shall grant such new 
trial, and permit the pleadings to be amended on such 
terms as may be just and reasonable. Mistakes, surprises, 
fraud or deceit by one party or the other, perjury of wit- 
ness, &c., are all grounds for a new trial in the same 
simple and speedy mode. 
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Excellent provisions, marked by clearness of conception 
and accuracy of expression, may be fouud under the sev- 
eral articles in relation to issues, and the mode of trial, 
judgments, executions, trial by referees, submitting a con- 
troversy without action, appeals, admission, inspection, 
and production of writings, examination of parties, exam- 
ination of witnesses, notices, filing and service of papers, 
general and miscellaneous provisions, &c.—To these arti- 
cles copious notes are appended, alike explanatory and 
vindicatory of the code. Among the most striking rules 
of the whole code is the one which declares that no per- 
son offered as a witness shall be excluded by reason of 
his interest in the event of the action, not applicable, how- 
ever, to a party to the action, nor to any person for whose 
immediate benefit it is prosecuted or defended, nor to any 
assigner of a thing in action, assigned for the purpose of 
making him a witness. The propriety of this rule is thus 
discussed by our author :— 


“ Jurors are now, generally, more competent to ascertain the credit 
to which witnesses are entitled than the courts are. Their daily bu- 
ness, and intercourse with all classes, enables them to know more of 
men, their passions, interests, feelings and prejudices, and the influ- 
ence these may exercise over them, than the judges do. The ju lges 
generally have but little of such business and intercourse. Ask any 
person, whether, if about to try a cause, he would not desire to hear 
every one testify who was acquainted with the matters in dispute, 
and he would answer unhesitatingly that he would; say to him, do 
you think it would be better to exclude from testifying one half of 
the persons acquainted with the disputed question; and in some 
cases, to exclude all who are thus acquainted? He would think you 
were jesting. Yet this is the effect of the rule which peremptorily 
excludes all those who are interested. The rules, too, abound in con- 
tradictions : It is every day’s practice for a father to introduce his 
children, frequently minors and under his tuition and direction, to 
testify in his favor, for the purpose of obtaining an estate, or to keep 
one already in his possession. They are good witnesses, although 
the whole estate in a few years, or months, will be their property, if 
obtained or saved by their evidence. Yet, if the opposite party were 
to offer to introduce a half dozen of the most respectable gentlemen 
in the county, they would be altogether excluded, if interested to 
the amount of a dollar or two; when, at the time, no person would 
doubt their words, much less their oaths, in any case. The provis- 
ions of this article permit the examination, and allow the party 
against whose interest they testify, to show their interest, and leave 
the credit to which they may be entitled, to be decided by the jury. 
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In other words, the objection of interest goes to their credibility, and 
not to their competency. 

“There are other good reasons for the provision. It is an easy 
matter to lay down a general rule, but frequently very difficult to de- 
termine whether a known state of facts brings the subject within the 
rule. Thus, it is easy to lay down the rule that ‘a derect interest in 
the event of the action,’ shall exclude a witness from testifying ; yet it 
is frequently very difficult to determine whether the supposed _inter- 
est of a particular witness, is @ direct interest in the event of the ac- 
tion” This difficulty is the cause of many writs of error and ap- 
peals, and of consequent reversals, expenses, delays and vexations. 
One of the principal objects of this act is to abolish all those nice and 
subtle rules and distinctions, which have, heretofore, kept causes see- 
sawing for years between the circuit and supreme courts. A similar 
provision to that contained in this section was enacted by the British 
Parliament in 1843; but the act is much more extensive, as by it, all 
persons convicted of felonies, are made competent to testify, as well 
as all those in any way interested.” 


At the conclusion of the code examples are given of the 
forms of pleading, and when not strictly applicable, analo- 
gous ones may be used in analogous cases. The contrast 
between them and the jargon, verbose repetitions and fal- 
sities of the pleadings at common law must strike every 
candid mind. We extract at random from the code of 
Missouri some of the forms prescribed for petitions ; those 
of the answers being equally simple and intelligible. 


Petition. Action on Promissory Note ; puyce against maker. 


Jobn Jones, plaintiff, In the Circuit Court, 
against 
William Davis, defendant. county. 
Plaintiff states that defendant, that defendant by his promissory 
note, hereunto annexed, dated promised, for value received, to 
pay plaintiff the sum of dollars, eight months after date, which, 
and the interest, are yet due plaintiff, and for which he asks judg- 
ment. JOHN JONES. 


John Jones, plaintiff, makes oath and says that he believes the 
above petition and the matters thercin, as stated, are true. 
JoHn JONES. 
Action for slander. 


Plaintiff states that on 3 fale , the defendant spoke 
the following false and slanderous words concerning the plaintiff, that 
is to say, (here insert the words,) by which plaintiff says he is dam- 
aged to the amount of dollars, for which he prays judgment. 

A. 
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Action for an assault and battery. 

Plaintiff states that on wat , defendant assaulted and 
beat plaintiff, by which he says he is damaged to the amount of 
dollars, and prays judgment therefor. AGhB: 

Action for trespass on land, 
Plaintiff states that on bab , defendant, without 


leave, and wrongfully entered on (describe the land as by quarter sec- 
tions, d-c.,) of which the plaintiff was then the owner. And the de- 


fendant then and there cut timber to the value of dollars, and 
carried it away ; by which the plaintiff was damaged to the amount 
of dollars, for which he asks judgment. A. De 


Action for goods sold and delivered ; work done, and materials pro- 
vided, and money lent. 


Plaintiff states that defendant owes him dollars for goods sold 
and delivered by plaintiff to defendant; also that defendant owes 
plaintiff dollars for work done and materials found by plaintiff 
for defendant. Also, that defendant owes plaintiff dollars for 
money lent by plaintiff to him. 

The particulars of all which, and also the credits thereon, will ap- 
pear by an account hereunto annexed and made part of this petition. 


Plaintiff asks judgment for dollars, being the balance due 
him. A.B: 
1848, CAD ote Bs Dr. 


Janaist Lo &e. 
Jan. 3d. To &e. 
Feb. Ist. By &e. 
Balance due $ 
Affidavit as before. Wale 


Such are some of the outlines of this code. A similar 
one is now the law of the great commercial State of New- 
York, and we commend both of them not only to the 
bench and bar, but to our legislators. The age is empha- 
tically utilitarian, and any reform which will render the 
administration of law simple, cheap, intelligible and res- 
pected by the people, must be productive of national and 
social prosperity. No greater curse can fall on a people 
than that condition expressed in the old, yet true maxim 
—“ Misera est servitus, ubi jus est vagum aut incertum.” 


WaGeM: 
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Arr. [L.—Tus Mines or Cairornra. 

California and its gold regions, with a geographical and 
topographical view of the country, its mineral and agri- 
cultural resources. Prepared from official and other 
authentic documents. With a map, &c. By Faverre 
Rosinson. New-York: Stringer & Townsend. 1849. 


We have hitherto, in two separate and elaborate papers, 
endeavored to do justice te the characteristics of our new 
acquisitions in California, to the history, statistics, and the 
general circumstances in the condition of that country, and 
to the narrative of its recent conquest by our arms. Such 
an examination, however, would be utterly incomplete, 
without a full consideration of the mineral and metallic 
resources of that wondrous region ; and we have reserved, 
accordingly, for a separate paper, a summary of all that 
is known in respect to the mines of California. It is to 
these mines that the country owes much of its present 
importance in the national eye; and a large and general 
curiosity being excited with regard to their richness and 
extent, a rational estimate, founded upon the data thus far 
afforded us of their probable produce, and of the influence 
which this is likely to exercise in the present stock of 
metals in the world, may be at once useful and interest- 
ing. A discussion, however, which shall embrace the 
various political and financial details of the subject would 
far exceed our present limits. We shall, accordingly, con- 
fine ourselves to views of the subject more general than 
minute, and offer our suggestions only with a view to the 
application of principles already well established. 

Mankind have become so intimately associated by com- 
mercial ties, and the facilities of trade and social inter- 
course have been so multiplied in the last half century, 
by the employment of steam, the general progress of dis- 
covery, and still more by the spread of liberal sentiments, 
that an impulse given to the prosperity of any one people 
in the civilized world, is, in a degree, felt, through the 
electric wires of commerce, by all others. The effect of 
any great sectional disaster is, through the same medium, 
equally communicable to all associates. This remark 
may be predicated of any undue increase or diminution 
of the precious metals—gold and silver—which, for four 
thousand years, have been the recognized standards of 
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value, throughout the civilized and commercial world.* 
The law of supply and demand is as applicable to these 
as to all the products of human labor. Any amount of 
coin in a country which is disproportioned to its necessary 
business will be reduced to the wants of trade and to its 
required value by distribution among countries where it 
is more needed. Any quantity of bullion beyond the de- 
mand for the consumption of arts and manufactures— 
which is based on the wealth of the community—will 
soon find its way to other and craving markets. If it 
does not, the supplies, in either case, becomes dead and 
unprofitable stockt The opposite condition—that of 
deficiency instead of excess—is attended with correspond- 
ing inconvenience and injury. There will be an un- 
healthy reduction of prices, and an embarrassment in ef- 
fecting ordinary exchanges, which must always exercise 
a most unwholesome influence upon trade. In our day, 
and in seasons of peace, the evils of either condition, can- 
not, however, be of long duration. Civilization has 
reached a point of power, from whence,—if let alone—it 
readily recovers its governing standards and regulates 
and reconciles all inequalities. Like a temporary rising 
of the waters, the metals, in excess, will subside and soon 
‘find their level; and a local deficiency will be remedied by 
stimulated industry—the increased produce of exchangea- 
ble commodities. In this place we may refer to a fact, 
which we believe, has been omitted in the books. It has 
been observed that during national convulsions, wars and 
revolutions, coin disappears out of all proportion to the 
necessary purchase of foreign supplies, at a period, when 
the home-industry is in a measure paralysed. And, on 
the return of peace and quiet, prosperity seems to be re- 
newed as by enchantment, since it cannot be reasonably 
accounted for in the diminished influx of the precious 
metals. The change is due no doubt to the restoration, 
by the people themselves, of enormous quantities of coin 
and plate, which had been concealed through apprehen- 
sion of disasters, the extent and continuance of which 
they could not foresee. Their confidence re-established, 
they drew forth the hidden treasures from their vaults 
and secret places, and once more yield them into general 
circulation; thus at once obviating the evils of a cur- 
* See Genesis, Chapter 23, v. 16. 
+ Albert Gallatin on the Currency, p.18, Edition of 1831. 
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rency diminished below the absolute wants of the com- 
munity. 

It is manifest to us that, whatever may be the amount 
of gold extracted from the mines of California, it cannot 
affect prices permanently in America, unless its value 
should become depreciated generally over the ‘world. 
Such depreciation would enhance prices relatively every- 
where ; and effect neither losses nor gains, save, perhaps, 
in the discharge of pecuniary contracts. And it could 
not, in this case, unless the proportionate value of gold 
and silver now existing, should be disturbed to an extent, 
calculated to induce payments in the cheaper metal. 
There is now a constant fluctuation of this ratio in the 
market, but it is too slight to produce serious detriment 
to governments or individuals. The government stand- 
ards have been fixed for years, although often changed 
to benefit indebted governments, or to provide for the un- 
equal supply of the two metals. And should gold—as 
silver has been for ages—be procured in far greater abun- 
dance, nothing would be easier to secure the creditor, 
and, at the same time, render no injustice to the debtor, 
than to alter the relative value of the metal, to meet the 
crisis, or to establish silver* as the only legal tender for 
the future ; or anticipated losses might be guarded against 
by the special terms of the contracts. 

But the sequel will show that there is little danger to 
be apprehended at present, if at all, from an over supply 
of gold; and it is highly probable that the opening of 
silver mines in California, at no distant period, and the 
possible increase of the energies of the people of Mexico 
and South America, in working theirs, will effectually 
prevent any material or lasting change in the ratio be- 
tween these metals. 

California contains a variety of minerals besides gold 
and silver. Coal has been found within her domain, 
though to what extent has not been ascertained. Iron ore 
abounds in all her mountains. Copper and sulphur, in 
large quantities, have rewarded exploration ; and in one 
or more localities, tin has been detected. Platinum, which 
is now mainly derived from Russia,t where it forms a 

* Gold is now the only legal tender in Great Britain for all amounts over 
40 shillings. ; 

* Platinum is also obtained in South America. The largest specimen was 
brought thence by Humbolt. It was the size of a pigeon’s egg, and weighed 


over 1000 grains. 
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part of the circulating medium, has been likewise found 
in this prolific region. The extent and value of these pos- 
sessions must be reserved for future search and discovery. 
That they exist in the territories of California is the ut- 
most of our present knowledge. They may be in abund- 
ance, or in such minute veins only as would fail to remu- 
nerate pursuit. Lead ore, yielding 90 per cent. of pure 
metal, is now smelting near Sonoma, north of the Bay of 
San Francisco. It has been seen in other places. Exten- 
sive works have been erected at Sonoma, and are in pro- 
fitable operation under the charge of an experienced miner 
from Illinois. Mercury in the form of cinnabar, is pro- 
cured near San Jose, in the mountains east of San Fran- 
cisco. It exudes freely from the rock on a slight applica- 
tion of heat ; the per centage of the metal, however, has 
not be published. The lode—its size not given—is said 
to enlarge and improve the further it is penetrated, and is 
so valuable, that the owner was enabled to retain his la- 
borers and continue his operations, amid the sudden and 
extreme excitement which followed the wonderful revela- 
tions of gold in the country, and the consequent enormous 
rise in the rates of wages demanded and received. A 
second mine has been opened this year (1849) and there 
can be little doubt that the metal is deposited throughout 
the entire range of mountains. No very rigid search has 
been made, owing to the superior mania for the more pre- 
cious metal ; but the earth everywhere in the vicinity of 
the first mine is highly discolored, and indicative of the pre- 
sence of cinnabar.* Jf the metal should be found in great 
abundance, as we conjecture it will, more than any other— 
after gold and silver,—add to the vast importance of this 
territorial acquisition to our country. Cinnabar is very 
extensively employed in the arts—in manufactures, and 
inpharmacy. It is of immense value to science and chem- 
istry. Chemistry owes to its aid, important uses and dis- 
coveries, to which the advancement of that science is pre- 
eminently due.t It is applied largely to refining gold from 
its ores, and is essentially necessary to the purification ot 
silver ; saving, by its employment, about 25 per cent. ot 
the metal; and its greater cheapness, attending its large 
supply, would tend somewhat to cheapen silver itself. 
Sixteen hundred thousand pounds of quicksilver per an- 


* Col. (now General Mason’s) report. 
+ Dr. Ure, p. 817. 
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num, were consumed in Mexico to refine silver, at the 
time Humboldt travelledin that country! He records the 
fact. Threec-fourths of this quantity were exported from 
the mother country, Spain. It is comparatively a rare 
metal. <A few small veins have been found in the Mexi- 
can town of China, in the State of New York, and in parts 
of Europe. Guancavelica, in Peru, is rich in this metal, 
and once yielded it largely ; but during the revolutionary 
troubles, most of the works fell in. They have not since 
been repaired, and very little is drawn from them at pre- 
sent. The principal deposits are at Almaden, in Spain, and 
Idria, in the Austrian dominions. At the former place, the 
mine was worked, and the metal exported to Greece, seven 
hundred years before the christian era, according to Pliny ; 
and in his day, 700,000 lbs. were carried annually to Rome. 
The yield, in our day, is about two millions of pounds a 
year, and perhaps less than it was in ancient times. After 
so many centuries of continued labor, the shaft has de- 
scended only about 1000 feet ; and on account of the clum- 
sy apparatus used in sublimation, only about 10 per cent. 
of the metal is extracted from the ore, while it contains 
85 per cent! The lode is from fourteen to sixteen yards 
thick. In proper hands there can be no doubt that ten 
times more metal would be obtained than at present. The 
Austrian miner, at Idria, would produce 600 tons—over a 
million and a quarter pounds; but to enhance the price, 
the government restricts the annual supply to 150 tons. 
The shaft is about 220 yards deep, and the ore contains 
81 per cent. of mercury. Both these mines are as deep 
as they can be worked without greatly increased expendi- 
ture; and a supply from California, reducing materially 
the price, would, in time, induce their abandonment. The 
latter can be worked under many advantages ; and if they 
compare in productiveness with those named, they will, 
at least, command all the markets of this continent. The 
demand for mercury exceeds the supply, and it must in- 
crease with the growth of population and wealth. It has 
been suggested that, under the restraints of government, 
these mines might enable it to control, to some extent, the 
value of silver coin. But such power could only be ex- 
ercised perhaps, to enhance the price, while every facility 
should rather be afforded to reduce it ;—since its tendency 
will be upward from the increased supply of gold. Silver 
has been long known to exist in California, and is supposed 
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to be deposited throughout the cordilleras. A mine was 
once opened near San Fernando ; and, from several ac- 
counts, no country is richer in virgin silver. The Indians 
formerly procured—(and probably do so still,)—a good 
deal of the metal, by crushing the ore, and extracting, by 
fire, what is termed “fire silver,—containing about one- 
fourth of silver. The largest specimen of pure silver in 
the world, was obtained there, and purchased at Chihua- 
hua for $5000, where it is now preserved in the govern- 
ment cabinet of minerals.* In the course of time, when 
gold becomes more scarce, or more difficult to procure, 
mines of silver will no doubt be opened; but the search 
for them has been neglected in the pursuit of the more 
precious metal. 

The gold deposits of California appear, at present, how- 
ever, to be far the most valuable of all. They have ex- 
cited universal interest ; and have attracted people of all 
nations in an unprecedented tide of immigration. Not 
only has civilized man abandoned the comforts of fire-side 
and home, the pleasures of congenial society and more 
elevated pursuits, to encounter the privations and expo- 
sures of gold-seeking, in a remote and wild province, but the 
semi-barbarous Sandwich Islander, and the savage abro- 
gines of the country, are equally infected with the mania. 
The Jesuit, Diego Hernandez, remarked, “ it is well wor- 
thy our serious consideration, that the eternal wisdom 
of God should have thought fit to enrich the very remote 
parts of the world, inhabited by the least civilized people ; 
and thus to place the greatest number of mines that ever 
were known, in order that men might be excited to seek 
out and possess those countries, and, at the same time, 
communicate to them the knowledge and religion of the 
true God.” He furnishes an ample excuse for the explorer, 
“with looks and thoughts downward bent,” even though 
he be the blind instrument of fate in operating good ; and 
we fear, in our day, that mammon, “the least erected 
spirit that fell,” continues to be the sole God of his idola- 
try! Yet, even with this apprehension upon us, we are 
constrained to think that California is destined to a much 
higher career than ever awaited the fortunes of Peru and 
Mexico. The magnetic attraction of gold, will, under 
more favorable conditions of the world, crowd her hills 


* Guilliam’s Travels in Mexico, 1846, p- 390. 
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and vallies with adventurers of another and a more per- 
manently conquering race—with men, high-minded men,— 
of brave athletic souls,—who will succeed more surely 
and more speedily, in establishing on a firm and mighty 
basis, an empire of social, commercial and political great- 
ness, such as the Spanish race never could achieve. 

The gold of California was first discovered by mere 
accident, in the spring of 1848, in the mill-race of Cap- 
tain Sutter. This was in the American Fork River, forty 
miles above the fort which bears his name. The effort 
to conceal the discovery proved fruitless; and this may 
be held a conclusive proof that the Jesuits were ignorant 
of its existence. From the nature of the deposits, it is 
by no means singular that Col. Fremont should have tra- 
versed the country, on a tour of general observation, 
without making the discovery.* It has since been found 
widely spread, over a large extent of territory—on the up- 
per Sacramento—on the Stanislaus river, a tributary of 
the San Joaquim—in the coast mountains, not far from 
Monterey—and near Los Angelos in the southern part—a 
section probably much richer in silver than gold. From 
the gentle and continuous slopes of the Nevada range, 
and from their other indications of metallic treasure—it 
no doubt exists through all the range, and, probably, in 
larger or smaller quantity, among all the mountains of 
that region. But the richest placers are confined to a 
tract, between the Stanislaus and American Fork rivers 
and the foot hills and Nevada mountains—ten or twenty 
miles wide, and one hundred, or more, long—covering an 
area of nearly 2000 square miles. Yet the metal there is 
procured only in spots, and is by no means distributed 
through all this surface. It is found in the beds of rivers, 
but to what depth is not ascertained. One of these rivers 
was recently laid bare by turning the stream, an opera- 
tion which resulted in infinite profit. The vallies yield 
it, the low hills, and it is gathered among the mountains. 
It appears to be sprinkled over the earth to the depth, 
sometimes, of several fect, as if thrown up by volcanic 
action, and subsequently covered by the gradual forma- 
tion of the soil. Again, itis detected “in sand and gravel 


* We, of course, acquit Col. Fremont of the suspicion of having known 
and kept to himself the secre-—an imputation which is supposed to derive some 
force from the fact that subsequently a rich placer is reported to have been 
found on his estates. 
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beds,” or “among decomposed granite,” and again “ inter- 
mixed with talcose slate ;” but it has never yet been found 
in the mattrix ; nor have lodes or veins been any where 
discovered, though a close examination, at some future 
day, may reveal these too among the mountains.* Few 
lumps of size have been seen; the largest, we believe, 
being less than a pound ;—and what there is appears to 
be less easily procured this year than last ;—all leading 
to the presumption that the valuable placers are not inex- 
haustible, and that the less rich ones, may not compensate 
any long continued pursuit. The period of the failing of 
the “dust,” may be postponed ; and when it arrives, regu- 
lar systems of mining may be in process of operation, to 
enlist large numbers of laborers, and to yield greatly 
more of the metal, than isnow obtained. Time only can 
determine. 

The extraordinary abundance of the metal, the ease 
with which it was collected, by the simple method of 
“open workings ;” and the probability, at first, of its con- 
tinuing so for a long time, led many to suppose that a 
golden era—as the silver had been—had dawned upon 
the world. Mankind are certainly as much swayed,— 
perhaps more so,—in peaceful times,—by the passion of 
avarice, and are as reckless and exclusive in the aim to 
accumulate riches, as at any period of history. The arts 
and luxuries—the refinements and indulgences,—contrib- 
uting to, and following, in train of, an increasing civ- 
ilization, tend to increase this propensity to amass. In 
the enlargement of knowledge,—and it is a question if 
this—excepting some branches of science—is not to be 
found mainly, in its more varied combinations and appli- 
cations, the moral man seems to be essentially the same 
among cultivated people, in nearly all ages. Certain of 
the affections may be more or less harmonized, while 
others are developed to an excessive and dangerous de- 
gree. The love of justice in the individual, is often con- 
trolled by the lust of dominion in the mass, and, by reac- 
tion, power is sought to be acquired by each and all. 
Money gives it to the invididual to a greater extent than 
any other provision, and the love of wealth, therefore, 
predominates generally over all the affections, and enlists 
the majority of the world in its pursuit. The great ener- 


* A lump of pure gold weighing eighty-seven Russian pounds was taken 
from the Ural mountains in 1842. 
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gies directed to this acquisition in California, and to in- 
crease, probably, from year to year, if not diverted en- 
tirely from the higher objects of social and political order, 
will elevate her in this respect to an eminent position 
among civilized communities. The neglect of those prin- 
ciples that lead to the harmony and progressive happi- 
ness of society, and which, disregarded, would hurry a 
people to the cut-throat customs of barbarism, is to be 
carefully guarded against. This neglect pervaded the 
Spanish colonies in America after the discovery of the 
precious metals centuries ago, and introduced a retrograde 
movement in Spanish civilization. From an equal place 
in European society, the Spanish character has finally 
degenerated—receiving here its first impulse—to perhaps 
the lowest in the scale ; while the same race in America, 
may be said, now, to be little better than the savage. 
Were it not for this instructive lesson of recent experi- 
ence, and especially for the higher cast of people in Cal- 
ifornia, similar results might, with some reason, be antici- 
pated there. But the Anglo-Normans, superior in some 
respects elsewhere, are the dominant race on this conti- 
nent; and, under Providence, may attain to universal 
moral dominion, at least. Characterized by all the 
passions, and the more masculine energies of kindred 
humanity, these are yet subdued and guided by the 
nobler impulses to freedom and order. Full faith in 
the high qualities of the race, inspires the hope,—in- 
deed prompts the sanguine prediction—of the meanful 
issue of the gold-mania. And, fortunately for this pre- 
diction, insuring its own realization, it is ascertained that 
all who seek the golden placers, are not equally bless- 
ed with success. There are very many failures, of which 
little is heard ;—some entire, others partial, and, to some 
of these may be attributed, the loud denunciation of all 
that region, and the disparagement of even its unquestion- 
able advantages. These persons have diverged into other 
employments. Many estimable people will rush to those 
distant shores, with the delightful dream of gathering the 
bright scales, like scattered grain upon the surface of the 
earth,—who will find, on trial, that they can neither en- 
dure the burning heat of the mid-summer sun, nor sustain 
the excessive fatigues and privations incidental to gold- 
digging. It is not a fairy’s life, even in the ordinarily re- 
quisite clime of California. Thus, a large class will be 
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forced to more genial labors, to result in important bene- 
fits to the country. Agriculture and commerce will soon 
count their votaries—the professions will not be aban- 
doned, and the entire mass of population will engage in 
politics! The men of thews and sinews will become the 
delving laborers there, as elsewhere ; and if slaves are 
not introduced, at no distant period the pursuit will end 
in being reduced to the ordinary profits, as in all other 
new and rapidly prospering countries, of capital and la- 
bor. The great. difficulties of mining at Potosi, could not 
be borne by either white or African race.* Indians, the 
native of the soil, could alone sustain the burthen of them, 
as they continue to do. California differs from Potosi, in 
the possession of a better climate, and in the treasure be- 
ing strewn over the beds of streams, and through the sur- 
face of the ground ; and this difference may postpone some- 
what, the return to the ordinary standards, but the time 
will nevertheless arrive! Were the African slave,—or 
rather the American descendant of the African, trained 
and rendered hardy by habitual exercise with hoe and 
shovel, mattock and spade—admitted to the mines, we 
have no doubt that numberless advantages of the greatest 
importance, would result to the social condition of Cali- 
fornia. But these, under existing circumstances, need not 
now be enumerated. From the recent action of the Con- 
vention of the Californians—in hot-haste assembled—for 
the formation of a constitution, the question has been dis- 
posed of, adversely to their own good, we fancy, as they 
may find hereafter. At all events it will remain at rest 
for the present, if not forever. It is one of those turning 
points in the progress of a people upon which a thousand 
unconscious destinies depend. They have decided for 
themselves,——with little scruple, and, perhaps, as little 
thought,—under a political management which regarded 
their future much less than its own—and however really 
vital the discussion, it would be idle to waste words upon 
it now ? 

The effects resulting from the sudden and enormous 
wealth afforded by the gold mines of California, are two- 
fold—first, in the degree in which they will influence the 
character of the people of the country, and, secondly, in 
the effect which it will have upon the rest of the world. 


Helin's Travels from Buenos Ayres, by Potosi to Lima. 
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In regard to the first point, we have already made a pass- 
ing allusion. We prefer to take a hopeful view of their 
prospects, though without shutting our eyes entirely to 
the dangers and difficulties in their way. We feel confi- 
dent that they will ultimately triamph—after a hard and 
capricious struggle perhaps—over the seductive tempta- 
tations and the blind tendencies which assail them now, 
and which, it is easy for the less sanguine judgments to 
shake the ominous head in mortal apprehension. Whe- 
ther they will fall by foul defeat, in mortal feud, sclf-des- 
troyed and reckless of all the exortations of wisdom, and 
all the experiences of civilization, or nobly coalesce in the 
common effort to plant certainly her standard, is one of 
those problems which must be left to Time! There is no 
exact precedent in history, which we can apply to theirs ; 
no array of circumstances, whether in the chronicles of 
the English colonists of the new world, or of those of Span- 
ish America, which can furnish appropriate instances by 
which to reason of a people so anomalous in their origin- 
al constitution as those of California at this moment. Our 
calculations, if any, and our hopes of the future of this 
country, must be based wholly upon the Anglo-Roman— 
or Anglo-American among them. With this class, the re- 
publican instinct—all considerations of policy discarded— 
will be the chief securities. This justifies in the faith 
that the people of our line, sprung from one of the most 
glorious races that the world has known, will establish 
themselves firmly, after certain natural fluctuations, on 
the solid basis of right and law ;—will erect a free gov- 
vernment and maintain free institutions ; and, with their 
numerous advantages of birthright and position, will, in 
spite of their present heterogeneous connections, advance 
rapidly in all the varied paths and pursuits of industry, se- 
curing themselves in conditions of ample physical comfort, 
and strengtheing themselves in their civil and _ political 
blessings which are already in the possession of their breth- 
ren in better known regions. Every nation has its own crisis 
to encounter. Some of their struggles are vital, and de- 
termine for ages, if not forever, their relative character 
and position. The first, that of formation, is the one now 
of most importance to the people of California. It is one 
which must either corrupt and degrade them wholly, leav- 
ing them a prey to anarchy, ending in utter ruin, when 
newer conquests may succeed, resulting in renewed disas- 
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ter ;—or with the lofty courage, and unequalled vigor of 
the one conservative stock among them,—fixed in their 
hearts, prompting their intellect, and strengthened and en- 
couraged by the natural connection with their kindred of 
the Atlantic States, they will avert the present danger of 
disorganization and brute struggle, and establish them- 
selves bravely in a rational government, worthy of an 
honorable place among the maturer sisters of the confed- 
eracy. Crescit sub pondere virtus ! 

The other question demands more particular notice, 
and we are greatly in error if the reply does not satisfy 
the most sceptical—that no serious injury is to be inflicted 
on the present generation at least; and, in a pecuniary 
sense, we should feel little anxiety for what may occur in 
ages beyond. There are no absolutely accurate data, 
because of the impossibility of procuring them, upon 
which to base a calculation; and we are compelled to 
rely on conjectural estimates. Amid the slightly conflict- 
ing statements of those who have investigated the subject 
with methodical and elaborate research, the truth may be 
_ approximated near enough for all practical purposes. 
And we shall offer a summary of relevant facts, rather 
than a complete argument, allowing the inquiring reader 
to scrutinize authorities for himself. 

“The discovery of America,” says Mr. Gallatin, “ was 
followed by a great and permanent change in the price 
of the precious metals, which reduced it to one-fourth of 
its previous relative value as compared to other commo- 
dities. This great revolution was due to a simultaneous 
vast increase of the supply, and corresponding reduction 
in the cost of production of the metals.”* At the time 
of the discovery, the coin of Europe, in money of the pre- 
sent day, is stated at $163,000,000, and of the metals of 
all forms, at $300,000,000.t In the first hundred years 
after, it had quadrupled in quantity, being nearly $650,- 
000,000 of coined money in 1600, and prices were con- 
sequently advanced about 470 per centum.{ Ina century 
more the coin is estimated at $1,485,000,000, while the 
additional augmentation of prices was only 40 per 
cent.; not keeping pace with the increase of coined 
money, which was more than double in quantity. This 


* Approximate, 
t Considerations on the Currency, &c. Albert Gallatin. 1831. 
Jacob's Inquiry into production, &c. of precious metals. 
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was owing, probably, to the enlarged mass of commodi- 
ties, produced by stimulated industry, which required 
more money for their circulation, and, in consequence, 
enhanced the demand for, and proportionally ruined the 
value of, coin. One hundred and nine years after, or in 
1809, the coined money of Europe and America, accord- 
ing to Jacob, and he was, perhaps, not far wrong, was 
$1,824,000,000, and the advance of prices had been near 
30 per cent. ; the increasing demand for the metals which 
the continued labor of the world, and the immense expor- 
tations to Asia, presented, being, in a measure, checked 
by the paper currency, which, during this period, was 
largely substituted for money; and by the improvements 
of commercial intercourse which quickened their circula- 
tion ; both tending to prevent their rise in value. From 
1809 to 1880 the amount of coin diminished, and Prof. 
George Tucker, of Virginia, from a conjectural opinion of 
Mr. Gallatin, based on Humboldt, estimates it at not 
exceeding $1,650,000,000 ;* while Mr. Gallatin places the 
entire quantity of the precious metals, in all forms, re- 
maining in Europe and America, in that year, at $4,500,- 
000,000. 

The Spanish American colonies had furnished nine- 
tenths of the amount of the precious metals; but the diffi- 
culties that sprung up in 1810, between them and the 
mother country, resulting in permanent separation, greatly 
diminished the supply. These mines have not since 
reached, and for some time to come may not greatly 
exceed their former productiveness; since the civil con- 
dition of those States appears to be still as unsettled as 
ever, and we cannot anticipate a period—under their pre- 
sent sway—when intestine commotions and revolutions 
will altogether cease. And mining had then already 
become a regular occupation, yielding, on an average, 
the usual returns of capital and labor. Besides, the 
greater cheapness of working newly opened mines, may 
prevent the resumption of extensive operations in the 
more ancient and costly, as the Mexican mines super- 
seded partially those of Saxony ; and had the latter been 
situated in America, where labor was dearer, they would 
probably have been abandoned. The galvanic efforts of 
British companies in 1825, to work the Mexican mines, 


*The Theory of Money and Banks investigated. Geo. Tucker. 1839. 
Jacob places the amount, in 1829, at $1,502,000,000. 
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ended in confusion and failure. But we may allow an 
increased annual yield from all the silver mines, and the 
strength of the position we shall assume will not be mate- 
rially impaired. 

The product of all the mines, for twenty or thirty years 
previous to 1810, was, according to Humboldt, about 
$48,000,000 per annum. For the succeeding twenty years 
it was reduced to about 21 2-5 millions per annum. The 
consumption for this period had increased, and of course 
it will continue to do so with the accumulating wealth of 
the world. This consumption consists in the use of the 
metals for plate, jewelry and ornamental purposes ; 
which, in times of emergency may be restored to the 
forms of coin, for gilding, plating, gold and silver tissues, 
and losses at sea and elsewhere, and wear, which prevent 
their conversion into the circulating medium. The entire 
amount consumed—that in jewelry, &c., estimated by 
Humboldt at the commencement of this century—modi- 
fied by Professor Tucker to include America—was, per 
annum : 


For plate, jewelry, &c., - - - $18,000,000 
In the wear on $1,650,000,000, at 1-2 per 
cent.,* including losses at sea, (rather un- 


der the actual amount) - - - 8,250,000 
Exported to Asia, - - - . 7,300,000 
$33,550,000 


Assuming that, from that time to 1830, there was no 
increase of this sum,—and possibly there was not, since 
McCulloch thinks the receipt of coin from Asia about 
equal to the export thither during this period—the total 
amount consumed for the twenty years preceding, was 
$671,000,000 ;+ while the product of all the mines, has 
already been estimated at $21 2-5 millions per annum, or, 
for the same twenty years, $428,000,000. The difference 
between these amounts, showing the inadequacy of sup- 
ply to meet the demand, being $243,000,000, which must 
have been abstracted mainly from the coined money ; and 
thus its diminution, as stated, is not conjectural. The 


* From an experiment at the London Mint in 1826, the loss was nearly this 
amount from abrasion alone. 

+A medium between Jacob and McCulloch makes it amount to $740,000,- 
000, and the difference, according to this medium, would be $326,000,000. 
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advance in the value of the precious metals, was, for that 
period, about 14 per cent.; in that of coin, according to 
Jacob, about 16 per cent., as it had decreased about 1-6 in 
amount. By comparing the average prices of commodi- 
ties at the beginning and the end of that period, might be 
ascertained whether this enhanced value arose from the 
greater demand or the diminished supply. This compari- 
son is not relevant to our purpose, and if it were, we could 
not promise to overcome the numerous difficulties of such 
a task. 

The coined money is estimated, in 1849, at about $1,750,- 
000,000—an increase of a hundred millions over the amount 
of 1830. The products of all the mines have been some- 
what increased—those of the Ural and Siberian particu- 
larly—although the statement (Barhydt) of $15,000,000 
per annum, is, beyond doubt, over the mark. * ‘But if we 
suppose their yield to have averaged thirty millions a 
year, for the last nineteen years—which would make 570 
millions—and that the consumption for this time has been 
stationary,—or not exceeding that from 1810 to 1830,— 
viz: $33,550,000 per annum—in all $671,000,000,—then 
there would be, at present, a deficiency of seventy-four 
millions; and by adding to this, the deficit for the pre- 
ceding period, there would be required 314 millions to 
equalize production and consumption. Yet, in all proba- 
bility, consumption has already greatly augmented, and is 
doing so annually. The precise ratio is not known, nor 
the enhanced value of the metals, since Prof. Tucker 
wrote in 1889. But these items are not essential to the 
calculation ;—the tendency is obvious; and if any mate- 
rial change has occurred, in the last ten or twenty years, 
it is certainly in favor of the argument. 

It appears evident, therefore, that there is a great 
vacuum, requiring an extensive supply of the precious 
metals. The rapid industrial progress of this country, 
under an in rease of the currency necessary here, while, 
for a similar reason, it is demanded elsewhere. The de- 
crease of paper money, and the check upon it, by the 
financial system of the Government, enhances the neces- 
sity{; while the vast augmentation of wealth among the 


* We haye scen it stated at forty thousand Russian pounds. 
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people, * excites an augmented demand for utensils and 
ornaments of the precious metals, and for a correspond- 
ing increase of consumption by the arts and manufactures. 

The same remark with regard to the paper currency 
of the United States, is equally applicable, and perhaps 
in a stronger degree, to thatof Europe. The revolution- 
ary or insurrectionary disturbances within a year or two 
past, and not yet ended, among the powers of Europe, 
have shaken confidence in paper, and impaired its credit 
to such an extent, that an extraordinary opening is pre- 
sented for an increased metallic currency ; and if a finan- 
cial revolution should be completely effected, which no 
one can say will not occur in this generation—the paper _ 
and credit systems will utterly explode and many hundred 
millions of coin will be required, to satisfy the absolute 
necessities of the nations. The effect of the California 
supply of the metals, to this country, has been exagge- 
rated. There is no possibility of an alteration of. prices 
(of the metals) in our day. At this period of commer- 
cial prosperity and general intercourse, money cannot be 
confined to one country. It is a law that it must go 
where it is most wanted—where most valued, or where 
prices are lowest. A surplus would be momentary only; 
—yet, allowing credit to the most extravagant estimates, 
it is not probable that the metals will find their way here 
so rapidly, and in such quantity as to produce any Us 
at all. Mr. Gallatin wrote in 1830—‘‘In order, therefore, 
to produce a revolution in the price of gold and silver, 
_such as was caused by that event, (the discovery of 
America) mines must be discovered, which, in thirty or 
forty years, should produce, in addition to the supply re- 
quired by the increasing demand, thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand millions of dollars, or three times the quantity now 
existing; and this increased supply, must be accompanied 
with a corresponding reduction in the cost of production.” 
(On Banks and Currency, pp. 9-10.) 

It is impossible to compute the precise annual amount 
of gold, that will be produced in California, for any con- 
siderable length of time. The duration of the “ washings” 
is very uncertain. A few years may entirely exhaust 


* In ilustration of the increase of wealth, we have seen it stated that the 
annual accumulation in Great Britain amounts to sixty millions pounds ster- 
ling. And, also, that the investments of capital of Bostan alone since 1846, 
amount to $59,000,000. ; 
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them. The yield, from regular mining, by modern im- 
provements, cannot be conjectured. The number of per- 
sons to be employed in these two operations, will depend 
on the richness of the former method, and the cheapness 
of pursuing it, and upon the number and _ productiveness 
of the mines, properly speaking, which are yet in antici- 
pation, and must be discovered before they can be worked. 
While it appears indisputable, therefore, that Mr. Galla- 
tin’s thirteen or fourteen thousand millions, in thirty or 
forty years, cannot be procured, we will venture an estimate 
of the probable amount,—as reasonable as may be, from 
the authentic facts, yet published. It will be made on the 
supposition that the gold will not be exhausted during the 
period calculated. The “ washing” season is confined to 
the spring, before the streams are swollen by the melted 
snows of the mountains—and late in the summer, when 
they have fallen again, and before the rains commence. 
The “dry diggings” may be continued at all seasons, ex- 
cept during the period of rains. Yet the summer is un- 
healthy for both kinds of work, and late accounts inform 
us that hundreds were sick under a variety of diseases, 
induced mostly by exposures, and from want of proper 
attendance, and that many never recover. Prudent per- 
sons, and, in time, the large majority will become such— 
will avoid the “ mines” at that season ; and the working 
period will consequently be shortened. Under this aspect 
of things, the average number of working days in the 
year may be stated at one hundred—the number, at the 
first kind of operations, being as much under that estimate 
as that at the latter kind may be over it. There may be 
individual exceptions—some hardy spirits, earnestly bent 
on amassing without regard to weather or seasons, may 
continue the digging for a year together, and, in some rare 
instances, with impunity. But we speak of the mass of 
laborers. The product, for the first year, has been esti- 
mated at $5,000,000, and the daily average yield of each 
laborer at about an ounce of gold, or sixteen dollars, the 
price paid for it in the country. To obtain this sum, on 
such a daily average, would require more than three thou- 
sand workers for the hundred days. There were, however, 
probably not so many. During that year, there were some 
extraordinary “ wind falls” which have not been realized 
this year, and may never be realized again; and the ex- 
citement at the time of the discovery, and the fear that 
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the gold might not hold out, induced the prosecution of the 
work beyond the hundred days, and in spite of all the ha- 
zards from exposure, fatigue and even starvation. But 
recklessness of this sort wil] scarcely be continued. The 
warnings against it have been sufficiently impressive. _ It 
is said that there are about eight thousand persons this 
season at the mines. If all of these were to devote them- 
selves for the hundred days, at the diggings, and each man 
realize his ounce per day, the amount total would be over 
$12,000,000. But from this number we must deduct the 
sick and uusuccessful; those who may labor but a few 
days only, and those who may not collect any thing,—and 
of this latter number, the class is by no means insignificant. 
It would be more reasonable to estimate the regular work- 
ing number at five thousand, and their annual product at 
$8,000,000. The number will increase with every year, 
so long as $16 per day may be realized ; but the limit to 
this increase may be fixed somewhat by the natural pre- 
dilections of numbers for other pursuits, in a country, the 
wants of which may be nearly as compensative, and far 
less perilous and laborious. These pursuits will multiply 
in due degree with the increase of population, and the 
progress of the heterogeneous masses to a fixed and proper 
social organization. In 2,000 square miles, or 45 miles 
square—the present extent of the gold region,—a vast 
multitude of seekers may be found; yet in no long period 
these will be narrowed down almost entirely to those who 
could endure the exhausting labor, and who had no ambi- 
tion beyond it. We would estimate this number, annu- 
ally employed, on the average ; each producing his ounce 
per day for forty years, at not more than 20,000. Their 
yearly gains would amount to $32,000,000; and, for the 
entire period, to only twelve hundred and eighty million. 
But lest this should be regarded as too low an assumption, 
we will suppose the number to be 100,000 laborers. Now, 
the sum accruing from such a number, would be at the 
average assumed, for the whole forty years, but six and a 
half thousand millions of dollars, the half only of the 
amount required by Mr. Gallatin to produce any revolu- 
tion in prices. If veins of gold should be detected in the 
mountains—where lie the sources of the flakes and dust 
of the river beds, the lower hills and the valleys,—and be 
worked systematically with machinery, each person em- 
ployed would probably realize something more than his 
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daily ounce. But to counteract this estimate, a small pro- 
portion only of the laborers in our calculations would thus 
find employment, and the “washing,” to a great extent 
would be superceded and abandoned. The total results 
with all the advantages of machinery, and the discovery 
of the true sources of the gold, would hardly exceed the 
amount in our estimate. At conclusion it will be quite safe 
we think, to assume that the effect of the “ gold mania,” 
and the influx of the precious metal from California, will 
fail to influence unfavorably the social condition of the 
civilized world in any quarter, of its pernicious moral ef- 
fects, the fear may be more reasonably entertained. Its 
evils will enure chiefly to the thousand insane adventurers, 
who, without the necessary resources of physcique and 
moral, have rushed blindly into a remote region, where 
both, in great degree, are generally assential. The wretch- 
ed creatures who, at home, could not resist the cravings of 
an insatiable appetite, will find themselves as little able 
to centend with the rigors of the climate and the severest 
necessities of labor, among the glittering sands of Cali- 
fornia ! Ht 


Arr. II.—An Oration, delivered before the two Societies of 
the South-Carolina College, on the 4th of December, 
1849. By James H. Hammonpn, a member of the Eu- 
phradian Society. Charleston: Walker and James. 
1850. 


Wes have read this little pamphlet with great pleasure, 
and we hope not without profit. We knew too much of 
the author to expect to find it filled with the vapid com- 
mon places, and stereotyped pedantry, which too often 
characterize such productions. But we were not prepared 
to sce even him take so lofty a stand, from whence, 
glancing over the whole field of Philosophy, he might 
point the boundaries and characteristics of its several 
provinces. The pupil of no particular school, his aim 
seems to have been to deal impartially with the merits 
and defects of all, and to bring together, from all sources, 
ancient and modern, thoughts calculated to enlarge the 
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mind and elevate the purposes of life, and, at the same 
time, such as will bear the test of manly practical com- 
mon sense. Appealing to no sordid or selfish motives of 
action, the discourse is calculated to cheer and inspirit 
the mind in the pursuit of true wisdom, and to stimulate 
the faculties to the fulfilment of man’s mission: to inspire 
him “ with thoughts beyond the limit of his frame :” to 
exalt 

“ His generous aim to all diviner deeds : 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 

And through the mists of pen and of sense, 


And through the hoping tide of chance and pain 
To urge his course unfaltering.” 


We are thankful to General Hammond for the notice 
he has bestowed on a kind of pedants, who are always 
prating about the “Baconian Philosophy,” the “inductive 
system,” the “analytical method,” the “experimentum cru- 
cis,” and the “ Novum Organum.” To say nothing of the 
disgust with which we listen to men who do but repeat 
what they have heard others say, we are impatient of 
being told that the world was near six thousand years 
old, before men learned to reason. We are no schoolmen ; 
but we have heard that Aristotle and Socrates had a gift 
in that way, and that many truths, which do not lie upon 
the surface, and which no man has ventured to question 
after subjecting them to all the tests of “analytical 
methods,” were discovered some centuries before the 
Christian era. We have always inclined to the belief, 
that, from the beginning of the world, all men have been 
thinking, as at this day, each according to the measure of 
his capacity, just as every man, according to the strength 
of his stomach, digests his food. We suspect, that both 
processes are carried on by the spontaneous action of the 
appropriate faculties and organs, and both much the better 
for not being liable to be controlled or regulated by the 
will. We do not think that the health of any man’s body 
is promoted by always thinking about his stomach, and 
Wwe suppose that the advance toward true wisdom is 
rarely hastened by any like attention to the intellect. If 
any effect is produced by this superintendence of the 
processes of nature, it will probably be to increase the 
number of flatulent valetudinarians, full of wind and 
crotchets, instead of roast-beef and common sense. 

We have often met with men of eager and envious 
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minds, who, not having had the advantage of education, 
and being denied the means of accurate knowledge, ex- 
ercise their faculties in a way quite satisfactory to them- 
selves, but by no means conducive to the advancement 
of philosophical truth. They begin by guessing, and then 
from their scanty and inaccurate information, cull out 
such facts as may seem to favor their foregone conclusion. 
Such men are apt to be wise in their own eyes, and in 
the eyes of others no better informed, who are in the way 
of being infected with their crude notions. How many 
of those the world calls the Philosophers of antiquity were 
precisely in this condition! With their limited means of 
knowledge, there were but few subjects in regard to 
which they could do more than guess in the first instance ; 
and then, having dignified their guesses with the name of 
“philosophical tests,” they went on to magnify such few 
facts as they could get hold of, into presumptions, and 
coin proofs of the correctness of their conjectures. This 
they did, because it was all they could do. It was not so 
much that they did not know how to reason, as that they 
had not, and could not obtain, the necessary data. Soc- 
rates alone had the sobriety and unpretending simplicity 
of mind and character to see the insufficiency of his data, 
and to declare that all his knowledge was “that he knew 
nothing.” This saying alone is proof enough that he 
himself belonged to the Baconian school, and that, with 
the means of knowledge since vouchsafed to us, he would 
have reasoned as accurately as any disciple of that school 
could wish. It was not his fault that he could not ea- 
periment on the nature of God, the great problem that oc- 
cupied his mind. That other minds in his day, wrought 
by accurate methods is proved by the unimpeachable cor- 
rectness of their reasoning in Mathematics, the only sci- 
ence the axioms of which belong to all time, and are 
equally in the reach of all men every where. In that ex- 
act science men were not long in finding out, that, how- 
ever, by knowing three of the six parts of a triangle, they 
could calculate the rest, yet the knowledge of two only 
could lead to no conclusion. They knew, as well as Lord 
Bacon himself, that, before they could begin to reason, 
they must resort to experiment, that is to mensuration, to 
get athird. Their misfortune was, that, in other sciences, 
it was not so easy to ascertain the number and quality of 
the necessary data, that the means of getting at them 
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were limited, and that the subjects which they most de- 
sired to investigate were too interesting to be dismissed 
from their thoughts, even when convinced that certainty 
was unattainable. They had nothing left for it but to 
muse—to dream—to conjecture, and, at last, to persuade, 
themselves that the probabilities in favor of what they 
desired to believe amounted to proof. Hence ethey learn- 
ed to look into their own minds, and to seize upon their 
impulses, their desires themselves, as facts to reason from, 
in support of desired conclusions. This led to the ideal 
school. “The desire of immortality,” said Plato, “ proves 
the soul to be immortal.” It was a grand thought, the 
offspring of other and grander thoughts. It implied a 
previous conviction of the existence and goodness of 
Gop ; of his interest in his creatures, and his purpose “ not 
to leave himself without a witness” in their hearts. 
Hence they insisted that this “longing after immortality” 
was implanted by him as the only means, without direct 
revelation, of giving man to know himself to be immor- 
tal. It awakened a wonder that such revelation had not 
been made—a hope that God would some day reveal him- 
self, and thus prepared the mind to expect a revelation 
and to believe it when made. 

That altar at Athens “to the unknown God |” did it not 
import that they who erected it knew that the idols they 
bowed down to, in the eager cravings of the heart after 
a god to worship, were not gods; and that the only living 
and true God was not known to them? Even so said St. 
Paul. “The world, by wisdom, knew not God ;” and this 
truth the Baconians of Athens had found out. They had 
ascertained the insufficiency of their data to determine 
the character of the Creator, and the nature of the case 
admitted of no experimentum crucis, or any other sort of 
experiment to supply the defect. They saw that reasoning 
was vain, and they ceased to reason, but they could still 
feed their hungry minds with speculation, and console 
themselves with the idea, that if they did not know God, 
it was because God had chosen not to make himself known 
to them. To us, it seems that it is precisely here that 
Lord Bacon himself would have rested. 

But, though they had no means of making the much 
desired experiment, it was made for them, and it was 
literally the experimentum crucis. Armed with this, the 
Apostle was prepared to say to them, “whom therefore. 
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ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” “Life 
and immortality are now brought to light,” and God re- 
vealed himself to be just the being that Socrates had wor- 
shipped, in fancy and in hope, and that all good men 
desired to find him to be. It was a triumph of Platonism. 
It was experimental proof that the conclusion drawn by 
Plato from the workings of the mind and the aspirations 
of the heart were true; and none received the new mani- 
festation with more undoubting faith, than the disciples of 
that school. We will not go so far as to say that the rea- 
sonings by which they had arrived at the conclusion thus 
signally verified, were logical, analytic, inductive, or capa- 
ble of being indicated on any sound principles of ratioci- 
nation. But the Baconian himself must admit that he 
would have had no sufficient data to pronounce the con- 
clusion false. And even now, he who takes the instincts 
of his nature,—his native sense of right and wrong,—his 
impulses and desires as facts to reason from, will continue 
to do so; and the author of the Novum Organum himself 
would be bound to admit, on his own principles, that there 
are no sufficient data to prove such a one to be in error. 
If it be an error, it is one that has long been precious to 
us, and is every day more and more deeply rooted in our 
hearts and minds, as we approach the time when all error 
shall be corrected, and all delusion forever dispelled. 

We have dwelt the longer on this topic, because we 
have long been satisfied, that though it is sometimes 
possible to beat conviction into the head of a dunce, there 
is no process by which he can be taught to reason out 
new conclusions for himself; and we are equally sure that 
it is impossible to keep a man of acute, inquiring mind 
from inverting and applying such processes without aid 
from others. He takes to the use of his faculties, as soon 
as they unfold themselves, as naturally as a child to the 
use of his teeth. Observe him, and you will see at once 
that, without waiting to be told, he knows that he has 
them, and knows why they were furnished. Supply him 
with facts, and he will put them together for himself, and 
arrive at his conclusions by the same process which Lord 
Bacon has shown to be natural. It may be well at first 
to check his instinctive propensity to do this, by admonish- 
ing him not to begin to reason too soon; but when his 
self-taught philosophy has prepared him to understand 
the teachings of the Baconian school, he will find himself 
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in the condition of the man who had been talking prose 
all his life without knowing it. 

We hope not to be understood as disparaging Lord 
Bacon, or undervaluing the service rendered by him to 
the world. The latter we estimate as highly as one any 
can; and of Lord Bacon himself we are ready to speak in 
the words of General Hammond, as of “one to whom was 
vouchsafed the utmost intellectual capacity with which 
man, as far as we know, can be endowed.” The merit of 
his achievements in the cause of truth and humanity is in 
his triumph over a false, artificial, scholastic logic, the fal- 
lacy of which was not more obvious to any than to them 
that used it. It was not that he convinced them. He dis- 
abused others. He exposed the fallacy of a cheating sys- 
tem, devised to conceal the falsehood of doctrines by which 
men were deluded and enslaved. Had Romanism needed 
no disguise, the logic of the schools would probably never 
have been invented, or never used but for amusement. 
But it was no laughing matter, when, under pain of fire 
and faggot, men were required to reject the evidence of 
their senses, and to yield a zealous assent to propositions 
condemned by that, and by inward consciousness, because 
supported by a sort of logic they might not know how to 
answer. Had Lord Bacon done no more than to shame 
such sophistry out of countenance, he would have deserved 
the gratitude of the age he lived in. He, doubtless, did 
more than this ; but it is for this precisely that he is most 
praised by the sciolists who always have his name on their 
lips. This is what they call the introduction of a new 
method of reasoning, when, we have no doubt, it was no 
more than a restoration of the method used by Noah be- 
fore the flood, and the exposure and suppression of an arti- 
ficial juggle, devised to silence all, while convincing none. 
And this, too, was no new device. It was but the appli- 
cation of an old and innocent trick to a new and wicked 
purpose. It was as old as Eubulides, and no more dis- 
proved the soundness of syllogistic reasoning, than the 
sophisms of his school discredited the demonstrations of 
Euclid. And who, at this day, questions the justness of a 
conclusion deduced by regular syllogism, because a fallacy 
may be so presented, as to look like one to the unskilful ? 
Let it contradict the evidence of his senses, or his inward 
consciousness, or any known truth, and not only will he 
reject it, but the logician himself will tell him how to_ 
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detect, expose and refute it. It was but the other day 
that we saw an algebraic equation so worked, as to prove 
three to be equal to nothing. It might have perplexed a 
learner, but whom would it have convinced? Is algebra, 
. therefore, fallacious? No; and the professor who had 
prepared the puzzle was at hand to solve it. If, indeed, 
he had an end to answer by it, he might have withheld 
the explanation. He might have built on it a new argu- 
ment in favor of the Trinity in Unity ; for if, as all will 
admit, nothing is not greater than one, and if, as he had 
proved, three is not greater than nothing, then three is not 
greater than one. Such are the tricks that men play for 
their amusement. But is logic or algebra, therefore, an- 
swerable for the folly of those, who, on such grounds, 
would discredit either the evidence of their senses, or the 
great fundamental doctrine of revealed truth? When 
schoolmen thus imposed on the simplicity of the un- 
learned, Lord Bacon taught their dupes to laugh at them. 
But did he teach them to laugh at genuine logical rea- 
soning ? 

Lord Bacon saw that men had not facts enough to rea- 
son from. They had begun their speculations too soon. 
He advised them to collect more facts. It was the same 
advice which, as the story goes, that merry monarch, 
Charles II., hinted to the royal society. He proposed, it is 
said, that they should investigate the cause “ why a tub 
of water with a fish in it, weighs no more than the same 
tub and water without the fish.” They wrote many 
learned treatises which were handed to him, but as he 
liked a joke better than learned disquisitions, instead of 
reading them, he asked if they had weighed the tub with 
and without the fish. Lord Bacon, too, seems to have 
thought that in seeking facts to reason from, it is best to 
resort, when practicable, to the evidence of the senses. 
We remember to have once heard this same suggestion 
made by a pert chap to a grave protessor. The latter, in 
lecturing on the uses of the pendulum, had said that it 
might be employed to settle a point then in dispute about 
the height of the Natural Bridge. “Go on the bridge,” 
said he, “let down a uniform rod to the bottom, make it 
vibrate, compare its vibrations with those of the second 
pendulum, and then, by calculation, you get the exact 
length.” “ Would it not do,” said the youngster, “to mea- 
sure the rod.” In all but the modesty that characterized 
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that great man, the boy was a young Lord Bacon. For 
what said he, “Get as many of your facts as you can 
from the evidence of the senses, and seek the rest by 
induction.” And yet we doubt whether the most zealous 
Baconian, having one angle and two sides of a triangle, 
would go a mile to measure the third side. 

Yet, because of this, Lord Bacon is cited as authority, 
for a low, grovelling, sensual, earthy system, “the Gospel 
of enlightened selfishness” which calls itself utilitarian. 
While it denies the importance of any considerations, the 
value of which cannot be estimated in dollars and cents, 
it rejects all arguments drawn from the inner conscious- 
ness of man, his hopes, his aspirations, and his moral sense. 
For this last it claims the authority of Locke. Strong in 
this, it rejects all other authority but that which a selfish 
philosophy, the nurse of self-sufficiency, attributes to its 
own dogmas. It learns to turn a deaf ear to conscience, 
scoffs at the idea of any communication with the mind 
but through the outward senses, and thus, while it hardens 
the heart, it fortifies the understanding to repel all belief 
in the influence of the spirit of God. We shall not here 
discuss these topics. But we are curious to know what a 
disciple of Locke, who should be at the same time a disci- 
ple of Bacon, and, as such, bound to succomb to the evi- 
dence of experiment, would say to the experiments of 
Mesmerism. Would he deny the evidence of his senses 
(awarding to Locke the only witnesses) or, in defiance of 
Bacon, declare that experiment proves nothing ; or would 
he admit that the mind is, in some way inscrutable to him, 
susceptible of ideas and influences that do not reach it 
through the bodily senses? Do such men never dream? 
And have they yet invented a theory of dreams, according 
to which the mind, without the least conscious exercise of 
the thinking faculty, may be forced into conviction of a 
cherished error, by arguments seemingly proceeding from 
the lips of another? Are such arguments furnished by 
the dreamer’s own reason? Is the image, which, floating 
before the pleased imagination, and engaging all the fa- 
culties in delightful contemplation, suddenly vanishes, and 
is replaced by some form of horror, dispelled by himself? 

We justly call this the age of discovery ; and this is the 
boast of these men above all others. Where would they 
now be in the march of mind, if, fifty years ago, they could 
have rooted themselves immovably in the conviction that 
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there were no “secrets in Heaven and earth not dreamed 
of in their Philosophy.” Yet this is precisely what they 
now do, in regard to the most interesting and least ex- 
plored of all the realms of science. The most valuable 
truth that discovery makes known to the philosophic 
mind, is the depth of its former ignorance. It teaches the 
nothingness of what was known before, and the innume- 
rable errors in which it had been involved. Should it not 
suggest that all that we have yet discovered may still be 
as nothing in comparison with what may yet be discovered, 
and that there may be even now as much error as truth in 
what we know. Instead of spurring on the mind in a too 
eager pursuit, with the presumptuous hope that we shall 
presently know every thing ; should it not rather sober us 
into a steadier pace with the thought that all that the lim- 
ited faculties of man can ever discover, may still be as 
nothing in comparison with that which man in the flesh 
shall never know? Such wasits effecton Newton. The 
very vastness of the ocean of knowledge, on the shores of 
which he stood, admonished him of the nothingness of the 
shells and pebbles at his feet, compared with the wonders 
that must forever lie hid in its boundless expanse and un- 
fathomable depths. Humbled in conscious ignorance, he 
was in a mood to receive the teachings of him, who alone 
knows all things. Aware that there was so much that he 
did not know, he was the last man in the world to set lim- 
its to what might be, and to reject evidence of any thing 
merely because it might seem to him impossible. 

In an age when invention is every day discovering new 
and unappropriated objects of desire, and opening new 
careers in whichevery man may take an even start ; when 
innovation is shaking the foundations of all recognized 
right, and revolution is assailing all its bulwarks ; when 
the whole human race is divided into those who have every 
thing to hope, and those who have every thing to fear; 
the ascendant of selfishness in the mind becomes universal 
and absolute. Ina rout or a shipwreck—in the plunder 
of a stormed city, or the scramble for the treasures of a 
newly discovered mine, the only thought of every man is 
to save himself, or do the best he can for himself. Yet, in 
the midst of all this jostling strife, some recollections of 
better thoughts will haunt the mind and disturb its self- 
complacency. Eager to be reconciled to itself, how gladly 
will it listen to any who will undertake to reduce the 
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maxims of selfishness to a plausible system, and profanely 
dignify it with the name of Philosophy! Such a one is 
hailed as the apostle of a new faith, which, all who adopt 
it, support with the zeal of new converts. He isa bold 
man, who, at such a time, will venture to assail it. “Tf, 
in this life only, he has hope, he is of all men the most 
miserable ;’, for he will be trampled down and crushed be- 
neath the feet of the rushing multitude whose career he 
crosses. But, if, perchance his name should “outlive the 
envy of the day,” a time will come, when men shall do him 
justice, and commemorate him as “one of whom the world 
he lived in was not worthy.” Such must be the fate, and 
such alone can be the hope of one, who, like General 
Hammond, ventures, at this time, to expose the shallow, 
selfish, grovelling maxims of the utilitarian school. 


“ When,” says he, “ we have armed ourselves with genuine knowl- 
edge, and learned these great and all important lessons from the 
past, we may be prepared to determine what our real state of pro- 
gress is, and what shall be done to carry onward the mighty cause 
of civilization. And we cannot fail to perceive at once and to de- 
nounce the shallow falsehood of those vulgar and narrow, but too 
common notions of utility, which, overlooking the great essential 
truths that man has passions as well as wants—sentiments and reason 
as well as appetites and muscles, attribute our present civilization to 
physical and experimental philosophy and inductive reasoning on 
their results, and teach that the highest objects of life, the most im- 
portant duties to posterity are fulfilled by constructing steam en- 
gines, and rail roads, and electric telegraphs. If, indeed, we are 
constrained to admit induction and experimental philosophy to be 
of paramount importance, it will be as applied on a higher, broader 
and nobler scale, to the events of time—to the motives and actions 
of mankind. And this was an essential feature in Bacon’s system, 
and that on which really rests all his usefulness and all his glory. 
For he himself denounced experiments made for “ productive rather 
than enlightening” purposes. He declared that “the duties of life 
were more than life itself’—that “the Georgics of the mind” were 
worthy of being celebrated in heroic verse; and embodying pro- 
found truth in a striking metaphor; he said that ‘knowledges are 
as pyramids, whereof history is the basis.’ ” 


A single additional extract will serve to indicate the 
lofty point of view from which General Hammond glances 
over his subject. It is a cursory glance. Within the lim- 
its of an hour’s speech, it could be no more; but it is the 
glance of an eagle-eye. 
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“Tt has been well and truly said, and generally admitted, that 
history is but an illustration of philosophy. Action is in the main 
the result of thought, and to comprehend it thoroughly we must 
penetrate the minds of men, and analyze their workings. To trace 
and understand our civilization, then, we must not only have the 
knowledge of the events of time, and of the deeds, and institutions, 
and experiments of mankind, and their ideal conceptions in poetry, 
and art, and oratory,—but we must study the history of Thought. 
Metaphysical and moral philosophy has in all enlightened ages em- 
bodied the most important ideas of the present and the past, and 
develope the tendencies of men’s minds in their varying but unre- 
mitted efforts to penetrate the future. But here as in common his- 
tory, we find, apart from revelation, but little new in modern times. 
The philosophers of antiquity made the first charts of the human 
mind, and so complete were they, that all inquiries since have been 
mainly guided by them. The great Sensual school, which has pre- 
vailed so extensively for the last century and a half, and of which 
Locke is called the founder, may be referred directly to Aristotle, 
who first boldly taught that all our knowledge comes through the 
senses. All other schools that deserve the name, are based on one 
portion or anothor of the ideal philosophy of Plato. All philoso- 
phic theories, even the wildest and most delusive broodings of the 
imagination, if made by subtle reasoning to assume a consistent 
shape, are replete with interest and instruction, since they teach the 
allusions of the ages and the races, and exhibit to us the weakness 
and blindness of our nature, and the absurdities to which we are 
forever prone. But the two great schools of the Lyceum and Acad- 
emy, were founded on imperishable elements in human nature, and 
until the second advent shall shed perfect light, they will, after all 
the wheat is separated from the chaff; after the momentous truths 
of Revelation and the mighty facts which time developes shall have 
been recorded over the acknowledged errors of philosophy, still, as 
they have so long done, divide between them a vast, unknown, and 
deeply interesting realm, through which all must travel, as all have 
travelled to whom have been given reason, feeling, and imagination. 
Whoever believes that all our ideas are derived from external sources 
through the senses, and all real knowledge from experiment; that 
God has given man the peculiar faculty of reason, as the only safe 
guide through the perilous paths of life; and that to do the nght 
thing in the right place, To EY xai KAAQZ 1s the highest human wis- 
dom, he is a follower of Aristotle. Whoever, on the other hand, 
yields himself to a belief in innate ideas; whoever confides in the 
exalting faith that there is “a Divinity that stirs within us,” and that 
despite “this muddy vesture of decay that hems us in,” the Author 
of our being holds direct communion with our souls, regulating our 
impulses, guiding our instincts, and infusing into us that “longing 
after immortality” which sustains the struggling spirit through the 
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great Mayn Aéavaros of the universe,—he is a disciple of Plato 
the divine. 

“The truly wise, the genuine christian, will perhaps endeavor in 
his practice to unite the virtues of both systems, and in conformity 
with the Apostolic injunction, perfect his faith by works, and thus 
consummate the civilization of mankind.” 


This last sentence refers us to the only true light for the 
only true Philosophy. In that Philosophy selfishness has 
no place. “He who would save his life shall lose it,” is 
the grand maxim of its divine author. It is the leading 
maxim of all the truly great; a maxim, which, while it 
appears to extinguish hope, preserves it forever unextin- 
guishable, and prepares men, (in the language of the wisest 
of uninspired men,) “to perform the tasks of hope, in the 
midst of despair.” 


Art. [V.—Navtcarion Laws. 
The Anatomy of the Navigation Laws. By Joun Lewis, 
Esq., M. P. London: Charles Gilpin. 1847, p. 336. 


{Second Notice.] 


~ In our last number we said that we should recur to the 
Navigation Laws, and endeavour to explain its operations 
on the various objects intended to be effected by it. Ac- 
cording to the evidence given by the Collector of the Port 
of London, there is no law present to prevent a foreign 
vessel navigating any of their rivers; and it was not till 
1825, that the coasting trade was confined to British built 
vessels; and previous to the reign of Queen Victoria, for- 
eign steamers might carry passengers from one port to 
another of the Kingdom. The fact that there had been no 
such laws, shews very conclusively that the ship owners, 
at home, dreaded no rival in such trade, or, as usual, much 
complaint would have been heard from them. To open 
their whole coasting trade then could be attended with no 
injury to the country, but, on the contrary, would be useful 
to commerce, by the example of liberality which it would 
offer to other nations. 

During the Oregon question we could never comprehend 
the ground of objection made to allowing the British to 
navigate the Columbia river. In time of peace it could on- 
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ly enlarge the market, and all the facilities of exchange— 
and in time of war, it could not increase the danger, as it 
would, then, be only a question of power, any how ; for, if 
at such a time, there was any object for their navigating 
it, they would do so, if they could; and if we desired for 
self-defence to exclude them, it would depend on our mili- 
tary power to prevent it. So of the St. Lawrence. We 
can see no injury which could befall the Canadians, in al- 
lowing to the Americans the Navigation of that river. On 
the contrary, like all mutual commercial intercourse, it 
would be beneficial to both sides. If the coasting trade of 
the two countries, England and America, were thrown 
open, it is evident, from facts stated in the memorials from 
Canada to the British Government, there would be danger, 
as Mr. Webster, seems to apprehend, that we may be dri- 
ven from our own shores, to some extent, if we open our 
coasting trade to their cheaply navigated vessels. At 
least, all those in the English Parliament, who, like Mr. 
Webster, favour the protective policies, entertain an opin- 
ion of the result exactly opposed to his. Lord Brougham, 
and Lord Nelson, believe it impossible for British vessels 
to enter into successful completion with the United States, 
either in ship-building or in sailing them, if their naviga- 
tion laws were repealed; and Lord Brougham thought 
Lord John Russell’s Cabinet thought so as to the coasting 
trade, or they would have proposed to have repealed that 
also. We believe it was no such apprehension which de- 
tered those gentlemen from such a proposition, but a fear 
of defeat from popular prejudice, which has not yet on 
this subject been dispelled from the public mind. Lord 
Grey, on the contrary, believed that if there was one inter- 
estin that country which would be more benefited than 
any other, by the repeal of the Navigation Laws, it was the 
commercial marine. “The British shipping was deeply 
interested in getting rid of these capricious restrictions. If 
the barbarous and disgraceful principles of monopoly, on 
which the Navigation Laws were founded, were adopted 
by foreign nations to the same extent as by themselves, 
the warehousing system would be atan end, and the nu- 
merous classes dependent thereon, would be involved in 
ruin. If the restrictions of the Navigation Laws were not 
preserved for the purpose of raising freights, what were 
they for? He warned the House against reopening the 
question of protection in the present state of Europe, of 
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settling class against class, on a question so exciting as the 
food of the people. Were their Lordships going to play 
into the hands of the agitators connected with the anti- 
corn-law league, and to give a pretext for renewing the 
machinery of that association ?” 

If a merchant desires to send a cargo of goods from one 
port of the United States to another port, we can see no 
reason why he should not employ that ship which will 
well serve his purpose and at the least expense; and if he 
is allowed to do so in the foreign trade, why not do so in 
the coasting trade? That trade does not include, how- 
ever, river navigation; for we have shewn that notwith- 
standing the coasting trade has been prohibited in Eng- 
land to foreign ships ever since the time of Elizabeth, yet 
the navigation of their rivers is still open to the navigation 
of foreign vessels; and passengers might have been car- 
ried by steamers from port to port, until the time of the 
present Queen. 

A long list of articles, we have said, has been prohibi- 
ted for many years from being imported from any part of 
Europe into Great Britain, except in British vessels, or in 
ships of the country, &c., from whence they came, or are 
usually exported. ‘To avoid the effect of this law, the ports 
of one part of Europe have been naturalized or declared 
natural ports of other nations, until the law, what with 
“the patching and cobbling,” as Mr. Ricardo calls it, by 
every Parliament since 1660, has been left with so many 
rents and holes, and accidental omissions, that certain 
goods may be brought to England in any ships. We are 
told that to accident, alone, cattle, flour, refined sugar, 
copper ore, &c., are admitted in any ship. The Queen, 
by an order in Council, may naturalize ports at her dis- 
cretion. 

It would seem to be but pursuing common sense, to let 
peopie judge for themselves, where they had best build a 
ship, of what material, how he is to man her,—in short, 
to buy her where cheapest and to navigate her in the 
cheapest manner. But this is all folly in the eyes of pro- 
tectionists. Industry must be organized, and the govern- 
ment knows better than individuals what they should do. 
No foreigner can own any part of a ship, on the same 
grounds of policy as that adopted in several States of the 
American Union, where foreigners have been prohibited 
or discouraged from owning shares in any insurance or 
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banking company, because, in case of a destructive fire, 
like that of Charleston and Cincinnati, or a failure of a 
bank, like that of the United States, we prefer the loss to 
be all our own, and are jealous of letting foreigners share 
with us! A miserable, short-sighted policy, to which the 
eyes of our people have been opened, but at a sad expense. 

A ship loses her privilege, and is no longer a British 
vessel, if she receives repairs in a foreign port, that cost 
more than 20 shillings the ton, unless the commissioners 
of customs, “at home,” and not the owner or agent on 
the spot where the necessity arises, think they were abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It will be recollected that the British Navigation Laws, 
in granting protection to their mercantile shipping, did it 
expressly on condition that the government should exer- 
cise the right, in time of war, to impress either ships, or 
men or both. For this reason every vessel was required 
to be named and registered, nor could their names be 
changed without the authority of the law. Every sea- 
man for the like cause was compelled to be registered, by 
way of convenience to the press-gang. This regulation 
is still kept up in America, though we allow no impress- 
ment. Such is the influence of imitation. But among 
the extraordinary inconsistencies of the Protective Policy, 
is, that no nation within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, though a British subject, can serve in the 
British commercial marine, and as they are already British 
subjects, they cannot be naturalized, though it is compe- 
tent to foreigners to become so, and to obtain all the 
rights and privileges of a British subject, in his calling 
as amariner. Hence, the Lascars, seamen, are excluded 
from the commercial ships coming west of the Cape of 
Good Hope, though they may serve on board ships of 
war, and hold important offices; and these Lascars, we 
are told, are excellent seamen. The ship may be British 
built, owned, registered and commanded, yet if manned 
by Lascars, she is excluded from the trade of England, 
and of her other colonies! Mr. Ricardo gives us the case 
of the ship Earl Balcarras, which was sent from Canton 
to London with a cargo of tea, but manned by Lascars. 
To avoid the penalties of the law when she reached Eng- 
land, she was compelled to take on board an additional 
crew of British seamen, and she returned to Bombay, 
where she belonged, with both of her crews; having 
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aboard about 70 British seamen more than she wanted. 
On her arrival the British crew were sent adrift, to find 
employment if they could, and the owner, a native mer- 
chant of wealth, seeing the useless expense he had been 
put to, declared it would be the last ship and cargo he 
would send to England. 

And while the British government have been doing all 
they could to encourage the growth of cotton in India, it 
is amusing to see how they, in part, defeat their plans by 
their own measures of monopoly. It was stated by Mr. 
Brown, who was examined before the committee, that he 
had just received letters from Bombay, which informed 
him that there was a large supply of cotton then at that 
port, which could not be brought to England, where it 
was in great demand, because there were no British ships 
present, to take it away, while, at the very time, the ports 
of Bombay and Calcutta were filled with ships, seaworthy 
and well manned and commanded, but being manned with 
Lascars, subjects too of Great Britain, they were all wil- 
ling but could not sail to England, for the anti-Lascar 
clause. The manufacturers were suffering in Lancashire, 
the ships and men were idle, and yet their owners thought 
it would be better to continue so than submit to the expense 
of taking in an additional crew in England. This was the 
way to encourage the growers of cotton in India, the 
ship owners there, and the cotton manufacturers of Eng- 
land! One would think it an equally admirable plan to 
attach their East India subjects to the Home Government. 
The cotton planters of the United States should have pre- 
sented their thanks to the British ship owners for such a 
wise provision. “I know of no process,” says Mr. Ri- 
cardo, “ by which a Lascar, a subject of the British crown 
can obtain the rights and privileges of a British subject, 
in his calling as a mariner, unless he goes to the expense 
of an act of Parliament.” 

The apprentice system is another evil. To force the 
increase of sailors is, like forcing manufactures and every 
thing else, against sound sense and good policy; for this 
forcing an increase in the number of sailors, if effectual, 
must lower and keep down the wages of able seamen, as 
inferior manufactures forced will drive away good. Thus, 
these able seamen are driven to other services. In this 
way numbers are driven from the British to the American 
service. Mr. Ricardo says it is, in fact, “a British nursery 
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for foreign service.” Even masters and owners complain 
of this unwise regulation, as an arbitrary interference 
with the labor market, and while at times it is a hardship 
on the sailor, at others it is such on the owners. The ap- 
prentices have to be supported while they are off service. 
This we presume is a part consideration for keeping off 
competition. If none were employed but able. bodied 
seamen, which would be the case if left to free compe- 
tition, there would be more safety for passengers, as well 
as cargo. The history of our own navy shews that mu- 
tiny and insubordination are more likely to occur where 
apprentices are employed, than where they are not. 
Every one will remember the case of the Somers. And 
it was given in evidence before the committee of Par- 
liament, that in consequence of these regulations, the 
conduct of the crews in the British mercantile marine 
has become, of late, much more disorderly than formerly, 
(p. 87,) and that they were not equal in conduct to those 
of other nations, being neither as temperate nor as subor- 
dinate. At Hamburgh foreign ships and foreign captains 
are preferred, even by British merchants, to those of Eng- 
land, wherever they can be employed. 

At Hamburgh complaints are made against the British 
Navigation Laws, yet that shrewd and thriving people 
have never retaliated, and, we see, their captains and 
ships are preferred, their ship owners prosper and their 
tonnage increases. 

Admiral Dundas, who was examined before the com- 
mittee, gave it as his opinion, that if the Navigation 
Laws were repealed there would be an amelioration in 
the condition of masters, and men, who were now so 
neglected, that the children of respectable parents were 
now no longer sent to sea in merchant ships. 

But it is said to constitute a nursery for the royal navy. 
Even here the law has failed; for the royal and mercan- 
tile marine are competitors, and the demand for both 
services increases simultaneously, and the struggle is 
greater in time of war than at any other time ; and when 
there is a greater supply of sailors than are required, they 
go into foreign service. They will go at any time where 
they are best paid. “An able seaman,” says Mr. Ricardo, 
“is a skilled workman; he takes his labor into market 
and sells it to the highest bidder, and if the law force 
him to take less wages from one master than he can ob- 
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tain from another, it is robbing him of his property and 
perpetrating an unjustifiable tyranny. We have already 
shewn that these laws injure, instead of improving the 
character of seamen, and that two to one of the British 
seamen are engaged in unprotected foreign trade. It was 
proved before the committee that there were not above 
one thousand men of the royal navy who had been brought 
up in the merchants service. (p. 106.) 

By the navigation laws there can be no trade carried 
on between the mother country and any of her colonies, 
by foreign vessels, nor between any of the colonies; nor 
can any goods be taken to any colony, but in vessels of 
the country producing the goods, or from which they are 
usually exported, naturalised ports included ; but even this 
trade is limited to vessels of nations granting to England 
similar privileges, or that puts her ships on the footing of 
the most favored nation, certain free ports being declara- 
ble by orders in council. The effect is palpable, that the 
colonies pay higher for what they import, and get less for 
what they export ; and this is for the benefit of the mo- 
nopolist “at home,” and to the injury of all others at home 
or in the colonies. At best, the trade so restricted must 
either injure the colony or the mother country, for they 
place themselves, (says Mr. Torrens, in his Essay on the 
Production of wealth, pp. 240, 285,) to a certain extent, in 
an artificial and precarious state, and upon any change of 
that condition, revulsions and derangements must succeed, 
and the amount of injury is the difference between the 
price which either pays for the products of the other over 
and above what they could get them at from others. But 
there is something more with the producer, in every coun- 
try where the restrictive system operates as a tax on 
exchanges. The producer is doubly injured as producer 
and consumer, for his sales are thereby limited, whether 
the sales are made abroad or at home, and his profits 
diminished (see McGregor’s Progress of America, 2d vol. 
1289.) A foreign ship, for instance, cannot take a cargo 
from a colonial port to a foreign port, and return with 
a cargo from that port to the colonies. If she turns, she 
must come in ballast, and so lose the whole freight of 
that voyage, or she must return to the foreign country to 
which she belongs, and may from thence take a cargo back 
to the colony. In either case she loses one voyage, and 
the colony must either be supplied by the mother country, 
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at her own price, and with things she can sell no where 
else so well, or by the foreign trader, who to save himself 
must charge for the lost voyage ; for such lost, or additional 
voyage must constitute part of the cost of the supplies 
furnished by him ; and it is evident the British merchant 
will not sell for less than the foreign merchant, or the 
market compels him. For instance, says Mr. Ricardo, 
“a Neapolitan ship can take a cargo from New Found- 
land to Cadiz, but that same ship cannot go back laden to 
New Foundland again, unless she makes a voyage up the 
Mediterranean to Palermo or Naples, to obtain a freight 
to New Foundland.” Now, it is evident, that all this must 
add to the price of all goods imported into New Found- 
land, by this indirect trade. No conjecture can approxi- 
mate, says our author, the amount of trade thus diverted 
or prevented by such interferences with its free and natu- 
ral current. 

It was stated by a witness that Australia produces a 
quantity of copper ore and wool, for which there was a 
demand on the continent of Europe, but that on account 
of a deficiency in British vessels, the export of both was 
prevented, and emigration there discouraged, although a 
number of Hamburgh and Bremen vessels had been there, 
and were compelled to leave their ports without the ore 
or wool, though they would have been glad to have taken 
either, because they were prohibited by the British navi- 
gation laws; for if Hamburgh or Bremen vessels were to 
take the wool to Hamburgh or Bremen, and there was a 
surplus over the German market, they could not take that 
surplus over to England for sale, though ever so much in 
demand there, in one of their ships, because it is not the 

roduce of the country. Besides, no colonial produce can 
be imported from any part of Europe into Great Britain, 
neither woods nor spices, sugar, tea, wool, cotton, coffee, 
corn, or any other thing, except gold, silver, diamonds, 
pearls and precious stones, either in a foreign or British 
vessel. Cotton, sugar, &c., may be very abundant in any 
town on the continent, and ever so scarce in England, yet 
no ship can take it there. “They are,” says Mr. Ricardo, 
“forbidden freights alike to all; tothe Frenchman and 
Hamburgher because they are not the produce of his coun- 
try ; to the Englishman, because they are the produce of a 
British possession, and have already got part of their way 
to England, and it is held to be for the good of British 
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ships that they must carry those goods all the way, or not 
at all, which no doubt, is just about as good for ships as 
it would be for stage coaches, if an act were passed that 
every passenger must be taken up at his own door, and 
that once carried part of his way in one coach, he must, 
on no account, be taken the rest of it in any other. This 
prohibition which is imagined to give our ships long 
voyages, and which, often really prevents them of a voyage 
applies alike to all our colonies, and does them all injury 
just in proportion to their extent and power of export, and 
the relative demand for their goods in British and foreign 
orts.” 
t It is well known that there has been, of late years, a 
great emigration from England to Australia. It appears 
that Hamburgh and Bremen vessels will take passengers 
from Europe to Australia for less than the British, although 
they can take no return cargo, either to England or Ham- 
burgh; and yet they must be compelled to charge higher 
than they would otherwise do, if they could take back a 
return cargo of wool or copper ore. All this must com- 
pel the Australians to commence the business of smelting 
or of the manufacture of copper; and thus while forced 
to manufacture an article inferior to that which might have 
been made better in England, the English manufacturers 
are injured as well as the Australians, both being sacri- 
ficed to the mistaken interest of the ship owner “ at home.” 
So of sugar, logwood and colonial wheat, they can neither 
be brought from the colonies to England, in a foreign ship, 
but the sugar may be refined and the logwood made up 
into furniture, and then either may be imported in the ships 
of the country where manufactured, and while the order of 
the day is protection to home industry, the protection, in- 
tended for the ship owner injures both the manufacturer 
and consumer at home; while it encourages the manu- 
facturers of foreign countries, by giving them their raw 
materials cheaper. It is even so of cotton; it must be spun 
or woven on the continent before it can be taken to Eng- 
land, though it were selling there at a lower price than 
in England, and the mills of England were stopped for the 
want of the raw material. And if England were starving, 
colonial wheat could not be carried there by an European 
foreign ship, unless the wheat was first taken to the con- 
tinent and ground into flour. In all these cases, it will be 
seen, that the law operates as a bounty to foreign manu- 
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facturers by forcing the raw material on them at a lower 
price than if every thing was left to open competition. But 
to shew the inconsistency of the system, coffee is held an 
exception to this rule, and gains no admission by being 
ground. 

Again, one colony may starve, whilst another has a su- 
perabundance of what is wanted. 


“T was at Swan River, says a witness before the committee, in 
1842-43, and there was avery great scarcity of rice. An American 
vessel had just discharged an assorted cargo of produce; the captain 
sailed without saying anything to the custom-house authorities, in 
search of a cargo of rice; he returned in a few weeks; but when he 
got back, the custom-house authorities said, ‘We cannot allow you 
to land your rice; you came from a British colony, you must take it 
elsewhere.” The rice was worth 34 or 4d. a pound at Swan River, 
and the consequence was, that the American had to sell his rice to a 
captain of an English vessel belonging to Sidney, to be carried on to 
Sidney, where that rice was not worth more than perhaps a half pen- 
ny a pound, notwithstanding that the colony of Swan River was in 
the greatest want of this rice. And there is a case of a vessel com- 
ing down from Bombay to Columbo in Ceylon, of the same kind.” 


Thus the colonies have to pay higher for many articles 
of consumption, while they are deprived of others, and of 
course can sell less of their produce, and even less of Bri- 
tish manufactures to foreigners than they could otherwise 
do; whereby their market is lessened and depressed. The 
island of Singapore, which the British own on the coast of 
Malacca, having been made a free port, has increased to 
a great extent, the sole cause of which, Mr. Ricardo tells 
us, was the perfect liberty given to the vessels of all nations 
to trade there. 

The condition of Teulis Island has been this. She de- 

ends principally for her subsistence on foreign imports, 
tenis principally indian corn and wheat flour. Her ex- 
port is salt. The salt being of superior excellence, much 
of it is consumed in the United States and in the West In- 
dia islands; and while her customers abundantly produce 
precisely those things that she most needs, to wit, molas- 
ses, sugars and spirits from the other foreign West India 
islands, and provisions and lumber of all sorts from Amer- 
ica, yet a large portion of these vessels coming for salt ar- 
rive in ballast! How different would be the condition of 
the island, which has as yet but 2500 inhabitants, if all 
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these vessels were allowed to take them articles suitable 
for their consumption. 


“There was no need,” says Mr. Ricardo, “to call evidence from 
every colony before the Committee ; the mode of injury is the same 
in all. From our vast Eastern empire to Teulis Island, a speck scarce 
discoverable on the map, the same system of obstruction exists. Pro- 
duction and trade are harassed and discouraged, and the enterprise 
and energies of the colonists beset by difficulties and vexations.” 


The Colonies have been generally aroused to a sense of 
the injustice of their position ; and some of the ablest gen- 
erals now in England maintain the doctrine that it would 
be for the interest of both mother country and colony to 
abolish the restriction now placed upon the colony trade. 
Nothing could tend more to increase emigration to these 
countries, and thereby relieve the older country from a re- 
dundant population, and the condition of the emigrant 
would be much improved by being removed to a country 
redundant of food and cheap lands and needing population. 
It is now agreed by the most eminent writers on political 
economy, that Great Britain has been more benefited by 
the commerce of the United States, as independent States, 
than she would have been if they had still continued Bri- 
tish Colonies. Memorials, petitions, and representations 
have been made to the British Government against the op- 
pression of the navigation laws, from Canada, Jamaica, 
Ceylon, Australia and Trinidad. They all shew in what 
manner they are injured by these laws. Memorials from 
Toronto and Montreal stated, in 1846, that at Montreal and 
Quebec there were vast stores of bread-stuffs brought from 
various parts of Canada, intended for exportation, that 
these stores could not be taken off on account of the scar- 
city of British vessels suited to the conveyance, and that in 
consequence freight had risen fully 50 per cent. beyond the 
remunerating or average rate, while foreign vessels might 
easily have been procured from American ports to take off 
these stores at the moderate rates then paid between New- 
York and Great Britain. In Upper Canada, a very large 
amount of wheat and flour had been bought, in anticipa- 
tion of the high prices expected to arise from the exagge- 
rated reports, then current, of the famine in Europe. 
This retention in Montreal and Quebec proved ruinous 
to many ; and what added provocation to the injury, was 
the manifest injustice, that while Montreal superabounded 
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in breadstuff, there was in Ireland starvation and death ; 
and all in consequence of the navigation law, intended to 
benefit certain ship owners in England. Well might they 
ask, “ what equivalent in trade does England now afford 
to compensate her for such injurious restrictions ?” 

We trust this lesson will teach the Canadians, should 
they ever be annexed to this Union, the value of free 
trade principles ; and yet, if annexed to-morrow, we doubt 
greatly if they would not immediately adopt the Northern 
prejudice in favor of the “ American system,” and in that 
case we think it would, as Sancho would say, clearly be 
jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

With regard to the regulations applicable to the East 
India trade, we have already alluded to the treatment of 
the Lascar seamen. We will now recur to India. 

By the navigation laws, no Indian commodity can be 
imported into England, but by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, or at best, as our author says, only from places 
within the Straits of Gibraltar, direct by sea. “A person 
travelling overland from India, cannot bring any Indian 
commodity with him through Europe and across the 
channel to England, not even a fan, without an express 
permission by the customs ;” and this, he says, would be 
the case even if they had a rail-road now from Europe to 
India. Besides, the regulations of the East India Com- 
pany prohibit all imports into India, unless in ships be- 
longing to countries having possessions in India; and 
even in such ships all exports and imports pay double 
duties. The French, who have possessions there, have a 
few ships in the trade, and the Americans have a few, 
trading chiefly with Calcutta, under the reciprocity treaty 
of 1815, by which treaty an American ship is allowed to 
dispose of part of her cargo at one port and a part at 
another, but is excluded from the coasting trade. At one 
time trade with foreigners in India was prohibited alto- 
gether, “and in 1822 or 1823, positive orders were sent 
out by the Directors, that all exports in British or Asiatic 
vessels from any port in British India to any foreign port 
in India, should pay the same duty as if exported in a 
foreign bottom.” A Mr. Brown, who was a witness 
before the committee, gives a case of his own, which was 
strikingly unjust and provoking (page 114.) These double 
duties, so far as British vessels were concerned, were 
afterwards removed, yet they still continue to exclude 
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foreigners from the trade. But ships having no Indian 
possessions, and having entered into treaties of reciprocity, 
similar to that entered into with America, may trade with 
the presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Prince 
of Wales Island. To these places any goods may be car- 
ried, but one can only export “articles which may be 
legally brought from the United Kingdom to the said set- 
tlements,” and, in fact, usually export only coals. 

But, Mr. Ricardo tells us that these privileges are ren- 
dered inoperative, by the system of differential duties on 
goods imported in foreign bottoms, and that, in truth, there 
was a double exclusion ; first, by the monopoly of all car- 
riage to and from India and England, and their other posses- 
sions in India, by which means, a witness, Mr. Dunbar, a 
ship owner, was enabled to say, “we have increased 
freights from the absence of competition, from having the 
exclusive carrying. If we had to encounter competition, 
we should not expect to get such good freights.” 

Since the act of emancipation in Jamaica, the policy of 
Great Britain has been to send coolies from India to the 
West Indies to do the work of the negroes. But to get 
there, the coolies would prefer to go in vessels manned 
by their own countrymen, but this they cannot do, for a 
vessel owned by a native of India cannot take a cargo of 
sugar trom Jamaica to England, but must return in ballast. 
So, a native ship taking rice or emigrants from Calcutta 
to Marseilles, must return in ballast to India. The conse- 
quence is that few ships are built in India, because such 
vessels are so much restricted, though they have there the 
finest timber in the world, and capabilities of increasing 
ship-building to a great extent. The trade, according to 
the evidence of Mr. Brown, is now carried on in this circu- 
itous and expensive way. 


“The ships for the purpose are chartered in an English port ; they 
go out with an outward freight to India, they deliver their outward 
freight, and receive on board the coolies, and then go to the West 
Indies and bring home a cargo of sugar, or any thing else, thus 
making it a profitable voyage for such a ship; whereas, had the 
same voyage been undertaken by a country ship, it would have been 
a ruinous one.” (p. 116.) 


The same witness declared before the committee, that 
being engaged in the India trade, it would have been 
greatly to his interest to have built a vessel in India to 
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carry his own freights, but that he could not on account 
of these restrictions, and that if Lasear manncd ships 
from India could clear from England, there would be an 
immense increase of trade. Another consequence is, that 
Lascar manned ships cannot trade between India and 
foreign countries, because they are not British sailors ; so 
that they are excluded from the “home” as well as the 
foreign trade, and are confined to India. Mr. Brown also 
stated as his decided opinion, that the Navigation Laws 
and the restrictions hitherto existing, had very much 
tended to limit the trade and commerce of that country, 
and consequently to limit the exports from Great Britain 
to India, and also to prevent the building of merchant 
ships in that country, and that the exclusion of Lascars 
was a source of great dissatisfaction in that country. On 
this subject, Mr. Ricardo thus sums up the result. 


“So far as the Navigation Law refers to India, it applies itself to 
keep down, not to increase British ships and seamen. In that quar- 
ter of our empire, it stands already convicted of disregarding every 
thing but the creation of a monopoly. The trade of the colony, the 
consumers at home, the wants, wishes and genius of the native pop- 
ulation, the growth of the first-class ships and able seamen, all are 
disregarded for one purpose of giving a monopoly of the Indian 
carrying trade to English ships, the which permanently raises the 
rate of freight from India, Singapore, and China, and enhances to 
the English consumer the price of all commodities brought from 
those countries.” 


It is quite consoling to our Southern cotton planters to 
observe how much pains the British government has 
taken to discourage the growing of cotton in India by her 
Navigation Laws, and the applause such wisdom receives 
from our cotton spinners of New England for the excel- 
lent measures it has taken to keep down the supply of 
cotton and of course to keep up the price.—‘ Penny wise 
and pound foolish !” 

In conclusion, as to the colonies, the only direct trade 
which can be carried on in foreign ships, is limited to cer- 
tain ships and to the free ports, which very limited trade is 
entirely at the discretion of orders in council; and we fully 
agree with Mr. Ricardo, that in trying to give the British 
ships long voyages, they have managed to give the colo- 
nies short trade. 

Now let us consider the effect of these restrictions on 
the general trade with the rest of the world. 
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As to the European continent.—“ European ships can 
only take to England each only the produce of its own 
country, from ports not is own; and other European pro- 
duce only from its own ports.” So that ivory, cotton, su- 
gar, (unrefined) spices, &c., cannot be brought from the 
continent to Great Britain in a British ship; nor by any 
other European ship, because they are not the produce 
of Europe. For instance, nothing produced in France 
can be carried from France to England in a Russian ship, 
but a Russian ship may take the tallow and hemp of 
Russia from a French port into England; and a French 
ship cannot carry the produce of Russia from Russia, 
but may do so from a French port; and the same rule ap- 
plies to all the nations of Europe, except in cases where 
ports have been naturalized to a nation. Goods of Asia, 
Africa and America, can be imported into England in 
British ships, from every where, except from Europe ; but 
in foreign vessels they can only be imported from the 
country of their production, and by the ships of that par- 
ticular country. “Thus the products of Asia must be 
brought in Asiatic ships only, from a port in Asia, and 
from the country in Asia of which they are the produce, 
and to which the ships belong. The produce of Africa 
in African ships only, from a port in Africa, and from the 
kingdom in Africa to which the ships belong. The pro- 
duce of the United States in ships only of the United 
States. The produce of the various countries in South 
America, only in the ships, and from the ports of such 
countries.” But asin the year ending January, 1847, only 
six ships of America, Asia and Africa, (not including the 
United States,) entered inwards, and only three cleared 
outwards,—British ships may be considered virtually as 
having the monopoly of the trade with those countries. 

The sugar trade with Batavia at one time was very 
profitable, but as British ships were very scarce and could 
not be had in sufficient abundance, the sugar could have 
been sent in American or other ships to Amsterdam, and 
from thence to England, but the Navigation Laws prohi- 
bited that, and so the trade was abandoned and the people 
of England deprived of cheap sugar, for the benefit of some 
other sugar interest. So of the cochineal trade with the 
Canaries. Those Islands, though they belong to Spain, 
were held to be part of Africa, and their produce could 
only be brought in African or British ships, and as the 
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latter could not be procured, cochineal, which is carried 
in abundance to Cadiz, cannot be brought from thence to 
England, because the produce of Africa, but goes to 
France to the encouragement of French manufactures 
and French commerce. Mr. Ricardo says it is the most 
increasing trade in the world, and although there is al- 
ways an abundance of British vessels at Cadiz, the Navi- 
gation Laws interfere to prevent the cochineal from being 
brought to England, and all applications for relief have 
been refused. 

Madeira is also held to be in Africa, and her produce is 
in the same predicament as that of the Canaries. Belong- 
ing to Portugal, her productions are not regarded as Por- 
tuguese, but as African. 

Goods from Asia, Africa and America, are often abun- 
dant in different ports on the European continent, and 
are in great demand in Great Britain. “We want them,” 
says Mr. Ricardo, “and at the very same ports with the 
goods have ships waiting for cargoes, but they must not 
carry those especial products; they are from Asia, Africa 
or America, they might just complete the ship’s lading, 
fill up the space left by some heavier cargo, and make 
the difference between a profitable and unprofitable voy- 
age; but they have come from too great a distance, they 
must rest in Europe, and the ship must wait. To the 
owner of the ship, what matter is it how the goods got 
to Europe; his interest clearly is to carry them to England.” 

African dye-woods must not be brought from Bordeaux, 
nor East India produce from Hamburgh. A Mr. Swaine, 
a witness before the committee, gave an instance of a 
parcel of alpaca wool from South America, that was com- 
pelled to make four voyages before it could reach a mar- 
ket, and then came too late. Brought from Peru to Ham- 
burgh, it was bought by Mr. Swaine, and shipped to Hull 
for the English market where it was in demand, but when 
arrived at Hull, to save it from the effects of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, he was compelled to re-ship to New-York and 
from thence to Liverpool, for Yorkshire, and when it ar- 
rived there the value had fallen, and the venture proved a 
loss. Two days’ voyage from Hamburgh to Hull was 
enough to place it in the hands of the manufacturer, but 
because it had come to Hamburgh from South America, it 
had to be sent back to America, and again re-cross the 
Atlantic before it could gain access into England. Now 
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by this system, so long celebrated for its wisdom, it will 
be perceived that the foreign neighboring market is often 
kept cheaper than that of the English, in the very articles 
of which England stands in want, to the injury of her 
consumers, manufacturers, and even of her ship owners, 
and that while goods of her own merchants are often sent 
away from the best market, and thereby food and clothing 
rendered dearer to her suffering population, and cheaper 
to the rivals, she often compels her merchants to make 
circuitous and expensive voyages in the place of one 
short one, and to turn from a good market to a bad one, 
while a premium to foreign manufactures is the result of 
such measures ; as we have shown in the cases of wool, 
sugar, cotton copper, ore and dye-stuffs. Thus while un- 
reasonable freights are forced upon the country, many ar- 
ticles necessary to the sustenance and comfort of her 
people have been excluded from her shores, for the imagi- 
nary benefits of this mistaken policy. But for these reg- 
ulations cotton, so important in her industrial exchanges, 
and which has become more necessary to the comfort of 
the world than any other raw material for clothing, might 
often have been cheaper in her market, and thereby en- 
abled her mills to employ her starving workmen, instead 
of dismissing them to plot “ trades-unions,” and strikes. 

To give an account of the channels of trade prevented, 
interrupted, and entirely destroyed, would fill volumes. 
The loss to England has been incalculable, in the quan- 
tity and value of the various raw materials useful for . 
manufactures, which the system has excluded, in various 
ways, from reaching her markets. It has operated as a 
premium on slow sailing, delays, high freights, inferior 
ships and inferior sailors ; and it has operated as a bounty 
on foreign manufactures and on the employment of foreign 
ships. It has been the source of a thousand inconveniences 
to trade, and all attempts to monopolise trade, only ope- 
rate, in a similar degree, to interrupt and obstruct it 
throughout the world. The great injury to the consumer 
is not compensated by gain to the protected party, who in 
the end lose more than they gain by the system. 


“Let any man,” says our author, “ take item by item, the produce 
and manufacture of each country, and follow them through all the 
wide and contemplated interchanges of raw material and partial and 
complete manufacture ; let him make note what vast resources, even 
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within man’s knowledge now, at home and abroad, in every climate, in 
the rivers and in the seas, on the cultivatable surface and in the deep 
mines of the discovered earth, lie waste, or but partially developed ; 
what millions of people are in daily traffic with us, what millions are 
yet to be supplied; let him consider what has been accomplished 
within the last few years; what miracles have been done by rail- 
roads and steam-vessels and machinery ; let him reflect how fast civi- 
lization is extending, and how every where it creates new wants and 
fresh markets, and he cannot fail to acknowledge that an incalculable 
amount yet remains for British invention, enterprise, men, machinery 
and ships, to do. And if he look at the evidence in these pages, 
giving examples of trade diminished, destroyed and kept out of ex- 
istence, the full free passage of the sea from port to port prevented, 
vessels obliged to sail half round the globe in ballast, or but half 
laden, or to lay up in harbor idle, when there are goods for them to 
carry, and people in urgent want of those very goods, he will not 
think lightly of the whole amount of difficulties caused, and trade 
thrown away by the navigation laws. The extent of the injury in- 
flicted by them on the commerce of this country is beyond calcula- 
tion. No session, no half-dozen sessions of Parliament, would suffice 
to bring before a committee examples of all the evils daily felt by 
merchants ; nor can they themselves tell how far their operations 
have been contracted by the imprisonment of their calculations 
within the arbitrary circle which the maritime code defines.” 


In the reign of William the III., the trade with France 
was declared a nuisance by the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain. With such ideas, the commercial legislation of the 
two countries have been founded on the desire to make 
the two countries independant of each other and of all 
others, and to force within their own borders the produc- 
tion of the principal articles of consumption, in spite of 
natural difficulties, and without any reference to their 
cost. Between no two European nations have the re- 
strictive principles been carried more fully into practice, 
and the history of the commerce between these two na- 
tions fully proves the mischievous effects of the system. 
Countries that naturally presented to each other a bound- 
less field for commercial enterprise, had they sought to 
extend, rather than to diminish their means of intercourse, 
exhibit the most beggarly account of commerce that ever 
existed between two such powerful and neighbouring 
people. We need only refer to the extraordinary account 
of that trade, given in the reports of Mr. Bowring, to the 
British Parliament in 1832. The whole amount of ex- 
ports of national produce from France into Great Britain 
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in 1832, was only £2,692,760, and the imports from Great 
Britain to France, entered for consumption, not transit, 
£486,900. At page 47 of Mr. Bowring’s first report, the 
reader will find an account of the smuggling or contra- 
band trade of France, and the ingenious modes in which 
it is carried on. Mr. Bowring estimates the amount of 
British manufactures clandestinely introduced into France. 
“through the Netherlands and the ports in the channel, at 
not less than from two to two and a half millions sterling, 
per annum. (First Rep., p. 52.) An amount equal to her 
whole exports to Great Britain! The same author com- 
putes the risk of smuggling French silks into Great Bri- 
tain at the low rate of 8 per cent, and that of smuggling 
generally, in France, at 5 per cent. 

With all the apparent arts of the navigation laws, Mr. 
Porter, the Secretary of the Board of Trade, thought the 
evils still more real, than apparent to merchants who had 
become accustomed to a certain routine of trade, and Mr. 
Brussher, the collector of London, said that though there 
were not many written complaints by merchants, yet ver- 
bal complaints were of constant occurrence. In short, 
says Mr. Ricardo, the navigation laws professing to set 
British shipping above all other interests, have deranged 
half the trade of the world to accomplish the purpose. 

To the good sense of Mr. Huskisson, the world is in- 
debted for the first fatal blow given to this system, in the 
British Parliament ; and for an opposition which he con- 
tinued to make to it, up to the time of his unfortunate and 
lamented death on the Manchester and Liverpool rail road, 
in 1830. “It was high time, he said, in the improved state 
of the civilization of the world, to establish more liberal 
principles, and to shew, that commerce was not the end, 
but the means of diffusing comfort and. enjoyment among 
the nations embarked in its pursuit. Those who had the 
largest trade, must necessarily derive the greatest advan- 
tage from a better international regulation. He had no 
doubt that when England abandoned her old principles, 
the Netherlands and other powers who were prepared to 
retaliate, would mutually concur inthe new arrangement” 
(Huskisson’s Speeches,) “Have we not, (said he, on ano- 
ther occasion,) boasted of our Navigation Laws, till we 
have taught other nations to believe, (however erroneous 
that belief,) that they are almost the only requisite, or at 
least, the sine gua non, of commercial wealth and of mar- 
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itime power! Did these vauntings excite no envy, no 
spirit of rivalry, no counterwailing opposition in other 
countries?” “This war of Discriminating Duties, if per- 
severed in on both sides, must operate most to the injury 
of the country which at the time of entering upon it, pos- 
sesses the greatest commercial marine. How can it be 
otherwise! What are these discriminating duties, but a tax 
upon commerce and navigation? Will not the heaviest 
share of that tax fall, therefore, upon those who have the 
greatest amount of shipping and of trade ?”—“ Did not the 
United States of America, in the first instance, for the pur- 
pose of raising to themselves a great commercial marine, 
and of counteracting our Navigation Laws, adopt, in their 
utmost rigour, the rules of those laws, and carry even fur- 
ther than we had ever done, in respect to foreign ships, 
this principle of discriminating duties against our ship- 
ping.” These were some of the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Huskisson, for his introduction of a law enabling the 
crown, with the advice of the privy council to remit all 
discriminating duties on the goods and shipping of such 
countries as may agree to impose no higher charges or 
duties upon British ships, and the like goods imported in 
such ships.” 

Besides our act of Congress of 1847, under which the 
present government has decided, that upon the late repeal 
or modification of the British Navigation Laws, their ships 
are admitted into our ports with their cargoes on the same 
footing as our own; Congress in 1828 declared that upon 
the suspension or discontinuance of the discriminating du- 
ties of tonnage or imposts of any foreign nation upon vessels 
wholly belonging to artizans of the United States, or upon 
the produce, manufacture or merchandise imported in the 
same, and the President being notified thereof, he is author- 
ised to issue his proclamation, giving notice that all similar 
duties of ours are and shall be suspended and discontinued 
as to such nation. And “the said suspension to take ef- 
fect from the time of such modification.” The British law 
empowers the King in Council to suspend the duties. Our 
act, consumates the repeal upon notification. No discre- 
tion is left to the President ; he has merely to perform the 
executive act of giving notice of the time of notification. 
The fact of notification being proved, our courts would be 
compelled to give effect to the law, whether there had 
been a proclamation or not. See the terms of the act (4 
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Story’s Laws, 2134.) If any discriminating duty now ex- 
ist under our laws on British vessels or goods; and they 
have, by their act, which we have never seen, repealed 
their discriminating duties, which is a part of the Navi- 
gating Laws, these, of course, of act of 1828, comes into 
operation, and our duty must be suspended from the time 
of notification ; and it would be a disobedience of duty on 
the part of the execution, if he refused to give notice there- 
of. It would be the use of a veto against a law already 
enacted by the consent of a President and both Houses. 
In proportion as the colony trade with foreigners was 
opened by Mr. Huskisson, it enlarged, instead of diminish- 
ing that trade with the mother country, as had been fore- 
boded by the friends of protection, (3 Vol. Husk. Speech- 
es, p. 103.) The cry of ruin which was raised against his 
reciprocity treaties, and his reduction of the duties on 
silks, were, in every instance followed by a great improve- 
ment in the very trades which were pronounced to be 
ruined. If any one doubts, let him read his “ Exposition 
of the Effects of the Free Trade system on the Silk Man- 
ufacture,” made in Parliament in February, 1826, (2 vol. pp. 
465, 501.) Never did a minister make a more successful 
or triumphant indication. He put to the very blush the 
false statements of the petitioners. So far from the late 
liberal course of England impairing her commerce, it has 
daily increased, and at a more rapid rate, even with us, 
than our own. And if, says Mr. Porter, (Progress of the 
Nation, p. 165,) this position be true, it would be difficult to 
show why ships, the tools merely with which merchants 
work, should be more considered than the traffic itself, for 
the conveyance of which they are constructed; why they 
they should be looked upon, as they generally have been 
in this country, not as the means of commerce, but as its 
aid.” Though they have more freight than they can carry, 
they cannot see foreign vessels enter the ports of their 
country without exciting their jealousy and outcries of 
ruin. Such is the uniform course pursued by protected 
interests, as may now be seen in our own country in the 
case of the coal and iron of Pennsylvania. Does not the 
true interest of commerce require that we should employ 
the ships of any country which will best and cheapest per- 
form the office of conveying merchandize to and from our 
shore? So far from the British apprehensions of ruin be- 
ing justified, Mr. Porter states that the proportion of Brit- 
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ish vessels entering the ports of the United States, in 1821 
as compared with the American tonnage employed in for- 
eign trade, was only 71-5 per cent, while in 1835, the 
proportion was increased to 39 per cent. The increase in 
British shipping between the first and the last years of the 
series, was 860 per cent., but the increase in American for 
the same time was only 77 per cent. Yet, remarks Mr. 
Porter, we have heard no complaints from American ship 
owners. The American ship owners found freight enough, 
and while the rapid increase of British contributed largely 
to the resources and commerce of the nation, the Ameri- 
can had as much as their means would allow them to 
perform. A system, then, that would drive away funds 
or capital of any sort from the country, because they be- 
longed to foreigners, though they furnished us with the 
means of improving our country and of obtaining thou- 
sands of comforts and industrial advantages, of which we 
would be otherwise deprived. 

Our foreign commerce has not proved ruinous or inju- 
rious to us. Our shipping has increased at a very satis- 
factory rate. Indeed its rapid increase has been a subject 
of our greatest national boasting. Our sails are to be 
seen on every sea, and in every port, and yet the propor- 
tion of foreign tonnage which entered the United States 
in 1821, to American tonnage which entered that same 
year was 10.65, whilst in 1835 it was 47.42 of foreign to 
100 per cent of American; and during the same years, 
the proportion of foreign tonnage in the United Kingdom 
was, in the former year, 27 per cent., and in 1835, 35 1-2 
per cent., “while if we turn,” as Mr. Porter says, “to 
those years, from 1801 to 1810, which the British ship 
owners consider as the halcyon days of their greatest 
prosperity—we shall find that this prosperity was cer- 
tainly not occasioned by the absence of competition on 
the part of foreign vessels ;” for during that very period 
the proportion of foreign tonnage in comparison with 
British, which entered their ports, varied from 36 to 131 
per cent.; and the average of that period was 74.42. In 
1802, the amount of tonnage which entered and cleared 
was 3,448,060, and in 1836, after a period of 21 years of 
peace, the amount was 7,061,069, more than double, when 
it is well known that much fewer vessels are required to 
carry on the same commerce during peace than in a time 
of war, convoy in such cases being necessary, which 
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causes much delay and circuitous voyages. In 1846 the 
amount was 12,415,586—69.97 per cent. being British, and 
30.03 toreign. America is her greatest rival. We are 
satisfied with the progress of our ships, and yet in no year 
between 1821 and 1844, has the proportion of British ton- 
nage which entered our ports been less than 53.41 per 
cent., and sometimes above 80 per cent. In 1844 it was 
83.61 per cent., and in 1847, 81.39. The amount of 
American tonnage which entered was 2,101,359—British, 
993,210—and all other foreign tonnage only 227,136, i. e. 
18.61 per cent. 

We have thus satisfactorily shewn that all the steps 
taken by the British government previous to their late re- 
peal of the navigation laws, towards a system of free 
trade and free shipping, so far from proving injurious to 
British trade or British shipping, have been followed in 
every instance by improvement in both; and while we 
write, we are glad to see that even the Emperor of Rus- 
sia and the President of France, besides Holland, begin to 
see that it is to their interest to get rid of some part of 
their protective system, the one as regards food and the 
other cotton. 

Now, let us ask our opponents, have the Americans 
lost or gained by the change of systems? In 1821, the 
American tonnage amounted to 1,298,958, in 1846 to 2,- 
562,084— increase, 1,263,026. In 1821 the amount of 
British tonnage, including colonial, was 2,560,208, and in 
1846, 3,817,112,— increase, 1,256,909. Here we see that 
notwithstanding the amount of American tonnage in 
1821, was 1,261,245 less than the British, in 1846 it had 
increased in quantity 6,117 tons more than the whole 
amount of British increase. How comes it then, it may 
be asked, that the part of the British tonnage engaged in 
our trade increases more rapidly in proportion than our 
own! The answer is evident, and can give no alarm to 
us. It is that as she liberalises her system, she is super- 
ceding in our ports all other foreign vessels, and winning 
to herself a greater proportion of our trade from other 
foreigners than she formerly had. In 1847 we find the 
British tonnage was only 3,148,323, while the American 
had increased to 2,839,045; being British decrease 51,462, 
and American increase 276,971. 

In 1846 the number of ships built in England and her 
colonies was 1,525, tonnage 228,764, at an expense of 
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£13 10s. a ton—£3,088,314. In the United States, during 
the same year, 1,420 vessels were built—tonnage 188,202. 
In 1847, there were built 1,598—tonnage 243,782, which 
at $20 per ton amounted to $4,874,640. During this last 
year (1847) the whole amount of vessels which entered 
the ports of the United States were 7,730 American, and 
6,499 foreign—the American tonnage amounting to 2,101,- 
359, and the foreign to 1,220,346. Total amount of ships 
14,229, tonnage 3,321,705; American crews 99,525, for- 
eign, 64,664. 

The Americans navigate with fewer hands than the 
English, not being obliged to take apprentices, they make 
quicker voyages, never allow their ships to be idle, load 
faster, stow away their cargoes more carefully, and de- 
liver them more promptly, and in better condition, says 
Mr. Ricardo, while the English shipmaster “is hobbling 
into the gazette upon the crutches of protection!” We 
build more costly, and while we pay our captains and 
crews better and feed them better, we can allow free com- 
petition to the cheap ships of the Baltic, and yet increase 
more rapidly than that of any other nation on the earth. 
To our energy and activity and not to protection, may we 
ever look. 

Let us rejoice that the British nation has at last been 
convinced of the mischievious tendency of their own long- 
continued and selfish system, and shew by the wisdom of 
our conduct, that we merit the credit of being the first na- 
tion to take the steps which have led to its subversion. 

We have already stated that upwards of one half of 
our commerce is carried on with the United Kingdom 
and her colonies. During the year ending 30th June, 
1847, our whole amount of exports was $158,000,000, of 
which $107,000,000 went to the United Kingdom and her 
colonies. The imports amounted to $146,000,000, of 
which $72,000,000 came from that Kingdom and her de- 
pendencies. The whole amount of foreign tonnage which 
entered, was 1,220,346, of which 1,017,829 was British, 
including the colonies; and cleared, 1,176,608, of which 
972,157 was British and colonial. 

With this shewing it is evident how much it must be 
to the interest of both countries, and most expecially to 
ours, that the commerce of the two nations should be 
placed upon the most friendly and liberal terms. Com- 
merce cannot be destroyed, but it may be directed, and by 
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wise measures, such as were pursued by Holland in her 
palmiest days, may not only create and cherish, but, for 
years, maintain a most glorious prosperity. (See Indus- 
trial History of the Dutch, in the 2nd volume of McCul- 
lugh’s Industrial History of Free Nations.” 

To Mr. Walker we are indebted for the adoption of the 
warehousing system, so very useful at all times, and more 
especially so if all Navigation Laws are repealed, and the 
commerce of all nations laid open to the free competition 
of the ships of all nations. Speaking of this system, a 
distinguished British writer says, “ this obvious and signal 
improvement—the greatest perhaps, that has been made 
in our commercial and financial system.” With low du- 
ties, and the liberty allowed to foreigners, the Navigation 
Laws being repealed, cannot fail to render that country, 
whose government shall be wise enough to adopt and 
continue such a system, a great entrepot for the com- 
merce of the world. Low duties will not only increase 
the revenue, but enlarge and extend the field of com- 
merce. ‘To tax the whole community for the benefit of a 
few rich capitalists, is a propositien too notorious to be 
much longer sustained in any civilized state. The at- 
tempt on the part of any administration in this country 
to return to a system cast off and contemned by its very 
authors, would be an idolatry as perverse as that of bar- 
barous nations, who prefer, as some one has said, to wor- 
ship an eclipse to the splendor of the noon-day sun. 

The history of the commerce of the whole world can- 
not afford us happier illustrations of the two systems of 
protection and free trade, than that of the whale, and 
that of the cod and mackerel fisheries. That of the 
whale is, and always has been, entirely unprotected, 
while that of the cod and mackerel, has been protected 
in every way, by bounties, drawbacks, &c., from as early 
a period as 1789. Previous to the Revolution both of 
these branches of fisheries in New England flourished un- 
protected ; much more so, Adam Smith informs us, (Book 
4,ch. 7, Wealth of Nations,) than the home fisheries, 
which received such extravagant bounties as to exceed, 
annually, the whole value of the fisheries themselves. 
The British whale fisheries, notwithstanding their high pro- 
tection, has not made the same progress as ours, which 
has become the most flourishing in the world. And while 
our whale fisheries have made such rapid progress since 
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the Revolution, the cod and mackerel, notwithstanding 
the protection given them, has by no means made the like 
Preto or that progress common to the tonnage of other 

ranches of commerce; and in a memorial sent by those 
engaged in that business to Congress, in 1846, claiming 
still more protection, they affirm as a reason for such con- 
tinued and increased protection, that their “ population 
and wealth is less now than it was at the time of the Rev- 
olutionary War.” In reply to their petition, Mr. Benton 
stated that they had but half the amount of tonnage of 
the whalers, who had to double Cape Horn and go 20,000 
miles to the field of their exertions, and to make three 

ears’ voyages, away from home. A New England mem- 

er admitted that the whalers had and asked for no pro- 
tection or bounties; “for,” he said, “none was needed. 
The business was highly lucrative.” He did not deny but 
that the cod and mackerel fisheries were in a declining 
condition, but for that reason bounties on them should be 
continued, and the reason for so doing was, that the Eng- 
lish and French governments, by aids to their fisheries, 
gave them an advantage over ours; a reason quite as 
good for sustaining an array of privileged pensioners, 
cousins and nephews of the great. 

We are told by Mr. Grinnell, in a speech in Congress, 
in 1842, that the produce of the whale fisheries were 
cheaper than in any other country, and yet those con- 
cerned in it were in favor of the protective policy, because 
they thought they could sell best under a high tariff, for 
the extraordinary reason, that under a high tariff the 
mechanics could best buy ; as if scarcity and high prices 
rendered the laboring classes rich, and placed more things 
within their reach! And to such extent has this sectional 
prejudice gone, that those concerned in the whale fishe- 
ries are under such a delusion, as to favor the protective 
policy, though the duties, at that time, on the outfit of a 
a whaling vessel of 300 tons, amounted to $1,700; and 
their market, at home, contracted by the exclusion of 
foreigners who could supply them on better terms, but for 
the tariff ! 

We have it on the authority of an intelligent English- 
man, familiar with the subject, and who spent much of 
his time in the South Seas, that Great Britain, during the 
years 1813 to 1824, inclusive, paid £82,700, in bounties to 
490 vessels, without fully establishing the fisheries. That 
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as early as 1791, she had 75 vessels in the South Sea, and 
that the average for the eleven years stated above, was 
still only 44, and in 1824, it was reduced to 31. In 1846, 
there still remained in the same seas about 30. 

The French allow very high bounties, and in 1846, had 
only 70 vessels in the Pacific. All these facts are given 
to us by a practical whaler, and a Northern man, Mr. J. 
Ross Brown, in the appendix to his Whaling Cruise, and 
History of the Whale Fishery. He also states the fact, 
that in 1846, the whole number of vessels of the United 
States, employed in the whale fishery, was seven hundred 
and thirty ; yielding, at an annual expense of $4,000,000, 
an annual profit of $8,000,000, or, one hundred per cent. 
And yet they wish protection, and think they really deserve 
to have it, and that at the cost of the rest of the people ! 

And it should be remembered, that while the whale 
fisheries have thus been left to the powerful energies of 
free competition, unprotected by the hand of the govern- 
ment, they have triumphed over all opposition in every 
sea; and while they have yielded such uncommon high 
profits, they have proved the most fruitful nursery for gal- 
lant and hardy seamen on the globe. So, at one period, 
the Dutch fisheries unprotected, but left to their distin- 
guished energies, are said to have yielded annually, to 
that great nation, more than the Spaniards ever drew from 
their American possessions, gold and all.—(2 McCullugh’s 
Ind. His., 254.) 

It is the opinion of those most skilled in the laws of 
trade, that the repeal of the Navigation Laws of Great 
Britain and the United States must greatly contribute to 
extend the usefulness of the warehousing system. A sys- 
tem for which, as we have said, this country is greatly 
indebted to the enlightened views of Mr. Walker, our late 
Secretary of the Treasury, whose exertions in favor of 
free trade has placed the world under obligations to him, 
that never should be forgotten while the industrial history 
of free nations is to be continued ; while the reports of his 
successor will only be mentioned, as proofs of the slow- 
ness with which truth makes progress against party zeal 
and interested monopolists. 

Goods being allowed to be brought in any vessels, 
instead of being confined to a privileged class, must tend 
greatly to increase the facilities and enlarge the capital 
engaged in commerce, and, indeed, to transfer the capital 
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of other countries to this. The accumulation of goods in 
the warehouses, whilst it will afford safe and inexpensive 
conveniences to capitalists of all parts of the world, will 
afford every advantage to traders here, who may either 
wish to form a cargo for foreign trade, or stores for inland 
and domestic commerce. Great entrepots of foreign goods, 
placed there by foreign capital, will grow up, where car- 
goes, as we have said, can with so much more ease and 
less expense than formerly be made up, at one port, for 
every land and every sea. By which means, it is evident 
that many expenses and many voyages and their risks, 
will be saved, and foreigners and their capital and skill 
induced to our shores. Besides the amount it saves in 
interest, in not requiring the duties to be paid before the 
goods are wanted for consumption, it simplifies the custom 
house accounts, and abridges labor in the several depart- 
ments, especially upon the re-exportation of goods, a 
department of trade growing in this country, and which 
should be allowed every just facility. In England, it has 
been found to add many checks to frauds. See 2d vol. 
Porter’s Progress of the Nation, 269, McCullugh’s Indus- 
trial Hist. of Free Nations, 2d vol., 252. Even should 
the protectionist again prevail for a while in this country, 
the days of their power have expired, and their craft, like 


that of Demetrius of Ephesus, must be set at naught. 
D.. JM: 


Arr. V.—Tur Revations BETWEEN Spain AND ENGLAND. 

1. Papers relative to the Affairs of Spain, and Correspond- 
ence between Sir Henry Bulwer and the Duke of Soto- 
mayor. Presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty. London: 1848. 

2. The Times. London: 1848. 

3. El Heraldo. Madrid: 1848. 


Tue relations between Spain and England possess a 
peculiar importance for the American politician; they 
alone of European powers are, through their colonies, our 
immediate neighbours. The present state of those rela- 
tions had its origin in the dismissal of the British Envoy 
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to Spain, by the Spanish Government, in 1848. As the 
difference which arose therefrom remains unadjusted, that 
occurrence also has, in itself, a present interest and im- 
portance: and the fact that the Right Honorable Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer, K. C. B., has been appointed Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
near the United States, may excite some curiosity concern- 
ing a transaction, which forms a conspicuous portion of 
his personal history; while the recent dismissal of the 
French representative at Washington, gives likewise some 
little practical importance to the elucidation of a similar 
transaction, which is as well an apposite precedent, as one 
of the most remarkable diplomatic events of our day. 

Before the attempt of Napoleon to degrade Spain into 
an appendage for a member of his own family, French 
influence may be said to have predominated, with but rare 
interruptions, at Madrid. To resist that attempt, the pa- 
triotic leaders of the nation appealed to its liberal predi- 
lections, promulgated a constitution and ruled in the name 
of the captive Sovereign, and sought the alliance of Eng- 
land. Ferdinand VJI, on his return to the throne, which 
the valour of his subjects and British aid had preserved 
for him, forgot his obligations to both, annulled the consti- 
tution and sought protection for his plan of absolute mon- 
archy, in a close alliance with the restored Bourbons of 
France. The Constitutionalists could find countenance at 
home, and protection in exile, only from England, the 
great bulwark, and, at that time, almost sole refuge of 
constitutional liberty in Europe. To counteract the influ- 
ence of France and the Holy Alliance, England had but 
one resource—a Strict union with the down-trodden Con- 
stitutionalists of the Peninsula. 

The triumph of Constitutionalism in France, through 
the revolution of 1830, brought a change over the spirit 
of parties in Spain. The French and English influences 
combined to defeat the last expiring efforts of the Holy 
Alliance to retain a foothold in Western Europe. Philip 
V, the first Bourbon sovereign of Spain, had arbitrarily 
altered the law of succession to the throne, excluding 
therefrom all females and their representatives. Under 
this modern edict, Don Carlos, the brother of Ferdinand 
VII, was his heir. Claiming under a decree, which could 
be valid only by presupposing a virtually unlimited au- 
thority in the crown, he necessarily appealed to the friends 
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of that authority for support, and they readily gayc it to 
a prince who was notoriously absolutist in principle and 
bigot in feeling. By the ancient constitutions of the king- 
doms which form the Spanish monarchy, the crown, on 
the death of Ferdinand VII, belonged to his eldest daughter, 
that king having no male issue. For support of her claims, 
reliance could be had only on the constitutional party and 
its great protectors, England and France. On the death 
of Ferdinand, in 1833, Isabella II. succeeded him, without 
immediate opposition. Her mother, Cristina, Queen Re- 
gent during her minority, threw herself into the arms of 
the constitutionalists. The absolutists raised the standard 
of their late monarch’s exiled brother, and, in the moun- 
tains of the north of Spain, proclaimed him sovereign, 
under the title of Charles V. The Basques and Navar- 
rese, fearful of the abolition of their ancient separate 
legislatures and constitutions, through the centralizing 
tendences of the constitutionalists, joined the ranks of the 
Pretender, in great numbers, and gave his party the only 
efficient strength it ever really had. To overawe the 
northern powers, Russia, Austria and Prussia, the quad- 
ruple alliance between England, France, Portugal and 
Spain was formed, and aid in men and money was fur- 
nished to the Queen, to counter-balance the secret pecu- 
niary assistance given the Pretender by the absolutist 
monarchs, along with the moral weight thrown into his 
scale by their refusal to acknowledge his rival. Finally, 
in 1840, the civil war came to an end, and Queen Isabella 
II. was firmly seated on her throne. 

But, even during the armed contest for her rights, the 
old spirit of French and English rivalry had been at 
work. The constitutionalist party of Spain had sub-di- 
vided itself, as every similar party will do, into the two 
sections, of those who regard the actual state of things 
as an end, and those who look upon it but as a step in the 
progress towards a more perfect system. They took, res- 
pectively, the expressive party titles of moderados and 
progressistas, or conservatives and reformers. At the 
head of the former, among whose distinctive characteris- 
tics was a special respect for the royal prerogative, natu- 
rally stood the Queen Regent; in its ranks were num- 
bered the old nobility and great landed proprietors, ever 
averse to change, as well as all such as favored absolu- 
tist principles, but acknowledged the rights of the infant 
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Queen. The latter was composed, to a great extent, of 
the commercial classes and the citizens of the towns, to- 
gether with the motley brood of political and politico-eco- 
nomical reformers, which modern speculation has engen- 
dered, and which necessarily attaches itself to any party 
which promises change. They found a leader in the suc- 
cessful commander of the Queen’s armies, Don Baldomero 
Espartero, a peasant’s son of La Mancha, who, by his 
bravery and honesty, and that quality which Cesar con- 
sidered essential in a good general, luck, rather than by 
any great talents, had raised himself to the highest military 
and civil rank, and under the title of Duke de la Victoria, 
was, at the close of the civil war, undoubtedly the most 
important personage in Spain. 

Fully to explain why the progressista party looked 
to England for support, while its opponents relied on 
France, would require a lengthy explanation of cotempo- 
rary French and English politics. But a general idea of 
the relations of these two powers to the respective par- 
ties may be given in a shorter space. When the progres- 
sista party arose, the reformers were in power in Eng- 
land. They systematically favored reforming parties in 
other countries. Moreover, England desired increased 
facilities for the introduction of her manufactures into 
Spain, and more earnest efforts on the part of the Spanish 
authorities to put an end to the slave trade, if not to 
slavery itself, in the Spanish colonies. The progressista 
party, as the one professing the most liberal principles, 
was that of which most could be hoped on those points. 
Hence, a change of administration in England did not 
affect her Spanish policy. Whigs and tories alike have 
favored the progressistas, and as if to indicate this by ex- 
ternals, the post of British Minister at Madrid has always 
been filled by a member of the whig party. The French 
seemed thus almost forced to look to the moderado party 
for support, and the French King readily accepted for the 
nation a line of policy which entirely accorded with his 
own feelings and views. The Bourbon instincts of Louis 
Philippe had rapidly developed themselves. With the 
accession of Guizot to power in 1840, the reactionary 
tendencies of the French King exhibited themselves more 
plainly. He put himself forward as the head of the 
house of Bourbon. Like Louis XVI. he spoke of its 
younger branches in Spain and Naples as subordinate 
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members of his own family. Queen Cristina was his 
niece, and in exile from Spain. The moderado party pro- 
fessed the political doctrines of Guizot. The monarch 
sought the restoration of his family, the minister the res- 
toration of his party to power in the neighboring kingdom. 

Espartero, created Regent of Spain in 1840, on the 
forced resignation of her powers by Queen Christina, had 
found and by his policy augmented an opposition within 
his own party. His design of making a liberal commer- 
cial treaty with England, produced excitement in the 
Spanish manufacturing districts, which was taken ad- 
vantage of, by a coalition between the malcontents of his 
own party and the moderados, secretly aided by France. 
After a short civil war in 1843, he fled from Spain and 
took refuge in England. A period of transition followed, 
during which the coalition attempted to maintain itself, 
but in vain. The moderados came permanently into pow- 
er in 1844, Don Ramon de Narvaez, created Duke of Valen- 
cia, at their head, with the support of Queen Cristina, the 
King of the French, and the Guizot cabinet. 

At this juncture, Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer was ap- 
pointed English Envoy to Spain. Unlike our own go- 
vernment—which, in its appointments to diplomatic posts, 
avowedly regards almost solely their availability in con- 
nection with home politics and party warfare, and sel- 
dom pays any attention to the suitability of the particular 
appointee for the post for which he is named, or for diplo- 
matic service in general—that of England aims at, and 
usually succeeds in, obtaining for a mission some diploma- 
tist whose previous career has peculiarly qualified him for 
it. The most important European relations of Spain are 
with France: and Castilian views of conquest are still 
directed towards the Mahometan countries of Africa. Mr. 
Bulwer had served, with distinction, as Secretary of Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, at Brussels, and at Paris. An 
acquaintance with French policy and habits, with Ma- 
hometan feelings and character, peculiarly fitted him for 
his new post. In it he succeeded in effecting an amicable 
arrangement of the disputes between Spain and Morocco, 
conducting in person at Gibraltar, the mediation which 
England had undertaken. But the most important of his 
tasks was the protection of English interests in the ques- 
tion of the marriages of Queen Isabella II. and her sister, 
Dona Luisa Fernanda, the infanta of Spain. 
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The field of contest between France and England for 
diplomatic supremacy at Madrid, was, for the moment, 
narrowed down to that question. The treaty of Utrecht 
had ended the war of the Spanish succession, by virtually 
laying down, as a principle of European politics, that the 
two branches of the house of Bourbon, which reigned in 
France and Spain, should never unite their dominions. 
England insisted on the preservation of that principle, 
which Louis Philippe, as the political head of the house 
of Bourbon, and to protect the interests of France, insisted 
that no alliances should be contracted by the daughters of 
Ferdinand VII, which might carry the Spanish crown out 
the Bourbon family. He also raised pretensions for his 
youngest son, the Duke of Montpensier, to the hand of the 
infanta of Spain: but, as England, under Lord Aberdeen, 
assented to the arrangement, that the Queen of Spain 
should not marry beyond the Bourbon family, he gave 
assurances that the proposed marriage of her sister with 
his son should not take place until the Queen herself 
should have had issue. After a long succession of diplo- 
matic discussions and intrigues, Queen Isabella, who had 
to satisfy the cabinets of France and England, her mother, 
the Moderado cabinet of Spain, as well as the popular 
sentiments of her own subjects—and all that without any 
regard to her own feelings—seemed diplomatically neces- 
sitated to marry her cousin, the infant Don Francisco de 
Asis, a prince of amiable character, but represented to be 
imbecile in mind and body, and, moreover, to the youthful 
sovereign, an object of marked aversion. 

The Spanish Ministers, with the support of the Queen 
Mother, (as we gather from the papers laid before Par- 
liament in relation to the Montpensier Question, and from 
the private papers of Louis Philippe, published shortly af- 
ter the French revolution,) sounded the English Cabinet 
to ascertain whether it would protect them against the 
ire of the French, should a marriage be contracted for the 
Queen with a prince of the house of Cobourg. The answer 
of Lord Aberdeen was satisfactory ; and there is every pro- 
bability that, had the matter been left untrammelled in the 
hands of Mr. Bulwer, the Spanish Queen would have been 
allied to a member of that aspiring family, and the tri- 
umph of English policy in Spain secured by a perpetual 
separation of that noble country from the dominions of the 
Bourbons. But Lord Palmerston, shortly after his acces- 
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sion to power, in 1846, addressed Mr. Bulwer a despatch, 
in which he managed both. to offend the French govern- 
ment by speaking of the Coburg prince as a candidate 
for the hand of Queen Isabella, and to disgust the Spanish 
cabinet by some of his customary supercilious express- 
ions, in relation to the general question of the marriage. 
The Government of Louis Philippe then considered itself 
at liberty to exert all its powers to defeat the possibility 
of a marriage of the Spanish Queen with a Coburg. It 
acted with promptitude and skill. In August, 1846, the 
marriage of the Queen with the Infanta Don Francisco, 
and that of the Infanta of Spain with the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, were determined on, and it was likewise stipu- 
lated that they should take place simultaneously. They 
were accordingly celebrated on the 10th of October, of 
that year. Lord Palmerston in vain endeavored to ar- 
rest the course of events, and had to confine himself to a 
diplomatic protest. The renunciation by the Duke of 
Orleans in 1713, for himself and descendants, of all claim 
to the Spanish crowns, it was contended, would exclude 
the children of the Duke of Montpensier, one of those 
descendants, from the succession, even through their 
mother, the Infanta: it was the same as if the treaty of 
Utrecht, of which that renunciation formed a part, had 
expressly said, not that the Duke of Orleans renounced 
the claims of his house, but that none of the lineage 
should, under any title, ever sit upon the Spanish throne. 
This, the French replied, the treaty did not say, and as 
the Duke of Orleans could only renounce rights which he 
himself had, the position of the Duke of Montpensier, as 
his descendant, could not affect the rights which his chil- 
dren might derive from their mother, as descendants of 
Philip V. 

The position of Mr. Bulwer thus became most essen- 
tially changed, and while his influence was weakened, 
his task became more arduous. England, by reserving to 
herself full liberty of action in case a child of the Duke 
of Montpensier should claim the Spanish throne, was vir- 
tually pledged to resist its claims. To do so effectually, 
she needed within the Spanish nation itself, a party in 
favor of her interpretation of the treaty of Utrecht. But 
it was prudent to prevent the possibility of a contingency 
which would be a casus belli. This could be done in but 
two ways: in law, by the formal exclusion, by an act of 
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the Spanish Cortes, of the descendants of the Duke of 
Montpensier from the succession ; or, in fact, by the birth 
and succession of issue of the Queen herself. It had be- 
come the settled conviction of the English Government 
that Queen Isabella could not have issue by her husband, 
Don Francisco: a divorce was the only remedy. Cir- 
cumstances favored the English policy. Queen Isabella 
had contracted an unfortunate attachment for an officer 
of high rank, General Serranno, who had been a promi- 
nent member of the Progressista Party. Through his 
influence the Moderado Ministry, headed by the Duke of 
Sotomayor, was deprived of office in the spring of 1847, 
and a new cabinet was formed from a small fragment of 
the opposition, which under the name of Puritanos, af- 
fected a juste milieu between the Moderado and Progress- 
ista principles. As long as this cabinet was presided over 
by Senor Pacheco, its policy seems to have been guided 
by an honest endeavor to reconcile the interests of the 
country with the predilection of the Queen, which it 
seemed disposed to accept as a fixed fact, though it could 
not approve it. Of course, it failed; and was succeeded 
in September, 1847, by a cabinet, which was dependant 
for power solely on the support given it by the Queen, and 
her favorite endeavored to retain it by ministering to the 
hostility, felt by the former towards her husband, from 
whom she was then separated. With the support of the 
English Minister, a scheme was formed to divorce the 
Queen from her husband; and to that measure it was 
also intended to add a law of the Cortes, excluding the 
descendants of the Infanta by the Duke of Montpensier, 
or even the Infanta herself, from the succession to the 
crown.* This plan, however, was scarcely broached, 


* As those not well acquainted with the character of Spanish politics, and 
disposed to doubt the unscrupulous ambition of England, may hesitate to 
credit the existence of so extraordinary a scheme, although it has never been 
denied by competent authority, it is perhaps proper to add here some proofs 
of the publicity with which it was mentioned at the time by parties univer- 
sally admitted to be well informed, and frequently used by the English Go- 
eter and Legations, as channels through which to convey information to 
the public. 

The Madrid correspondent of the London Times, in a letter dated August 
31, 1847, says: “There is also a vague rumor of some intention to call to- 
gether Constituent Cortes, to take into consideration the two important ques- 
tions of the succession to the crown and the divorce. I believe, however mat- 
ters may hereafter arrive at such acrisis, the rumor has little foundation at this 
moment as far as the government is concerned.” What foundation it had, as far 
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before it encountered, within the Ministry itself, an op- 
position amounting to a temporary defeat, and a modifi- 
cation of the cabinet was contemplated in order to more 
effectually carry it out. But when the English policy 
seemed on the point of triumphing, at least in prospec- 
tive, (for the actual divorce and re-marriage of the Queen 
could not have taken place until after a considerable pe- 
riod had elapsed,) the favorite suddenly lost the counte- 
nance of his sovereign, and a well managed intrigue, in 
which he was the principal actor, brought the Moderados 
again into power, under General Narvaez. The Queen 
was soon reconciled to her consort ; the Queen-Mother, 
Cristina, who had retired to France, returned to Mad- 
rid, and the Moderados seemed again firmly seated in 
power. 

But a few months had elapsed, when the news of the 
French Revolution of 1848 burst, like an alarm-bell in 
the night, upon the ears of European conservatism. The 
energetic Narvaez was prompt in preparing for the crisis. 
On Sunday, the 27th of February, the telegraph announced 
the proclamation of the French Republic. On the 28th, 


as others, and particularly the English Legation, were concerned, he does not say. 
As to “the Government,” it is well to remark, that the cabinet was then in- 
complete, and was not definitely arranged until several days afterwards. But 
as soon as it was so arranged, the indications made were more distinct and 
unequivocal, The London Times of Wednesday, September 15, 1847, says: 

“Spanish affairs occasioned much anxiety in the government departments of 
Paris, we are told. Our Paris letter of Monday states, on wnquestionable 
authority, that at a Cabinet Council held in Madrid on the 6th instant, it was 
decided that a bill should be presented to the Cortes, immediately on their 
assembling, for the dissolution of the Queen’s marriage, and also a bill to 
change the succession to the throne, by a return, after the demise of her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Isabella, to the Salic law, (which, it is necessary to observe, ex- 
cludes women from succession to the throne.) 

“Immediately after the Council broke up, General Linage was despatched 
to London, with a pressing invitation to General Espartero to hasten his return 
to Madrid, he being regarded by Ministers as the only man capable of carrying 
the desires of the Queen into effect.” 

It cannot be supposed that such schemes as these could have been agitated 
by the then Bae cabinet, had the English minister not given them his sup- 
port, and it was universally believed that he did. Whether he was instructed 
so to do, or not, it would be difficult to say, for Sir Henry Bulwer himself, in 
his despatch of May 14, 1848, to Lord Palmerston, among the papers laid 
before Parliament, assures us “that an agent, in his opinion, would very badly 
conceive his duty at such a place as Madrid, if he did not always consider 
that, except in very extraordinary cases, a great deal indeed was left to his 
own discretion.” ; a 

The ulterior plans, to be executed after the Queen’s divorce, it is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon, as they never took the shape of official transactions. 
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the Ministry asked of the Cortes power “to adopt, if cir- 
cumstances should require it, all the measures they might 
think proper for the maintenance of order and public 
tranquillity,” to raise a forced loan of ten millions of dol- 
lars, &c. To that demand the progressistas raised vio- 
lent opposition, on the ground that the country was tran- 
quil, and the dictatorial powers which the government 
asked, were calculated to produce the very danger it pro- 
fessed anxiety to avoid, and which it could avoid only by 
concessions and a liberal policy. On the 1st of March, 
and pending the discussion in the Cortes, Mr. Bulwer 
says, in a despatch to Lord Palmerston: “ By this mea- 
sure, the whole progressista party is provoked to a resist- 
ance which will become an attack,” and “in the country, 
great excitement will prevail, and its consequences are to 
be apprehended.” In a subsequent despatch, of the same 
date, he even enters into particulars and says: “I think it 
not improbable that when the news of what passed in the 
Congress yesterday is known to the provinces, some in- 
surrection will take place in Arragon or Catalonia ; nor 
should I be surprised if the Carlists show themselves in 
the Basque provinces.” On the same day, he urged upon 
the Duke of Sotomayor, Minister of Foreign Affairs, “ the 
impolicy of asking for such unlimited powers as those” 
solicited. The reply of the Duke is not given; but, in a 
despatch dated March 4th, Mr. Bulwer mentions a con- 
versation, at an interview solicited by the Duke himself, 
in which he stated that the powers sought for by the gov- 
ernment would be used only “under very critical cireum- 
stances,” and that “ whilst it should resist any insurrection 
that broke out, with all the force in its power, it would do 
all it could to avoid provoking insurrection.” Mr. Bulwer 
advised that conciliatory declarations should be made to 
the Cortes, and that body be kept in session. On these 
points, he found the Spanish cabinet agreed with him. 
On that day, the law granting the extraordinary powers 
demanded by the cabinet, passed by a vote of 148 to 45, 
in the Congress, (as the Chamber of Deputies, or lower 
house of the Spanish Cortes, is called.) Although the 
conciliatory declarations of General Narvaez had “ pro- 
duced a certain good effect,” yet, according to Mr. Bulwer, 
troubles were “spoken of as almost certain in Arragon 
and Catalonia ; but,” he added, “ Madrid, though agitated, 
remains perfectly tranquil.” The progressista journals 
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published, for signature, a petition to the Queen, request- 
ing her to veto the law granting extraordinary powers, 
and warning her that it would “provoke a danger which 
did not before exist.” The government seized the papers 
containing the petition, and prohibited the editors to re- 
ceive signatures to it. They protested against what they 
termed “this arbitrary, unconstitutional, and unjustifiable 
measure.” 

From the portions of Mr. Bulwer’s correspondence laid 
before Parliament, it does not appear that he expressed to 
his superior any doubt of the perfect legality of the grant 
of powers solicited by the cabinet. On the contrary, he 
names the article (VIII.) in virtue of which it was passed 
by an overwhelming majority, in Cortes, elected before 
the Narvaez ministry entered office. The last of the 
despatches from which we have been quoting, reached 
London on March 13th. Mr. Bulwer anticipated “ trou- 
bles” in provinces from which he could not by any possi- 
bility have received accurate intelligence ; but Madrid 
itself was “tranquil,” and the Cortes in session. The 
Spanish ministry were on friendly terms with Mr. Bul- 
wer, seeking his unofficial advice, and evidently disposed 
to follow his personal counsels. What beneficial results 
might have come of this apparent union of purpose, it 
would be difficult even to conjecture. They could have 
been only beneficial to Spain and to England, had the 
Narvaez cabinet been disposed to act liberally, and Eng- 
land to support it in good faith. But, at this critical junc- 
ture, the rashness and hauteur which are among Lord 
Palmerston’s most conspicuous official characteristics, dic- 
tated the celebrated despatch to Mr. Bulwer, of March 
16th, 1848, to which may be traced all the subsequent dif- 
ficulty between Spain and England. As that document 
is a remarkable specimen of the facility with which that 
celebrated diplomatist draws wide conclusions from nar- 
row premises, and of the peculiar tone which has created 
for him such numerous enemies among the rivals and 
dependants of England, we give it entire. It was as 
follows : 


| Confidential. ] Forzien Orricz, March 16, 1848. 


“Sir: I have to instruct you to recommend earnestly to the 
Spanish government and to the Queen mother, if you have an op- 
portunity of doing so, the adoption of a legal and constitutional 
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course of government in Spain. The recent fall of the King of the 
French and of his whole family, and the expulsion of his ministers, 
ought to teach the Spanish court and government how great is the 
danger of an attempt to govern a country in a manner at variance 
with the feelings and opinions of a nation; and the catastrophe which 
has happened in France must serve to show that even a large and 
well disciplined army becomes an ineffectual defence for the crown, 
when the course pursued by the crown is at variance with the general 
sentiments of the country. 

“Tt would then be wise for the Queen of Spain, in the present 
critical state of affairs, to strengthen the Executive Government by 
enlarging the basis upon which the administration is founded, and by 
calling to her councils some of those men who possess the confidence 
of the liberal party. Iam, &c.” 


Very excellent advice, doubtless, if coming from a Span- 
ish subject; but Lord Palmerston, in his anxiety for the 
constitution of Spain, forgot to inquire whether it contain- 
ed any prevision by which a foreign minister could venture 
to counsel a Spanish sovereign to change her ministers, 
and whether it were politic to couple that advice with un- 
necessary allusion to the fate of her sister, (one of the 
“whole family” of the king of the French,) and an assump- 
tion of a knowledge of popular sentiment in a foreign 
land, such as even a native of it could with difficulty pro- 
cure. In addition, the Infanta had recently left England 
under circumstances calculated to be extremely irritating 
to the Spanish cabinet. She and her husband had gone 
to Buckingham palace, shortly after their escape into Eng- 
land, and in the unceremonious style in use among the 
royal families of the continent, announced their desire to 
pay their respects to Queen Victoria. They were made to 
wait about two hours and then informed that they could 
not be received. A few hours thereafter the indignant 
exiles departed for Holland, and a Dutch steamer conveyed 
them to Spain, whither Lord Palmerston’s despatch fol- 
lowed them. It afterwards came out that the captious 
majesty of England declined to see the heiress presump- 
tive to the Spanish throne, an exile in her land, because 
an audience had not been solicited in due form, and the 
two hours’ delay proved insufficient to hunt up Lord Pal- 
merston to be present at the one which the Infanta de- 
signed improving ! 

On the very day on which Lord Palmerston penned his 
despatch, Mr. Bulwer, at Madrid, had conversations with 
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General Narvaez and the husband of the queen mother, 
in relation to the state of affairs. On that day, the law 
granting extraordinary powers to the government, having 
previously passed the Senate, had been published in the 
official gazettes, duly sanctioned by the Queen: neverthe- 
less Mr. Bulwer advised the cabinet to retire from office. 

General Narvaez,” reports Mr. Bulwer to Lord Palmer- 
ston, “said that he had no objection to give way to the 
progressista party, but that the time was not come for do- 
ing it;” and “went into many arguments, in order first to 
show me that he was liberally disposed ; and, secondly, to 
prove that only military force could maintain tranquillity 
in this country, and that force could not do so at the 
present time under any other government than his own.” 
With the husband of the queen mother, Mr. Bulwer dis- 
cussed the same question; “but these arguments,” he 
writes to Lord Palmerston, “ failed in producing the effect 
I should have desired, but it is a relief to my mind to have 
used them, for though it is possible the present situation 
may be maintained for a time, in consequence of the ability 
of those who defend, and the divisions of those who attack 
it, | cannot help feeling sure that, sooner or later, it will 
be stormed, and that the assault will be perilous to the 
vanquished, just in proportion to the time which previ- 
ously intervenes.” This last sentence, we imagine, fur- 
nishes a clue to the motives which guided Mr. Bulwer and 
his government throughout the crisis: they looked upon a 
revolution as inevitable, and thought it for the advantage 
of Spain that that revolution should be hastened. It is 
also worthy of remark, that both Mr. Bulwer and Lord 
Palmerston seem simultaneously to have arrived at the 
conclusion that the only means of saving the Spanish 
throne was to call the progressistas to power. From the 
papers laid before Parliament, it does not appear that Lord 
Palmerston, when writing his despatch of March 16, had 
been apprized of this view of Mr. Bulwer. Sufficient 
time, however, had elapsed for him to have been so, as the 
distance from Madrid to London is but a six days’ journey, 
and the law granting extraordinary powers passed the 
Spanish Congress on the 4th of the same month. 

On the 22d of March, about the time when Lord Pal- 
merston’s despatch of the 16th must have reached Mr. Bul- 
wer, the Spanish cabinet suddenly prorogued the Cortes. 
That it had been apprized, through its Minister at London, 
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of the hostile feelings of the English foreign office towards 
its members, is very probable, but its action was due, 
chiefly, if not wholly, to the fact that it was already on 
the traces of an extensive conspiracy. About mid-day on 
Sunday, March 26, rumors began mysteriously to be cir- 
culated that disturbances would take place that day. It 
seems, in fact, that a formidable effort was planned, but the 
leaders, suddenly changing their views, gave orders that 
it should be postponed. “The leaders of the progressis- 
tas,” says Mr. Bulwer, “deprecated any revolutionary mea- 
sures:” the exact truth doubtless is, that they wished none 
that did not promise success. Ignorant of the change of 
views in those who first planned the pronunciamento, or un- 
willing to abandon their design, “a certain number of the 
most inconsiderate énd inconsiderable of the malcontents,” 
as Mr. Bulwer terms them, made an appeal to force, in the 
afternoon and night of March 26. Fighting without plan 
or order, though with great courage, they were put down 
after a few hours contest. Mr. Bulwer admits that “the 
great bulk of the people took no part in this disturbance, 
keeping their houses shut,” and that the insurgents “ were, 
for the most part, segs (some Carlists) unemployed: a 
a few Frenchmen,” he adds, “I understand were also min- 
gled in their ranks.” In fact, it was by no means a move- 
ment of the masses, but rather an emeute of military men 
in want of bread. Whatever may be our regret that 
Spain is so little prepared for a republican form of govern- 
ment, it must be admitted that the democratic movement 
in France excited no sympathy among the vast majority 
of the Spanish people. 

Mr. Bulwer, strange to say, was not in Madrid, though 
in its neighborhood, when the insurrection took place: on 
his return his first step was to address an unofficial note 
to the Duke of Sotomayor, on March 29th, imploring 
clemency towards the vanquished insurgents. This ap- 
pears to have been already resolved upon by the Spanish 
government. It used its victory with moderation, and on 
the 31st of March a royal decree exempted all the insur- 
gents from the penalty of death, commuting it to the pen- 
alty next in grade. Mr. Bulwer, in forwarding to Lord 
Palmerston a copy of his note of March 29th, to the Duke 
of Sotomayor, said: “I had reason to believe that had 
the Queen sanctioned their [the insurgents’) execution, it 
might have been productive of very serious consequences 
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to Her Catholic Majesty and the Monarchy, were another 
insurrection to break out and be successful, which is by 
no means impossible.” On the 31st he addressed to the 
Spanish Duke a note concerning the assassination of one 
English subject, and the wounding of two others, on the 
night of the 26th; complained that he himself, on his way 
to the house of General Narvaez, “narrowly escaped the 
brutal violence of the soldiery ;” counselled him that “ un- 
necessary provocations and military outrages excite the 
people, instead of tranquillizing them,” while “such a 
course, if sanctioned, would prove disastrous ;” and at the 
same time warned him that he should “hold the Spanish 
government responsible, not only for any murder, but for 
any injury, as well as for any insult committed without 
provocation upon any subject of her Majesty” the British 
Queen. To this note, the Duke of Sotomayor does not 
seem to have given any reply: but on the next day, he 
called upon Mr. Bulwer and informed him that the decree 
of the 31st should be considered a satisfactory reply to his 
note of the 29th, the sentiments of which met the appro- 
val of General Narvaez and the Cabinet. 

On the very night of the insurrection, the Spanish Min- 
istry, in exercise of the extraordinary powers conferred 
on it by the Cortes, suspended the 7th Article of the Con- 
stitution, equivalent, in Spanish law, to our Habeas Cor- 
pus act. At the same time Madrid was declared “in a 
state of seige,”,i. e. put under martial law. In plain 
English, the power of the Cabinet was made, for the 
time, absolute, excepting solely that an account had to be 
rendered by it to the Cortes, of the manner in which it 
had exercised its powers. But the performance of even 
that legislative farce was postponed until the following 
year, by a decree closing the session of that body for the 
year 1848. On issuing the decree commuting the punish- 
ment of the insurgents, it promulgated another, directing 
the immediate formation of twenty battalions of infantry 
of the line, and two battalions for the Spanish possessions 
in Africa, thus increasing the army by about fifteen thou- 
sand men. It clearly evinced a fixed determination to re- 
sist revolution to the last extremity. 

In conversation with the Duke of Sotomayor on the Ist 
of April, Mr. Bulwer urged on him the policy of adopt- 
ing a less arbitrary course. The Duke replied that the 
Cabinet was disposed to be liberal, but that at that junc- 
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ture it could not be so without danger ; “that the idea of 
forming any liberal government, even with the chiefs of 
the liberal party, was a delusion; that there could be no 
government but the present one, except the government 
of the mob ;” and that therefore the government could not 
yield. “I found,” says Mr. Bulwer, in a despatch to Lord 
Palmerston, “that it was useless to discuss the matter with 
the Duke of Sotomayor further. I therefore terminated my 
observation, by entreating him to avoid all acts of violence 
that he did not judge absolutely necessary, and by telling 
him at the same time that for any such acts committed 
upon English subjects, I should hold the Spanish govern- 
ment responsible.” On the 4th of April he addressed him- 
self to the Queen Mother, and used arguments similar 
to those employed with the Duke of Sotomayor, to induce 
her Majesty to exert her influence, (an unconstitutional 
one, of course,) to bring about a change in the policy of 
the Cabinet, and procure the convocation of the Cortes. 
“T produced, however,” graphically writes Mr. Bulwer, 
“no impression upon Her Majesty, who referred me to the 
Ministers.” These he had already in vain appealed to. 
“ What is preparing,” he adds, “both here and in other 
parts of the country, rather makes me think it probable 
that if the present policy be continued, this kingdom will 
shortly be again plunged in the disasters of a civil con- 
flict. Under these circumstances I deemed it my duty, 
both to the unfortunate young Queen, whose crown is 
being placed in such peril, as well as to the government 
I have the honor to represent, to make one last effort, and 
to place at least on record the advice which IJ have given, 
and the sentiments which | think a British Minister in the 
situation in which I find myself, ought to express. With 
this view I addressed the enclosed note to the Duke of 
Sotomayor.” That note was as follows: 


“Maprip, April 7th, 1848. 

“Sir :—I enclose to your excellency the copy of some remarks 
which Lord Palmerston lately addressed to me; and I cannot but 
express at the same time my earnest desire that Her Catholic Ma- 
jesty’s Government may deem it expedient to return to the ordinary 
form of government established in Spain, without loss of time, con- 
voking the Cortes, and giving such explanations as may best destroy 
the impressions which have been created, both within and without 
this kingdom, by the arrest and apparent design of deporting, a va- 
riety of citizens (amongst whom are some of the most distinguished 
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members of the Congress) who have as yet neither been tried for, 
nor accused of, any offence. 

“Your excellency, I am sure, will permit me to call to your 
recollection, that that which especially distinguished the cause of 
Queen Isabella from that of her royal competitor, was the promise 
of constitutional freedom inscribed on Her Catholic Majesty’s ban- 
ners. It was this circumstance, at all events, which principally 
gained Her Catholic Majesty the sympathy and support of Great 
Britain, and consequently your excellency cannot be surprised at the 
sentiments I here express, even if the general state of Europe and 
the universal tendency of public opinion did not make it evident 
that the best securities for the throne of a sovereign in these days 
are to be found in the national liberty and enlightened justice which 
are dispensed under his authority. I avail, &c.” 


Let the reader now turn back and re-peruse Lord Pal- 
merston’s despatch of March 16, (a copy of which accom- 
panied Mr. Bulwer’s note,) and he may judge of the im- 
pression produced on the Duke of Sotomayor by the con- 
junction of such remarkable documents. It can scarcely 
be denied by a dispassionate observer, that the step taken 
by the English Envoy, was both unnecessary and impru- 
dent. He had, in conversations and in an unofficial note (of 
March 31,) urged on the cabinet a change of policy. .Gen- 
eral Narvaez had courteously endeavored to convince him 
that he was in error, and the Duke of Sotomayor, losing 
patience at his obstinacy, had explieitly informed him that 
the idea of forming a liberal government was “a delu- 
sion,” and that the ministry would persist in its course. 
The attempt to bring into play an unconstitutional influ- 
ence on the part of the queen mother, had signally failed. 
As far as giving advice could have done any good, Mr: 
Bulwer had gone far enough. Nor was the English gov- 
ernment then in a position to give advice with due weight. 
The chartist agitation was then at its height, and a foreign 
government might well be excused for believing, as Mr. 
Bulwer says the Spanish government did believe, that 
England herself was “ on the brink of a tremendous revo- 
lution.” The moment for assuming a lofty tone was ill 
selected: the Spanish cabinet, flushed with victory over 
revolution—a victory so unexpected that it made a sen- 
sation throughout Europe, not yet recovered from the 
panic which followed the French revolution—was lectured 
by a government, the whole attention of which, at home, 
was absorbed in preparations against revolution in its 
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midst. Mr. Bulwer contended, it is true, that his “ unoffi- 
cial conversations had no authority,” and that in the event 
of a successful revolt against Queen Isabella, it might 
have been said: “Why did not Mr. Bulwer warn the 
Spanish government of the dangerous course they were 
pursuing? Why did he not do so with all the weight that 
a formal communication of the views of Great Britain 
would have afforded?” To this it may be replied that the 
probabilities of success are always to be taken into con- 
sideration by a diplomatist, and they certainly advised 
against any further interposition. If Mr. Bulwer’s objects 
had been merely to give weight to his advice and relieve 
himself of future responsibility, he could have done so by 
unofficially apprizing the Spanish Government of the con- 
tents of Lord Palmerston’s despatch. They would have 
had the same weight with it as if officially communicated ; 
for, to use Mr. Bulwer’s language in a subsequent note to 
the Duke of Sotomayor, it would always “give due con- 
sideration and concede a just value to the sentiments of a 
State whose opinion is a moral power that will ever pre- 
vail, as long as Great Britain remains the constant and 
consistent advocate of liberty, order and justice,” although 
a knowledge of those sentiments had been unofficially or 
verbally conveyed to it. 

To Mr. Bulwer’s note of April 7, received on the 9th, the 
Duke of Sotomayor sent a reply on the 10th. In it he 
complains that the substance of the English Envoy’s com- 
munication had been announced in an opposition paper 
two days before it reached the Spanish foreign office ; 
comments on the fact that when Lord Palmerston wrote 
his despatch of March 16, the Cortes were in session, and 
Spain consequently in the full enjoyment of the “legal 
and constitutional course of government” which he so 
impcriously required; assures him that “Her Britannic 
Majesty’s minister, in taking a step of this nature, is not 
aware that the least error which he has committed, has 
been that of not understanding the peculiar character of 
Spain, where order and institutions only take root when 
foreigners take no active part in the carrying on of public 
affairs, nor endeavor to support certain parties ;” views 
“with the greatest surprise the extraordinary (insolita) 
pretension of Lord Palmerston thus to mix himself up in 
the internal affairs of Spain;” boasts that “the govern- 
ment could state much in complete justification of its past 
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and present conduct ; but it does not consider it its duty to 
do so except to its Queen and to the Cortes, and in no sort 
of manner at the instigation of a foreign influence, which, 
in the mere fact of requiring it, would commit an offence 
against the dignity of the government and the independ- 
ence of the nation;” and expresses the conviction that 
“all legal parties in Spain will be unanimous in repelling 
so humiliating a pretension ; and the Spanish government, 
in doing so, is unquestionably the legitimate representative 
of the general opinion of the country.” He then asks 
what would be the answer of a British cabinet, should her 
Catholic Majesty’s representative in London express to it 
his reprehension of the measures taken to put down the 
chartists, recommend “more beneficial and liberal mea- 
sures for ameliorating the unfortunate situation of Ire- 
land,” or, “in the name of humanity, claim more commise- 
ration and justice in favor of the unfortunate Asiatics ? 
Finally, what would it say were it to be reminded that 
recent events on the continent offered a salutary lesson to 
all governments, not excepting that of Great Britain, and 
consequently that it should cede the administration of the 
state to the illustrious Peel, to the able statesman who, 
after having won the general opinion of his own country, 
has, in a similar manner, acquired the sympathies and 
esteem of all the governments of Europe?” 


“Tt would say,” continues the Duke, “ what with equal cause, and 
with no less reason, the Spanish government now says, that it recog- 
nises no right nor privilege whatsoever in any power to inculcate 
precepts or to make reproaches, whieh it repels as offensive to the 
dignity of a free and independent nation. 

“ Animated, therefore, by these sentiments, characteristic of Span- 
ish chivalry, and of every government which respects itself, that of 
Her Catholic Majesty cannot otherwise than protest in the most en- 
ergetic manner against the contents of Lord Palmerston’s, and of 
your commnnications, to which I refer; and, considering that it can- 
not retain them in its power without impairing its dignity, I return 
them to you herewith; declaring, at the same time, that if it should 
again occur, that you should not restrict yourself in your official 
communications to the points relative to international law, proper to 
your high mission, and, exceeding it, should pretend to intermeddle 
in matters peculiar and especial to the Spanish government, I shall 
find myself under the painful necessity of sending you back your 
notes without any further replies.” 


On the 10th of April, and apparently before receiving 
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this note of the Duke of Sotomayor, Mr. Bulwer addressed 
Lord Palmerston a despatch by no means calculated to 
allay his apprehensions. The Kiglish Envoy thought an 
outbreak very likely at Valencia, and advised that a naval 
force should be on that part of the coast, “in order to pro- 
tect the property and interests of British subjects during 
the commotions which may be expected there.” He 
thought the cabinet disposed, at every risk, to retain 
power, as its energetic measures rendered an explosion 
more difficult than it had been before their adoption. 


“Still,” he continues, “the chances upon the whole are for a pretty 
general revolt, which may be delayed a little, more or less, but can 
hardly be prevented, in the present circumstances of Europe, by the 
mere bayonets of the soldiery, whose fidelity is doubtful, and whose 
pay, in the present financial state of the country, is not likely to be 
secure. Respectable parties now begin to talk of a federative repub- 
lic; others are in favor of preserving a monarchy, but think that the 
dynasty must be changed—some turning their eyes to a Prince of 
Portugal, and some to Count Montemolin and the liberal constitution 
of 1812. A party, nevertheless, still remains in favor of maintain- 
ing Queen Isabella’s rights.” 


The remainder of his despatch substantially reiterates 
the opinion he had previously expressed to the Duke of 
Sotomayor, that the banishment of the leaders of the oppo- 
sition was dangerous for the Crown, as, if a revolution, 
which he considered so probable, should occur, “ without 
its natural chiefs, it would be a revolution of the popu- 
lace, with new and violent men at its head; a circum- 
stance which would necessarily carry it much further 
than it would otherwise go.” 

On the return of his note by the Duke of Sotomayor, 
Mr. Bulwer might with perfect propriety have suspended 
his relations with the Spanish cabinet, and referred the 
entire question to Lord Palmerston tor his decision. Pos- 
sibly, also, the incipient quarrel might have been adjusted 
more easily at that stage than subsequently. Mr. Bulwer, 
however, on the 12th of April, replied to the Duke’s note 
of the 10th. On the 15th, an answer was received, and 
although the Duke insisted that he “should enter into no 
further discussion upon” the subjects treated of in Mr. 
Bulwer’s note, the latter transmitted a lengthy rejoinder, 
which ended the discussion. Of these notes, it is unne- 
cessary to give any other than a succinct notice. 
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Mr. Bulwer’s note of the 12th of April, 1848, affirms 
that the announcement made by an opposition journal of 
his note of the 7th, was but a vague guess, and recrimi- 
nates, by alluding to the fact that the whole of a confi- 
dential correspondence he had with the Duke on the sub- 
ject of Portugal, was translated immediately, word for 
word, into a newspaper at Lisbon. He claims that Lord 
Palmerston’s despatch of March 16th, though written 
when the Cortes were in session, was in contemplation of 
the state of things which subsequently arrived; asserts 
that the argument of the Duke does not apply alike to 
England as to Spain, because the British Queen owed her 
crown to no aid of Spain, while the Spanish Queen re- 
ceived material aid from the British government in estab- 
lishing her throne; and adds, that it is a duty of the Bri- 
tish government to the “youthful and inexperienced 
Queen,” to the people of Spain, and to the English nation, 
“which may yet demand the reason why England pre- 
ferred the cause of Queen Isabella to that of Don Carlos, 
to make it clearly understood, that if a military despotism 
be established in this country under Queen Isabella’s 
name, or that if Her Catholic Majesty’s Government be 
overthrown in the attempt to establish such despotism, 
either of these events will recur in spite of the remon- 
strances and counsels of England.” A protestation of 
regret at the tone of the Duke, a disclaimer of any inten- 
tion either to have provoked, or to imitate it, and the ex- 
pression of a desire for the continuance of urbane rela- 
tions between himself and the Duke, close the communi- 
cation. 

The Duke of Sotomayor’s reply of the 15th of April 
claims that, without in any way intending to impugn Mr. 
Bulwer’s assertion concerning an article in an opposition 
journal, he may still contend that the language used by 
him in his note of the 10th, was justified by the facts of 
the case ; and repeats the denial, made verbally before to 
Mr. Bulwer, that the correspondence on Portuguese affairs 
was made public with the authorization or knowledge of 
the Duke, while he asks, “if its contents became public, 
wherefore is the want of reserve complained of to be at- 
tributed tothe Spanish government or its agents,” when 
copies of the correspondence were likewise in the hands 
of the British Minister at Lisbon, and of Mr. Bulwer 
himself? While “persisting in not recognising in any 
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foreign representative the right of qualfying or inter- 
preting the acts of the internal policy” of Spain, the 
Duke nevertheless informs Mr. Bulwer that the Cabinet 
in doing what it had done, was fully authorized by law, 
as was the British government to repress with equal en- 
ergy the outbreaks with which it was menaced by the 
Chartists. He indignantly scouts the idea advanced by 
Mr. Bulwer, of the “ strange disparity” between their res- 
pective sovereigns; alledges that whatever aid the British 
government may have lent to Queen Isabella, it cannot 
be understood that it acted “otherwise than as nations 
act on similar occasions; always consulting their own 
glory, their policy, and their interests ;” that, though the 
Spanish nation is grateful for that aid, he cannot believe 
that in thus casting that service in its teeth, Mr. Bulwer 
correctly interprets the “noble sentiments of the British 
nation ;” but that could it have been foreseen that the 
co-operation of England in upholding the cause of Queen 
Isabella, would one day be made the foundation of such 
a pretension, that co-operation would have been “ indig- 
nantly rejected,” for the loyal Spaniards would, of them- 
selves, have sufficed to secure her crown, and solidly found 
the institutions connected with it. He expresses the con- 
viction that the British nation will find those sentiments 
noble and dignified ; again reminds Mr. Bulwer that he 
is not recognized as competent to discuss the internal 
policy of Spain, and announces that he shall enter into no 
further discussion on it with him. 


“ As for the rest,” concludes the Duke, “and however disagreea- 
ble this correspondence may have been, it will place upon record, 
now and forever, the principle that, although the Spanish govern- 
ment may be disposed to draw closer, in as much as possible, the 
relations of good friendship and perfect harmony with that of Great 
Britain, and promote by all means in its power, the reciprocal in- 
terests of both countries, it will never lend itself to any act or exi- 
gency incompatible with its dignity, and with the rights and consid- 
erations due to it as an independent nation.” 


The final note of Mr. Bulwer, of April 16, though vigor- 
ous, is mainly an amplification of the positions taken in 
his previous notes. He disclaims any intention to dictate 
a policy to the Spanish cabinet, or tender anything beyond 
mere advice; and he admits that “the English govern- 
ment, in allying itself to queen Isabella, acted, as it thought, 
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for its interests and glory—a position,” he adds, “that I 
believe it could not maintain if the cause of her Catholic 
Majesty were to be completely divorced from those liberal 
principles which it formerly professed, and which attached 
Great Britain to it.” In conclusion, he says: 


“ Her Majesty’s government has still to fulfil the duty of consider- 
ing whether it merits no further notice, or whether it requires the 
reparation which it is sometimes thought necessary to demand for 
offensive proceedings, even in a diplomatic form, when they are 
equally unexampled and unprovoked.” | 


That duty was quickly performed. Copies of the notes 
of April 7th, 10th and 12th, as well as Mr. Bulwer’s alarm- 
ing despatch of the 10th, reached the foreign office on the 
18th of the same month, and on the 20th, Lord Palmerston 
issued his instructions to Mr. Bulwer concerning them. 
They merit an insertion in full, and were as follows: 


Foreren Orrice, April 20, 1848. 


‘¢ Sir: I have received your despatch of the 11th instant, with its 
enclosures, and I have to instruct you to state-‘e the Duke of Soto- 
mayor, that her Majesty’s government entirely approve the step 
which you took in making your communication of the 7th instant, 
and likewise of your note of the 12th. 

“That her Majesty’s government, however, are not at all offended, 
either by the sending back of your communication of the 7th of 
April, or by #he angry tone and language of the Duke of Sotomayor’s 
note of the 10th, however they may regret the existence of those 
feelings in the minds of the Spanish government, of which the lan- 
guage of his excellency’s note and the return of yours were proofs. 

“Her Majesty’s government, in making to the government of 
Spain the representations, and in giving the advice, which your com- 
munication conveyed, were inspired by no sentiment but that of sincere 
friendship for Spain, and of deep interest in the welfare of queen 
Isabella. They felt that in making that communication, they were 
performing a duty and not taking any undue liberty ; and therefore, 
at all events, it is a satisfaction to her majesty’s government to reflect, 
that although their counsel has been rejected and their communica- 
tion has been returned, the note has nevertheless been read and the 
counsel has been tendered; and that whatever calamity may happen 
in Spain, her Majesty’s government stand acquitted of not having 
done what they could to prevent it. 

“With regard to the contents of the Duke of Sotomayor’s note, 
Her Majesty’s government have only to observe, that if the right of 
Her Britannic Majesty to the throne of the United Kingdom had 
been disputed by a pretending rival; if civil war had arisen out of 
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such a conflict of claims; if the British government had only a few 
years ago sent a special Envoy to Madrid to solicit the assistance of 
Spain, in order to place Her Majesty on her throne; if that assist- 
ance had been given, both morally by treaty engagements, and phys- 
ically by military and naval forces; if the aid thus afforded by 
Spain had contributed in so essential a degree to secure the crown 
to Her Majesty, that it might with truth be said, that without such 
aid Her Majesty would not now have been Queen of England ; if, 
moreover, there still remained a Pretender who asserted his right, 
and whose pretensions were backed by a large party in the United 
Kingdom ; and if upon every symptom of danger from that Pre- 
tender, and that party, the British government was in the habit of 
reminding Spain of the treaty engagements which she had entered 
into; was also in the habit of asserting that those engagements were 
still in force; and was continually claiming the benefit of the al- 
ledged existence of those engagements ; if all those things existed, 
and if the government of Spain had, in a moment of general dis- 
turbance in Europe, warned the British government of dangers by 
which, in their opinion, the security of Her Majesty’s throne was 
menaced ; I think I may confidently affirm that under such circum- 
stances any statesmen who might be Ministers of the British crown, 
instead of sending back the note in which such representations were 
conveyed, and instead of replying to it in discourteous terms, would 
have accepted the communication in the same spirit of friendship in 
which it was made; and whether they adopted or not the advice 
which it contained, would at least have considered it as a proof of 
the continued existence of that friendship on the part of Spain, to 
which in such case would have been owing the circumstance that 
those British Ministers had the honor of being advisers of the crown, 
instead of being proscribed exiles in a foreign land. 

You will transmit to the Duke of Sotomayor a copy of this des- 
patch. Iam, &c.” 


It does not appear from the papers which have been 
published by the two governments, whether the conclu- 
ding instruction in the above despatch was complied with 
or not. The turn which events soon took probably in- 
duced the British Envoy at Madrid to withhold it until 
they had further developed themselves. 

On the 15th of April, (the date of his last note to Mr. 
Bulwer,) the Duke of Sotomayor addressed a despatch to 
Senor Isturiz, the Spanish Minister in London, instructing 
him to request the recall of Mr. Bulwer, on the ground 
that he was using his official position to encourage revolt 
and had made his house a refuge for men who had been 
engaged in the insurrection of March 26, and were still 
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plotting against the government. This document was 
couched in courteous language toward the English govern- 
ment, and concluded with the request that Mr. Bulwer 
would be replaced by some person who would “study 
with better success to represent the honorable and gene- 
rous sentiments of England, at the seat of a govern- 
ment which entertained towards her all the sympathy and 
regard which in so many respects she merits.” These 
instructions, if immediately forwarded, must have reached 
Senor Isturiz about the 22d of April. He did not imme- 
diately act upon them, and it has been said that appre- 
hensions of the difficulty they were calculated to produce, 
induced his delay. It is equally probable that this delay 
was in accordance with instructions of his government, 
which commanded him to await the effect that would be 
produced on the public mind by the publication of Mr. 
Bulwer’s note and the Duke of Sotomayor’s reply, and 
to be guided by it. 

That note, and the reply, in an English translation, sud- 
denly appeared in Galignani’s Messenger, the English 
journal at Paris, on April 24th. The London journals of 
April 26th, spread them before the eyes of the British 
public, and with scarcely an exception, their denunciations 
of Lord Palmerston and Sir Henry, as well as their lau- 
dations of the Spanish cabinet, were unusually vehement. 
According to the Standard, “the thing was too mon- 
strous to allow that they should pass it over in silence ;” 
Lord Palmerston had “never committed so great an out- 
rage before ;” “the Duke of Sotomayor’s answer was 
dignified and overwhelming ;” and that the “character of 
England” might be “vindicated from the impertinence of 
such outrages ;” they hoped that “Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Bulwer might be sent about their business.” The 
Times could “not affect to feel the slightest regret that 
Lord Palmerston’s extraordinary, but not unprecedented, 
attempt to dictate to the Spanish Government, had met 
with the rebuff which it richly deserved ;” spoke of his 
despatch of March 16, as one of “ unexceptionable brevity 
and impertinence ;” said that the return of Mr. Bulwer’s 
note of April 7, and the request of his recall, “commanded 
their fullest approval.” Even the Chronicle, once Lord 
Palmerston’s steadfast friend, declared that his despatch 
deserved the note which a former Prime Minister had 
appended to Lord Londonderry’s application for a pension, 
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“This is too bad ;” and the Daily News reported that the 
conduct of Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bulwer had been 
“the one and scarcely less than unanimous theme of repre- 
hension in the city,” while “in the most respectable quart- 
ers of the city there had been no division of sentiment on 
the subject,” and “the retaliation of the Spanish Minister, 
studiously insulting as it was, and was meant to be, was 
held to be perfectly justified by the gratuitous provoca- 
tion, and not in excess of the natural indignation, which 
every Spaniard must be supposed to feel upon such a 
marked exhibition of dictatorial arrogance towards his 
country and government.” Spanish bonds, on the 26th, 
experienced a sudden fall on the London Stock Exchange, 
and “after business hours they declined nearly one per 
cent. more.” On the 27th, a cabinet council was held at 
the foreign office. Its object was doubtless to consider the 
state of Spanish affairs. On that day, the Spanish Min- 
ister, in pursuance of his instructions of April 15, verbally 
requested of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Bulwer’s recall. The 
answer was a refusal. On the next day, he sent ina 
request, in writing, to the same effect. Had the matter 
been left in that state, the result could only have been 
advantageous to Spain. It was certainly possible that 
Lord Palmerston, coerced by the other members of the 
cabinet, would have consented to Mr. Bulwer’s retirement; 
and if he persisted in his refusal, Mr. Bulwer’s dismissal 
by the Spanish cabinet could not have been placed upon 
better grounds than those already taken, with the addition 
of that, that his removal had in vain been sought by the 
usual means. But the course which the Spanish cabinet 
thought proper, at that juncture, to pursue, lost it every 
advantage it had gained. 

Twenty-four hours after he had transmitted his written 
request of Mr. Bulwer’s recall, Senor Jsturiz again sought 
Lord Palmerston, and stated to him that he had mean- 
while received instructions from the Duke of Sotomayor, 
which, if they had reached him sooner, would have pre- 
vented him from making the demand. At the suggestion 
of Lord Palmerston, he withdrew his note, with the un- 
derstanding that “the whole transaction should be consi- 
dered as if it had not taken place.” What were the 
Duke’s instructions to Senor Isturiz, does not appear. 
The whole tone of Mr. Bulwer’s correspondence shows 
that he had not abandoned his positions ; there had been 
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no discussions between him and the Duke concerning his 
recall ; and it is scarcely possible to resist the conclusion 
that the matter so eagerly seized on by the Spanish cabi- 
net, as a cover for retreat, must have been shadowy in- 
deed, since both then and in subsequent publications it 
entirely omitted to state what that matter was, although 
it has manifested no scruples in giving to the public other 
facts much more reserved. There are many who will 
think, with Mr. Bulwer, (in his despatch of May 30th,) 
that the failure of the chartists and repealers to throw 
the United Kingdom into a civil war occasioned the “ calm 
and lull” that “came over the tempest which had previ- 
ously agitated the Spanish cabinet.” When it made the 
demand, it asserted, (according to Mr. Bulwer’s despatch 
to Lord Palmerston, of April 14th,) and, as it would seem, 
believed, that England was “on the brink of a tremen- 
dous revolution.” It withdrew it as soon as it saw that 
the English government was strong enough, or bold 
enough to refuse or resent it.” 

On April 17th, Mr. Bulwer announced to Lord Palmer- 
ston his determination, in case the Duke of Sotomayor 
made any answer to his note of the 16th, to await instruc- 
tions before replying thereto. On the 18th, if not before, 
he was probably aware of the transmission of the instruc- 
tions to request his recall; for the Madrid correspondent 
of the London Times, in a letter of that date, announces 
both the nature and origin of those instructions. On 
April 27th, he wrote to Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, 
advising that British vessels of war should be sent to the 
Spanish coast, as he had apprehensions of outbreaks in 
“one or more of the cities on the coast.” To Sir Robert 
Wilson, Governor of Gibraltar, he wrote on the same day 
to the same effect. These letters were entrusted to Col. 
Fitch, to whom he likewise gave instructions, dated May 
2d, to proceed along the coast, and then return to Madrid 
with all the intelligence he could collect of the state of 
the country. 

In a private letter to Lord Palmerston, of April 29th, 
Mr. Bulwer announced that, to his “infinite surprise,” he 
had read in Galignani’s Messenger of the 24th, the corres- 
pondence between the Duke of Sotomayor and himself. 
He unhesitatingly charged the Spanish government with 
their publication, and complained that they “ ought not in 
that manner to have been delivered to the public.” It has 
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never been denied that the publication proceeded from the 
Spanish government—it would have been useless to do so. 
The English Envoy had no right to complain, for it is a 
notorious and well established usage of diplomacy, that 
where secrecy is not expressly stipulated, each party to a 
correspondence exercises his own discretion as to the 
degree and mode of the publicity he may give to the com- 
munications of the other; and the complaint comes with 
bad grace from the representative of a government that 
claims and exercises the right to open private correspon- 
dence entrusted to its mails, and lays before Parliament 
copies of official papers of its allies, which have been 
intercepted and fallen into its hands. Such weapons are 
frequently used, and are indispensable in the present state 
of diplomacy. Those, at least, who use them, should not 
complain of a similar freedom on the part of others. 

The “Clamor Publico,” the opposition journal, which 
had figured in the Duke of Sotomayor’s note, denied, on 
May 2d, that it had published its announcement of Mr. 
Bulwer’s note, in consequence of any information derived 
from Mr. Bulwer; but its rather tart notice did not mend 
the matter, as it stated that “no diplomatic secret was 
involved in the matter,” since “long before Mr. Bulwer 
thought of sending the unfortunate letter, the cause of so 
much noise, there was a talk of the necessity under which 
he would be to do this, in order to comply with the in- 
structions of Lord Palmerston, on the authority of letters 
received from England.” The foreign office thus seems to 
have set the example of premeditated “leakiness,” and it is 
impossible to repress the suspicion that it intended thereby 
to encourage the party which it was anxious to bring into 
power in Spain. 

At this point of our narrative we will pause, to state 
that a few days after Lord Palmerston’s refusal to recall 
Mr. Bulwer, the Gazette announced that he had been 
created a Knight Commander of the Bath. It was sup- 
posed by the public that this was intended as an appro- 
val of his recent correspondence, but it was soon after- 
wards authoratively announced that that favor had no 
connection therewith, but had long before been defini- 
tively resolved upon, as a reward for his many and im- 
portant diplomatic services generally. 

. Sir Henry Bulwer despatched, on May 3d, no less than 
five different communications, “all,” to use the language 
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of the London Herald, “addressed to the self-same per- 
son, and on the self-same subject—the person being the 
unhappy Henry John, Viscount Palmerston, and the sub- 
ject being the infelicitous one of Spain.” On that morn- 
ing, the comments of the London press of April 27th were 
before him ; the fact itself explains its effect on the ner- 
vous and susceptible temperament of the distinguished 
diplomatist. Three of them are devoted to the subject 
of an interview which he had sought and obtained from 
the Duke of Sotomayor. Sir Henry, as he states in an 
official despatch, endeavored to remove the impression 
which the Spanish Cabinet seemed to have, that England 
was its enemy, and to induce it to desist from acting 
as if his official course, in obedience to his instructions, 
ought to be a cause of personal hostility towards himself; 
he invited the Duke frankly to disclose to him any causes 
which the Cabinet might have for dissatisfaction with 
him, as he was “ready to hear from him any rumors, and 
to give him every explanation they could require.” The 
Duke reciprocated these advances, mentioned “one or 
two of the idle stories that circulated in” Madrid, and Sir 
Henry, after entering into details concerning them, felt 
that he had “ completely satisfied him as to their ground- 
lessness,” so that they “parted apparently very good 
friends ; the Duke stating that he should write the same 
to M. Isturiz.” In a private letter to Lord Palmerston, of 
the same date, Sir Henry gives the details alluded to: the 
“ principal report” was that he “had a revolutionary com- 
mittee of about ten or twelve people, deeply compromised 
in the late insurrection, sitting in his house, and conduct- 
ing thence their operations ;” and the Duke while con- 
fessing that it was customary in Spain to give asylum to 
persons persued for political offences, contended that the 
“custom had its limits.” The report as stated by the 
Duke, was denied by Sir Henry: only one person was 
then concealed in his house, and he had been admitted 
while Sir Henry was absent. His family had begged that 
he should be kept there, in order that he might not mix 
himself up further in revolutionary schemes, which he 
had given Sir Henry his word not to do. This “disa- 
greeable hospitality,” the English Envoy contended, he 
could not without odium refuse, since the Danish charge 
at Madrid had been made, by the Isturiz Cabinet in 1846, 
a Spanish noble, and adorned with the rather quaint title 
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of “Baron of the Asylum,” in consequence of the whole- 
sale protection his house had afforded, under Espartero’s 
regency, to the moderado conspirators, (including the 
Duke of Sotomayor himself ;) but he claimed that it had 
been exercised with great caution. “It is however true,” 
he continued to the Duke, “ that at the first moment when 
general arrests were taking place, a number of persons, 
now at liberty and walking the streets of Madrid, had 
taken alarm at seeing the arrests of others, equally, as 
they believed, innocent, and had consequently sought 
refuge with me, which had only been given, first, on the 
assurance that they had taken no part in the recent dis- 
turbances, and next on the promise that they would hold 
no political correspondence with people out of doors.” 
After relating these facts to the. Duke, “not as the Eng- 
lish Minister to the Spanish Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, but as one gentleman to another,” he asked 
him whether he would not have acted as Sir Henry had 
done: the Duke, says Sir Henry, “ admitted that he would 
have so acted.” He then asked a passport for the person 
still concealed in his house: the Duke at first thought it 
could be granted, but subsequently declined to furnish it 
until some further time had elapsed, and the gentleman 
in question, on learning the facts from Sir Henry, left his 
house. A second private letter, of the same date, to Lord 
Palmerston, is devoted by Sir Henry to additional partic- 
ulars, on the same subject, but of little additional im- 
portance. The remaining two communications are des- 
patches on the position of the affairs of Spain: they an- 
nounce that on April 24th a movement had been unsuccess 
fully attempted in Valencia, that the Carlist bands were in- 
creasing, the republicans were about to enter Spain with 
the Infanta Don Enrique at their head, and that the govern- 
ment had decreed a forced loan of ten millions of dollars. 

The Spanish government, in possession of the express- 
ions of opinion by the press in England, and very proba- 
bly apprized also of the results of the interviews between 
Senor Isturiz and Lord Palmerston on the 27th and 29th 
of April, sent, on May 6th, instructions to its charge at 
Paris, that if the English government should offer to make 
any “more explicit explanation,” in reference to the dif- 
ference between them, he should reciprocate the advance, 
and agree on the form and terms of it, with the English 
Ambassador to the French Republic. But before those 
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instructions could have been acted on, events took a very 
different turn. 

On the 7th of May, at 3 o’clock in the morning, a com- 
paratively insignificant portion of the troops in Madrid, 
headed by the sergeants attached to it, raised the standard 
of revolt, shouting vivas to “liberty.” The insurgents, 
joined by a few civilians, took possession of the Great 
Square, but were soon forced to surrender, though several 
of the leaders effected their escape. As General Fulgosio, 
the Captain General of New Castile, and closely allied by 
marriage to the royal family, was on his way to the 
scene of action, a solitary insurgent, coming close to him, 
shot him with a blunderbuss in the shoulder, and inflicted 
a wound of which he expired the next day. On the very 
day of the revolt, a court-martial was formed, and by its 
sentence, thirteen of the most prominent insurgents were 
shot, before sunset of the same day. In a circular writ- 
ten a few hours after the suppression of the insurrection, 
the Minister of the Interior charged that the revolted 
soldiers had been the “victims of a surprise, and of for- 
eign gold :” an administration organ, to make the allusion 
clearer, mentioned English guineas. The presses which 
habitually supported the cabinet were filled with unmis- 
takeable insinuations and even direct charges that the 
English Minister had fomented the recent outbreak. 

On the 9th of May, Sir Henry wrote to Lord Palmerston 
a private letter, complaining of those attacks, which he 
asserted to be without the slightest foundation. He added 
that he had received “serious and detailed declarations 
from persons in a respectable station of life, that a plan 
of assassinating him had been preparéd by the police,” 
though he desired to attach to the fact “no sort of credit 
or importance ;” but that, in order to “take every concili- 
atory step,” he had, on May 8th, addressed an official note 
to, and had a long and friendly conversation with, the Duke 
of Sotomayor, on their respective relations. In that note, 
he remonstrated with the Duke on the impolicy, in the 
organs of the cabinet, of leading the public to suppose 
that England was leagued with the insurgents; assured 
him that, as every thing he had hitherto done had been 
done in the most open and avowed manner, that fact 
should convince him that every thing he would do, would 
be equally open and frank; affirmed his anxiety to pro- 
mote a good understanding, and to place their relations 
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upon a proper footing ; invited him, “in a spirit of amity 
and sincerity, to correspond to the feelings by which” his 
communication was animated; and announced himself 
“ready to co-operate in diminishing, as far as in his power 
lay, the dangers by which her Catholic Majesty’s throne 
was surrounded, and the difficulties which beset his [the 
Duke’s] own position.” Sir Henry’s conversation reiter- 
ated those offers and assurances. The Duke replied that 
“neither he nor the government had any charge te make 
against” Sir Henry; that he “was acquainted with some 
circumstances which showed a contrary disposition from 
that of which” Sir Henry was accused ; that he was obliged 
to him for his “ frank and open behaviour on that occasion, 
and that he would communicate with his colleagues on the 
subject.” No written answer had been given to Sir Henry’s 
note, when, on May 9th, a violent attack on him by an 
administration journal, which almost openly charged him 
with having abetted the assassination of General Fulgo- 
sio, induced him to address the Duke another note. Of 
this, the papers laid before Parliament have most strangely 
omitted to give a copy. 

General Pezuela, an officer remarkable for his firmness, 
had been named Captain General of New Castile, and Ma 
drid was again declared in a state of siege, from which it 
had been liberated but a few days. He summoned the 
directors of the different journals to his office and warned 
them that if any one contained anything calculated to 
produce rebellion, its publication should be prohibited. 
The opposition papers, a day or two afterwards, announced 
their determination to cease appearing, until they could 
express their serftiments without reserve. General Pe- 
zuela, however, with a manliness highly honorable to him 
under the circumstances, ordered the publication, on Ma 
12th, in the “Gazette” and the other periodicals of Madrid, 
of an official declaration, by himself, dated on the 11th, 
that there was “no truth in what had been stated by some 
of them as to the discovery, in the possession of the ser- 
jeant of grenadiers, who was shot, or in that of any of the 
revolted regiment, or in any part of the barracks, of any 
amount of money exceeding that which might be consi- 
dered proportionate to the means of the respective classes 
of officers and privates.of the regiment.” 

On May 11th, Sir Henry wrote to Lord Palmerston that 
‘the fact that the greatest insubordination existed amongst 
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the garrison had become evident,” and that there seemed 
every appearance of another outbreak.” In a private 
letter of the same date, he writes that on May 5th, “a 
respectable gentleman” had called on a friend of his, and 
said “that he had heard a person under government, and 
in the confidence of General Narvaez, say that the Spanish 
government had determined, at any cost, to get rid of” 
Sir Henry, and that his “life was in imminent danger.” 
Another person, who confessed that he had been seriously 
implicated in the previous outbreaks, was introduced to 
Sir Henry, on May 8th, by “a respectable tradesman,” 
and in the presence of the acting Secretary of the British 
Legation, stated, “in the greatest confidence,” that a plan 
existed to assassinate Sir Henry, contrived between Gen- 
eral Narvaez and M. Sartorius, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior; that the assassin was to receive £400, and, if suc- 
cessful, to be arrested and imprisoned, and sentenced to 
death, but one of the prisoners in the late revolt, under 
sentence of death, was to be substituted for him and shot. 
He said, also, that the government would try, if possible, 
to corrupt one of the servants in the Legation, among 
whom, as Sir Henry thought, were probably some who 
acted as spies of the Spanish cabinet upon him. On May 
11th, Sir Henry received an anonymous letter, evidently 
written by a very illiterate person, in which it was stated 
that General Narvaez, in the presence of a number of his 
friends, had threatened, in case another revolt took place, 
that “the first thing he would do would be to send a few 
men to cut the throat ‘ef that of an English Ambas- 
sador.” On these matters, Sir Henry writes to Lord Pal- 
merston : 

“My belief is, either that the government itself is taking pains to 
inspire me with personal alarm, and is consequently sending me 
these pieces of information ; or that really some members of it, have 
more or less seriously contemplated some such design as that spoken 
of, since I have no doubt, that with the design of being repeated or 
not, there are persons in the intimate confidence of M. Sartorius and 
General Narvaez, who speak to their friends and partizans in a man- 
ner to justify the reports made to me. I must add, however, that I 
have not altered my conduct in any way, nor do I feel any alarin.” 


On the same day, however, he addressed a circular to 
various British consuls in Spain, expressing a fear that, in 
the event of disturbance in their districts, the Spanish au- 
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thorities would not extend adequate protection to British 
subjects, and suggesting to them, in the event of such dis- 
turbances, to communicate the same to the commander of 
any naval force which might be on the coast, or to the 
Governor of Gibraltar, for such action to be taken as the 
circumstances might advise. 

Meanwhile, events had taken place in London, which 
put an end to the vacillation of the Spanish cabinet. On 
May 4th and 5th, debates took place in Parliament, in 
reference to the notes which had been published. Lord 
Stanley and Lord Brougham made bitter attacks on the 
policy of Lord Palmerston, and the course of Sir Henry 
Bulwer in Spain. Lord Lansdowne, one of the Ministry, in 
replying to their strictures, stated that the despatch of Lord 
Palmerston had not been designed for transmission to the 
Spanish cabinet, but was a confidential communication, 
marked as such, for Sir Henry’s own guidance. He 
“lamented” the step which had been taken by Sir Henry, 
and, in referring to the remarks made by Lord Stanley, 
respecting the treatment of the Infanta of Spain by the 
British Queen, denied that any slight had been given or 
intended. Lord Lansdowne’s speech seemed, in fact, a 
virtual disavowal of Sir Henry’s course. 

The substance of those debates were known to the 
Spanish government on May 11th, and possibly sooner. 
The effect was instantaneous. The letter written by Sir 
Henry, on May 8th, to the Duke of Sotomayor, received 
on May 11th, an uncivil answer, marked “ confidential.” 
The Duke, speaking the unanimous opinion of the cabinet, 
formed “after due consideration,” announced that with 
respect to that part of Sir Henry’s note which alluded to 
the friendly relations between Spain and England, the 
Spanish Minister at London would receive the requisite 
instructions for preserving and increasing them ; that, in 
respect to the attacks made on him by the press, the tribu- 
nals were open to him, as “they would be in England to 
the Spanish Minister in an analogous case.” 


“ And, finally,” continued that courteous missive, “ that in consid- 
eration of the circumstances and the desire which you manifest of 
supporting the established government, prudence and the interest of 
the good relations between the two countries, appear to advise that 
you should have the goodness to anticipate, as much as possible, the 
absence which you were thinking of making from this capital, as the 
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means best calculated, completely to put a stop to the rumors to 
which you allude, and which the government, equally with yourself, 
deeply laments.” 

This answer was the more unexpected to Sir Henry, as 
his note of the 8th was given the Duke, as Sir Henry 
alleges, after a conversation, in which it was “expressly 
agreed that he should take such a step, as the founda- 
tion of a better intercourse,” to promote “a friendly un- 
derstanding,” and he had “left him the power of suggest- 
ing any amendments he might require in it, to aid such 
purpose.” But the Spanish cabinet seemed bent on show- 
ing its energy. The Danish Legation—the residence of 
the Baron of the asylum himself—was thoroughly search- 
ed, despite his protest, for the person of Senor Salmanca, 
late Minister of Finance, who was supposed to be con- 
spiring. The Belgian Charge refused to admit the police, 
who demanded an entry in order to search his apartments 
also. The Duke of Sotomayor himself then made the 
demand by letter, and, on the Charge’s giving his word of 
honor that Senor Salmanca was not there, the police 
desisted from its purpose. But both these representatives 
were exposed to the insult of seeing their doors beset by 
a strong force of the police, kept there several days, to 
prevent the egress of insurgents, who were supposed to 
be concealed in their houses. No such demand was made 
on the English Legation; and if there be any circum- 
stance which can increase the strange light in which 
those proceedings towards the representatives of defence- 
less powers, places the Spaish cabinet, it is that since 
made public on the authority of the American Minister 
himself, that at the time, a General, similarly implicated, 
had, to the knowledge of the Spanish government, found 
refuge in the Legation of the United States, whither it 
lacked the boldness or the consistency to pursue him. 
On May 12th, a Mr. Sansom, an English subject, and the 
intimate friend of Sir Henry, was, without the assignment 
of any reason, ordered to leave Madrid within forty-eight 
hours. It was known, however, that the government 
believed him to have been an active agent in getting up 
the previous outbreaks. The administration journal, El 
Heraldo, on May 13th, published, zn extenso, the debates of 
the 5th, in the House of Lords, and, in a ferocious article, 
announced that the government had discovered a plot to 
assassinate General Narvaez, of which, while it said that 
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Spaniards were to have been the agents, it clearly desig- 
nated Sir Henry as the instigator and patron. The official 
gazette of the same day, contained a decree, dated on the 
11th, appointing a commission to report a plan for settling 
the Spanish debt, “foreign as well as domestic.” That 
attempt to pacify the clamorous English creditors of 
Spain indicated to those acquainted with the modes of 
action of the Spanish cabinet, that a blow was to be 
aimed at England in some other quarter. 

On May 14th, Sir Henry answered the Duke of Soto- 
mayor’s note of the 11th. He expressed surprise at the 
tone in which the Duke had written, and his doubts 
whether it would assist the assurances with which the 
Spanish Minister in London was charged; avowed his 
contempt for the calumnies of the press, since the Spanish 
government denied all responsibility for them, but called 
attention to the fact that the Minister of the Interior had 
joined in those calumnies in his circular of May 7th; 
and warned him that, did any Englishman suffer wrongly 
in consequence of the false indignation thus excited, “ it 
would be an affair of the gravest consequence.” 


“ As to the suggestion,” concluded Sir Henry, “contained in the 
closing paragraph of your letter, I may truly say that it would be 
agreeable to my feclings to absent myself from these scenes; but 
whatever may be my intentions as to visiting England, on my pri- 
vate affairs, I cannot certainly hasten my movements in consequence 
of asystem of slander and libel to which no British Minister or 
gentleman could make the slightest concession.” 


But before that note was penned, the Duke of Soto- 
mayor, on May 12th, had issued instructions to the Span- 
ish Minister at London, accusing Sir Henry again of 
having given “decided and open protection” to “many 
individuals most conspicuous in the conspiracy of the 
26th of March ;” asserting that the events of May 7th 
had produced against Sir Henry, “in the public mind, an 
irritation difficult to express,” while the language of some 
of his personal friends, and particularly of Mr. Sansom, 
had “had the effect of irritating the passions, and exciting 
public opinion against him, to such a degree, that the gov- 
ernment could no longer disregard so serious and deep- 
seated a feeling ;” and, finally, directing him to “renew 
his proceedings with the British government, in order that 
Sir Henry might be removed,” as “the Spanish govern- 
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ment could not in any way continue to treat with him; 
and in order that that determination might not affect the 
relations between the two countries, it would be very de- 
sirable that Lord Palmerston should take forthwith that 
step which propriety and the true interests of the two 
countries recommend.” 

On May 13th, one of the regiments composing the gar- 
rison of Seville, where the Infanta of Spain and her hus- 
band, the Duke of Montpensier, were residing, pronounced 
against the government. It was led by Senor Portal, one 
of its officers, an intimate friend and correspondent of 
Sir Henry, who had been deprived of his commission in 
the Spanish army, but had been subsequently re-instated 
and promoted through the influence and at the request of 
Sir Henry, and with whose family in Madrid the British 
Minister was on terms of particular intimacy. It took 
place a few days after Sir Henry’s agent, Col. Fitch, had 
passed through Seville. These circumstances constituted 
it, as the Duke reports Sir Henry to have said, “a fatal 
coincidence.” Portal and his party were defeated in Se- 
ville and took to the open country, whither they were 
pursued by the Captain General of Andalusia, and after 
a disastrous defeat, in which they vainly endeavored to 
arouse the peasantry in their favor, took refuge in Portu- 
gal. There they were disarmed, and their accoutrements 
surrendered to the Spanish government ; the officers emi- 
grated, chiefly to England, and the common soldiers, par- 
doned at the request of the Infanta, returned to Spain. 

The intelligence of these events induced the Spanish 
cabinet, emboldened by the unwise and precipitate course 
of the English press and the opposition in Parliament, to 
take a final and decisive resolution. On May 17th, the 
Duke of Sotomayor addressed to Sir Henry Bulwer, the 
following note, enclosing his passports: 

“ Maprip, May 17th, 1848. 


“S1r: Considerations of the highest importance impose on me the 
painful duty of addressing myself to you, with the object of commu- 
nicating to you a resolution of Her Majesty’s government, adopted 
with as much reluctance as it is prompted by the purest feelings. 

“ You are well aware how public opinion in this country has pro- 
nounced itself through the press, and in every way, against you, on 
account of recent events. ‘The efforts of the government would not 
be sufficient to suffocate the feeling of deep resentment which the 
respectable inhabitants of this city and its loyal garrison entertain ; 
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and Her Majesty’s government has serious fears for the person of the 
representative of Great Britain at Madrid, if unfortunately the 
scenes which twice have filled this pacific capital with tribulation, 
should be repeated. Your conduct, in the execution of your impor- 
tant mission, has been reprobated by public opinion in England, cen- 
sured by the English press, and condemned in the English Parlia- 
ment: Her Catholic Majesty’s government cannot defend it, when 
that of Her Britannic Majesty has not done so. In this state of 
things, your remaining in Madrid is regarded in this country, cer- 
tainly without foundation, as a proof of weakness in the govern- 
ment, and if this opinion should gain strength, it might occasion 
some conflict which it is necessary to avoid at every cost. 

“For these reasons, which the English people and its government 
will not fail to appreciate at their trua value, her Majesty’s govern- 
ment has resolved to put an end to all these mournful contingencies, 
by transmitting you your passports, and requesting you, within the 
term of forty-eight hours, or sooner, if possible, to quit this capital, 
for circumstances are urgent, and there would be much to lament if 
this took place too late. 

“On fulfilling the painful duty of making so disagreeable a com- 
munication to you, I must declare to you, with all sincerity, that her 
Majesty’s government does not design, with this step, to offend, in the 
slightest degree, the dignity of the English government or the Eng- 
lish nation; and, on the contrary, it considers it proper to state to 
you, on this occasion, that not only it does not conceive that your 
departure can be motive for weakening the relations of friendship and 
harmony which exist between Spain and England, an intimacy which 
no one appreciates more than the Spanish government; but, on the 
contrary, it sees that this step can greatly contribute to draw them 
still closer, as the critical circumstances of Europe would advise, for 
the advantage of both nations. Her Majesty’s government flatters 
itself that that of her Britannic Majesty will do justice to the recti- 
tude of its intentions, particularly since it has prepared proper ex- 
planations to protect the sensibilities of the cabinet of St. James. 

“TI have, therefore, the honor of inclosing herewith the proper 
passport for yourself and the persons who may accompany you, and 
the necessary license for post horses on the road. I avail myself of 
this occasion, &c.” 


To this peremptory intimation, Sir Henry Bulwer sent 

the following dignified reply : 
Maprip, May 17, 1848. 

“Sir: [have to acknowledge your Excellency’s communication, 
dated to-day, and I shall avail myself of the passports transmitted to 
me, at the earliest opportunity, informing you of the hour at which I 
do so. 

“In regard to my personal security, I place it under the safeguard 
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of the law of nations, the good sense of the Spanish people, and the 
power of my country, which I feel resides as much in me alone, and 
in the midst of evilly excited persons, as in the mighty armaments 
which, under a sense of wrong, a word from the sovereign of Great 
Britain can ever call forth. 

“Tn respect to other matters, shall not willingly cause any rupture 
of those relations of which you speak ; but, after a series of measures 
so singular and unprecedented as those which I have seen here lately, 
I can in no wise answer for what may be the conduct of my govern- 
ment. Without, therefore, prejudicing that question one way or the 
other, I leave Mr. Otway here, who will not be able to carry on with 
you, officially, any affairs, without receiving further orders, but who, 
as a highly sensible and trusty member of this legation, will, in case 
of any great necessity, speak to you on any subject that may occur 
respecting pressing British interests, and who is authorized by me to 
sign passports and official documents for British subjects. I avail 
myself of this occasion, &c.” 


In the afternoon of the 18th, Sir Henry left Madrid. 
The Spanish Sub-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
came to the legation, in person, as “an intimate friend of 
the Duke of Sotomayor, who had charged him to assure 
Sir Henry of his great personal regard and esteem for 
him,” to which the Sub-Secretary “added his own expres- 
sion of similar sentiments.” The members of the diplo- 
matic corps hastened to tender Sir Henry assurances of 
the regret they felt at losing a member who had won their 
respect and affection. His countrymen at Madrid, with 
characteristic independence, crowded to the Embassy at 
the hour of his leaving, to render more imposing the depar- 
ture of the Envoy, in whose person they saw their coun- 
try’s dignity outraged, and their own security put in jeo- 
pardy. Some few, though very few, of the Spaniards, 
whom the flight or banishment of the more tumultuous of 
the progressistas had left in Madrid, were sufficiently free 
from the general feeling against Sir Henry, or sufficiently 
regardless of the possible displeasure of the governmont, 
to venture on bidding him farewell. 

On receiving the Duke of Sotomayor’s instructions of the 
12th of May, Senor Isturiz again applied for Sir Henry’s 
recall. It was again refused. But, listening at length to 
the voice of prudence and the dictates of a due respect for 
the dignity and independence of Spain, Lord Palmerston 
issued instructions to Sir Henry, such as should have been 
issued two months before, and would have averted any 
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conflict. They were too late, as Sir Henry had already 
left Madrid. They were as follows: 


Forzian Orrice, May 19, 1848. 


“Sir: With reference to your despatch of the 3d instant, I have 
to state to you that it is the wish of her Majesty’s government, with 
regard to Spain, considering how doubtful is the present and how 
uncertain is the future, to pursue an expectant and an observant and 
watchful policy ; to keep entirely aloof from the struggle of contend- 
ing parties ; and to give all parties to understand that her Majesty’s 
government have at heart the welfare and prosperity of the Spanish 
nation, and will entertain, therefore, the most friendly sentiments 
towards those public men in Spain, by whom that welfare and that 
prosperity shall be the best and most successfully promoted. 

“But you will also let it be understood by those who are in power, 
that if at any time an appeal should be made to the British govern- 
ment for assistance under the stipulations of treaties, her Majesty’s 
government would deem themselves entitled to consider whether the 
dangers, to repel which, the assistance of Great Britain might be so 
applied for, might not have been averted, if the Spanish govern- 
ment had listened in proper time to the friendly counsels of her 
Majesty’s government. I am, &c.” 


The Spanish government, immediately after the trans- 
mission of his passports to Sir Henry, sent the Count of 
Mirasol, on a special mission to England, to explain to 
the British government the causes of its Envoy’s dismissal. 
He and Sir Henry reached England together. Lord Pal- 
merston refused to receive the Count at all. On June Ist, 
the Spanish Minister wrote to Lord Palmerston, that in 
consequence of the refusal to receive the Count, he should 
await instructions from his government. On the 3d, he 
enclosed to Lord Palmerston copies of the instructions 
which he had received from the Duke, concerning the 
request of Sir Henry’s recall, dated 15th April and 12th 
May, and an additional despatch, of May 17th, in which 
the Duke succinctly stated the grounds of Sir Henry’s 
dismissal. 


“In the stage at which this affair has arrived,” concludes the 
Spanish Envoy, “the undersigned does not hesitate to reduce it to 
clear and intelligible dimensions. The government of the Queen, 
his Sovereign Lady, were convinced that her Britannic Majesty’s 
Minister at Madrid employed the means which his official position 
gave him, in favor of a party which wished to possess itself of power, 
and, in consequence, they requested that he might be replaced by an- 
other person, who should confine himself to the fulfilment of his 
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diplomatic functions. This demand, authorized by right as well as 
by custom, having been refused, and that which was previously a 
declared difference between the Spanish government and the British 
representative, having been converted into open war, this contest 
ended in the delivery of passports.” 


On June 5th, a debate took place in the House of Com- 
mons, on a motion of Mr. Bankes, condemning the course 
of Lord Palmerston, and based on the papers laid before 
Parliament. The result was a complete triumph for the 
Ministry, and the rejection of the resolution without a 
division. The voice of the House was unanimous in 
favor of Sir Henry Bulwer. Mr. Bankes, Mr. D’Israeli, 
and Sir Robert Peel united with Mr. Shiel, Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston, in bearing most flattering 
testimony to his talents and efficiency, and confessed that 
he had only acted up to the spirit of his instructions. 
Although some disapprobation was expressed of the man- 
ner in which Lord Palmerston had tendered his advice to 
Spain, the speakers were united in asserting England’s 
claim to the quasi tutelage of Spain. To use the lan- 
guage of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston “was fully 
entitled to give warning and advice to the Spanish gov- 
ernment.” The London journals finding that they had 
gone on the wrong scent, and not choosing to risk their 
reputation as “leaders of public opinion,” by opposing 
such authorities as Peel, D’Israeli, Russell and Palmerston 
combined, turned abruptly round, and now clamored as 
loudly against the Spanish government as they before 
had against their own. 

On June 6th, Lord Palmerston addressed a note to Senor 
Isturiz, repeating his refusal to receive communications in 
reference to Sir Henry’s dismissal, through any other per- 
son than the Spanish Minister himself; calling upon him 
to make a statement of the charges which the Count of 
Mirasol had brought; and informing him that if he did 
not do so within two days, the British government would 
“deem itself entitled to assume that Count Mirasol had 
brought no statements or explanations which were in the 
slightest degree deserving of consideration.” On the 7th, 
Senor Isturiz replied, and gave the grounds on which the 
dismissal was placed. On the 12th, Lord Palmerston re- 
joined at length, and announced to Senor Isturiz that he 
would no longer be recognizd as Spanish Minister in Eng- 
land, and as the English Ministers, “ notwithstanding their 
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high respect and esteem for him personally,” could hold no 
official intercourse with him, he would “ probably think it 
expedient to return to Madrid.” On the 13th, Senor [sturiz 
replied, giving assurances that the Spanish government 
had had “no desire to offend in any way the English 
nation or its government, its constant wish being to draw 
closer the relations between the two countries ;” announc- 
ing his intention to leave England immediately ; and recip- 
rocating the friendly personal feelings expressed by Lord 
Palmerston. On the 15th, he left England, and but a few 
hours after his departure, the Spanish Legation received 
a despatch addressed him by the Duke of Sotomayor, 
dated June 9th, and containing a full recapitulation of the 
charges against Sir Henry. Don Miguel Tacon, the Se- 
cretary of Legation, addressed an unofficial note to Lord 
Palmerston, informing him of its arrival, and offering it 
for his perusal, that he might the better judge of the con- 
duct of Spain in the matter. Lord Palmerston replied 
that he considered the discussion ended. 

On these'two notes, that of the Duke of Sotomayor, of 
June 9th, (which the Spanish government caused to be 
published in London and in Madrid,) and Lord Palmer- 
ston’s of June 12th, the two governments respectively rest 
their cases. They are too lengthy to be given in full. 
We must confine ourselves to a relation of the main posi- 
tions assumed by each, commencing with the note of the 
Duke of Sotomayor. 

On many occasions, he contended, particularly since the 
French revolution of February, 1848, the Spanish govern- 
ment had evinced its friendship for, and its desire to act 
in concert with, that of Great Britain. One of the prin- 
cipal complaints it made against Sir Henry Bulwer, was 
that he misrepresented to his government these feelings, 
communicating to it intelligence of the plans of the cabi- 
net, the state of the country and the army, which was 
completely falsified by subsequent events. He also enter- 
tained secret relations with seditious men in the nation, 
and excited public functionaries to disobedience; as a 
proof of which, it adduced a letter of General Serrano, 
Captain General of Granada, in which, as it is said, that 
functionary stated that he had received a letter from a lady 
of his family, informing him that Sir Henry had inquired 
of her why he, as a Spaniard of weight and liberal prin- 
ciples, did not manifest an active opposition to the cabinet. 
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The third charge was that Sir Henry had taken an active 
part in the events of March 26; it rested on the authority 
of a report of the Prefect of Madrid, on March 21, repre- 
senting that the English Legation was the centre of in- 
trigues against the government; that, in it, Senor Sala- 
manca and others were engaged with the English Envoy 
in organizing a plot; that that Envoy was present at the 
meetings of the conspirators in the house of one Caballer, 
and that Englishmen were mingled among the insurgents. 
one Frederic Staal also declared that, as he had heard others 
say, money was supplied by the English Legation itself to 
the conspirators, and among the papers found on one of 
the insurgents, was a list in cypher, containing, along with 
names of Olozaga, Salamanca, Orense, and others, those 
of Sir Henry, and the English Embassy. Moreover, Sir 
Henry’s own despatches, it was contended, proved that he 
was accurately apprized of the plans of the insurgents. 
A fourth charge was, that he had given asylum, as he had 
himself confessed, to persons implicated in the revolt of 
March 26, who, as the government was entirely sure, had 
also taken part in the subsequent commotion ; and in par- 
ticular, he extended the protection of his Legation to 
Senor Orense, one of the chiefs of the former movement. 
A fifth charge was, that he had excited the revolt of May 
7th, by giving asylum to those who prepared it, and pro- 
mising it to those who were implicated in it. It was shown 
in proof, that a serjeant made an affidavit that, as he had 
heard another sergeant assert, his comrades believed that 
the leaders of that movement, who had escaped, had 
counted on taking refuge in the English Legation. Sixth- 
ly, it was alledged, that he excited conspiracies in the pro- 
vinces: in proof of which are cited various ccmmunica- 
tions of Spanish authorities, expressing their own belief, 
or public rumor, that English agents were seeking to excite 
revolt. One proof was the fact, that somebody on board 
an English man-of-war had inquired of a Spanish pilot 
whether General Narvaez was still Minister, and whether 
there had been any pronunciamento at Barcelona or else- 
where. Other evidence was drawn from communications 
of the Prefect of Alicante, stating that one of the conspir- 
ators there had boasted that Sir Henry was at the head of 
the plot, and the facts that an English vessel of war 
appeared on the coast of Valencia precisely when a revolt 
took place in a village of that province, and that the insur- 
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gents disbanded the moment the vessel made.off without 
holding communication with the shore. In Seville, too, 
the revolt was attributed by the Captain General to Sir 
Henry, because Portal was his protege and correspondent, 
and Colonel Fitch had passed through the country shortly 
before it took place. The officer sent to Portugal to receive 
the arms of the insurgents, also gave evidence that one of 
them told him that among the means used by Portal to 
induce them to join him, was the declaration that he was 
supported by the English Minister. To these specific 
charges was added the assertion that Sir Henry had been, 
during all his career in Spain, notoriously connected, by 
the closest ties, with the revolutionary party; that his 
friends, particularly Mr. Sansom, had held language hos- 
tile to the government; and, finally, that the people of 
Madrid were so excited against him, that the government 
had fears for his personal safety. 

There is not a particle of the evidence adduced against 
Sir Henry Bulwer, excepting possibly that of his own des- 
patches, (which our readers have had an opportunity to 
peruse in the course of this article,) that an English or 
American court would permit to go before a jury, were it 
adduced against a prisoner at its bar. Indeed, we much 
doubt if, according to the rules of evidence which guided 
the Spanish Inquisition, it would have had any weight 
even with that tribunal. It was all hearsay, rumor, sur- 
mise, inference and suspicion—on the evidence too of 
frightened or interested Spanish officials, or the excited 
population of cities in a state of siege. Lord Palmerston 
found it easy to answer. 

He contended that the Spanish government was totally 
wrong in supposing that it was the duty of a government 
to recall its agent to a foreign court, simply because that 
cour had become dissatisfied with him, and asked his 
recall. 


“ Diplomatic agents,” he correctly argued, “ are appointed to guard 
the interests of the government and nation which they represent ; 
and the performance of their duties may often compel them to. 
make representations and demands inconvenient and distateful to’ 
the government to which they are accredited. But if their contin- 
uance at their post were to depend upon the good will and pleasure 
of that government, instead of resting within the discretion of the 
government of their own country, it is manifest that men mindful 
of their professional character would decline an employment in which 
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a firm performance of their duty might lead to a recall, the causes 
of which it might be difficult for them publicly to explain; while 
men weaker in mind and less firm in purpose might be exposed to 
the temptation of flinching from their duty for fear of injuring their 
professional prospects.” 


He contended that the rejection of the first request of 
Sir Henry’s recall by the Spanish government, could not 
be given as a ground of that Envoy’s dismissal, because 
the request had been voluntarily withdrawn by the Span- 
ish government, and it had been expressly agreed between 
Senor Isturiz and himself that that whole transaction 
“should be considered as if it had not taken place :” the 
second application was not made until after Sir Henry 
had been dismissed. But Lord Palmerston also contended 
that the withdrawal of the first application “must be 
deemed a bar to any right of the Spanish government to 
refer, for their present purpose, to transactions which had 
previously taken place.” In this he was, as appears to us, 
in the wrong : for, to support that position, he would have 
to place himself on the very ground he had denied to the 
Spanish government, and consider that transaction as it 
actually occurred, as well as draw inferences from it, as 
to the motive of Senor Isturiz in making the withdrawal, 
that were by no means warranted by the facts. The 
whole of the charges of conspiring and aiding conspiracy, 
which were brought by the Spanish government, he re- 
butted with Sir Henry’s positive and unequivocal denial 
of them: as to Sir Henry’s connections with persons op- 
posed to the cabinet, he contended that the Spanish Min- 
isters had no right to take umbrage at an English Envoy’s 
choice of private friends. 


“Tt is no part of the duty,” continued Lord Palmerston, in his 
usual sarcastic vein, “ of a foreign Minister at a court, to confine his 
social intercourse to persons belonging to the party who may hap- 
pen for the moment to be in power; and least of all could such a 
restriction be submitted to in Spain, where, between December, 1832, 
and October, 1847, the offiee of President of the council has changed 
hands twenty-nine times, and has been held in succession by twenty- 
seven different persons; and where, between October, 1832, and 
October, 1847, the office of Minister for Foreign Affairs has changed 
hands thirty-seven times, and has been held successively by thirty- 
two different persons.” 


On the question of asylum, Lord Palmerston admitted 
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that Sir Henry had granted it, but contended that this was 
a matter of usual occurrence, and the custom had not 
been so observed by the British Legation, as to encourage 
conspiracy ; that the practice was in itself objectionable, 
but that while it existed a foreign Legation could with 
difficulty refuse to comply with it, and that he scarcely 
expected to find objections to it proceeding from General 
Narvaez, the Duke of Sotomayor and Senor Isturiz. The 
first had been enabled, in 1848, to enter Spain with an 
army, through the intrigues of the second and Senor Sal- 
amanca, while enjoying protection in the house of the 
Danish Charge, now “ Baron of the Asylum,” whither the 
last named gentleman had recently been pursued by his 
former companion under its hospitable roof. 


“ With regard to yourself,” continues the remorseless Viscount to 
Senor Isturiz, “I need not remind you, that the Earl of Clarendon, 
(then Mr. Villiers, and British Minister at Madrid,) was able in 1836 
to enjoy the great pleasure and heartfelt satisfaction of affording you, 
when in danger, a temporary reception under the diplomatic protec- 
tion of his roof; and that he was afterwards so fortunate as to con- 
tribute to your permanent safety by facilitating your removal thence 
into Portugal.” 


With regard to the insurrections in the provinces, Lord 
Palmerston cited Sir Henry’s denial of all agency in them, 
and announced his own belief in the truth of that denial. 
As to Portal, he justly observed that “the assumption that 
any person is to be held accountable for the conduct of 
every member of every family with which he may happen 
to be in habits of intimacy, is an assumption that has 
scarcely been exceeded by the pretensions of the most 
jealous tyranny that has been recorded in the page of his- 
tory.” The conduct of Mr. Sansom, he added, could not 
implicate Sir Henry; and Colonel Fitch’s mission having 
been merely for the purpose of obtaining information and 
carrying letters to certain British authorities, Sir Henry’s 
conduct in sending him was perfectly proper. With re- 
spect to the fears of the Spanish government for Sir 
Henry’s safety, he observed that he believed in no such 
danger ; that if it existed, it was the duty of the Spanish 
government to protect him; and if there was any excite- 
ment against Sir Henry, it arose entirely from the calum- 
nies of the newspapers, which the government had had 
ample power to prevent. Having thus pronounced the 
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reasons of the Spanish cabinet for Sir Henry’s dismissal, 
to be entirely unsatisfactory, Lord Palmerston dismissed 
the Spanish Minister in his turn. 

That Sir Henry Bulwer was entirely innocent of any 
illegal connection with the disturbances in Spain, a care- 
ful examination of the question, an observation of the 
events themselves when they occurred, and the knowlédge: 
we ourselves had of the plans and hopes of the insurgents, 
have entirely convinced us. Yet we are equally convinced 
that any one would greatly mistake the real merits of the 
question, did he judge of it only by the evidence which 
has been brought, on one side to prove that Sir Henry 
fomented revolt, and on the other to show that such a 
charge was groundless. Sir Henry was correct in assert- 
ing that it was not himself, but Lord Palmerston, and even 
England herself, against whom the blow was aimed. Lord 
Palmerston’s despatch of March 16th, was the true ground 
of quarrel. It assumed a right, based on former assist- 
ance and present treaty obligations to Spain, to interfere, 
in a more or less direct way, in her internal affairs. As 
soon as it was seen that that pretension was contested, 
we find that the leaders in Parliament united in support 
of it. England’s opinion too, claimed Sir Henry, is a diplo- 
matic weapon she was entitled to use. To that opinion 
expressed at home, there can be no objection, but its 
intrusion on an independent government would be indeco- 
rous and offensive. In the Amistad case, as appears from 
the papers laid before Congress on that subject, England 
endeavored to introduce it as a diplomatic weapon in its 
intercourse with us. Mr. Forsyth repelled the attempt 
and intimated with sufficient clearness that a repetition of 
it would be followed by a return of the note which con- 
tained it. In Spain, the official expression of England’s 
opinion was a constant incentive to opposition, for the 
enemies of the government naturally supposed that it 
would be followed up by acts. 

Entirely to expel this extraneous element from Spanish 
politics, was the aim of General Narvaez, a man of great 
penetration, consummate ability, unusual boldness and 
firmness, not destitute of tact, a thorough Spaniard, and 
possessing an intimate acquaintance with the character- 
istics of his countrymen. In Lord Palmerston, he had an 
opponent not dissimilar in character in his public action. 
On the first obtrusion of English hostility to his administra- 
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tion, Narvaez contented himself with announcing, through 
the Duke of Sotomayor, the decision of his cabinet, that 
whatever national weakness or internal divisions had 
forced Spain to submit to, from that time forth no such 
interference would be suffered. Lord Palmerston per- 
sisted in his course. It was then necessary to do some- 
thing which would make it as plain as the noon-day sun 
to every inhabitant of Spain, that England’s ire for a 
resistance to her interference, could be braved with impu- 
nity. Sir Henry Bulwer represented the principle of that 
interference. In his person it was expelled. The Spanish 
government, of course, endeavored to make out as strong 
a case against him as it could; but it is as bootless to 
investigate the legal right or wrong of the matter, as it 
would be to inquire whether the Americans at Lexington 
had permission of the civil magistrate to fire, before they 
defended themselves against the British soldiery. In a 
revolutionary year, in which nationalties of every kind 
began to assert their rights, long dormant under the weight 
of usages, precedents, usurpations and unrighteous trea- 
ties, Spain too had its revolution, far different from what 
Lord Palmerston expected. Spain rebelled against Eng- 
land’s control, as France had spurned Guizot and _ his 
master. The one may have been contrary to diplomatic 
usage, as the other was a clear violation of the charter of 
France. But why blame the former, while we applaud 
the latter? In all revolutions, whether diplomatic, if we 
may so use the term, or civil, we must look at the princi- 
ples at work, not at the particular question which brought 
them into conflict. Nor on the details of that conflict is a 
hypercritical judgment to be pronounced. If the Spanish 
cabinet showed some vacillation, it was but natural in a 
power feeble when compared with England. If it inflicted 
its blows only after it felt assured that they would not be 
resented, its conduct, as the blows were deserved, was 
only in accordance with the dictates of a wise diplomacy, 
which had bided its time, and with the examples which 
England herself had set in many a contest, both in the 
East and in the West. 

In short, we may thus sum up the facts of this conflict. 
On one side, we find English statesmen asserting, with 
one accord, that England has a right to give advice and 
warning to Spain; the English Minister is claimed to be 
a sort of Roman Consulta, a Privy Council to her Catho- 
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lic Majesty, unknown to the Spanish constitution. On the 
other, we find the assertion met by the expulsion of the 
Counsellor himself; and we believe that the Spanish peo- 
ple, and Spanish statesmen, were nearly unanimous in 
approving the principles on which the cabinet acted. The 
daring act was left unpunished; the sun shines, the rain 
falls, the crops grow and are gathered, justice is admin- 
istered, and the country flourishes, although no British 
Minister resides at Madrid. Nay, more, within less than 
twelve months after the French revolution, the govern- 
ment was strong enough to grant an amnesty, such as 
Spain has not known in this century. Every Spaniard, 
Carlist rebel, progressista conspirator, or whatever else 
he may be politically, is invited to return to the land of 
his fathers. England may have the best of the technical 
argument, but Spain has won the battle in a just cause, 
the assertion of her independence of foreign influence in 
any and every shape. Tea: Wh 


Art. VJ.—Puitosopuic TuEooey. 

Philosophic Theology ; or ultimate ground of all religious 
belief based in reason. By James W. Mites. Charleston : 
John Russell. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1849. 


Ir is with no common pleasure that we hail the publi- 
cation of such a work as the present. Whether the posi- 
tions of the author be demonstrated or not, the object 
aimed at is of such vital importance to the welfare of 
mankind, and the method of arrangement so clear—the 
foundations of his arguments so fairly, and yet so modest- 
ly stated—that it cannot but be of service to the cause of 
truth. It is not possible that true religion and right reason 
can ever come in conflict; the great object of both must 
be truth alone. God is truth—the foundation of all truth— 
and no religion and no reason can be sound which comes 
not up to this standard. 

Those philosophers or divines who would make religion 
conflict with reason, or reason with religion, surely cannot 
understand their premises; unless they really intend to 
deny the authority of all reason or all religion. Many 
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principles are bound together, indissolubly, in the elements 
of the human mind, by God himself, and they cannot, as 
truths, stand in conflict with each other, in the same mind, 
but must forever harmonise. And is there any professor 
of Christianity, or of any other religion, who will venture 
to deny that, and yet say his profession is true? We say, 
fearlessly, that whatever such a man may affirm as to his 
outward profession, if he does not believe his religion con- 
sistent with reason, he does not believe in its truth. And 
we as fearlessly affirm, on the other hand, that the sceptic 
who does not believe right reason and common sense to 
be the bulwark and strength of the religious sentiment— 
who does not hold the religious sentiment in man to be one 
of the fundamental principles of his nature—is tampering 
with an obvious verity, without regard to principles, and 
it is a waste of time and trouble to enter into discussion 
of the subject with him. 

All argument, all reasoning, must have fundamental 
principles on which to rest—every mathematical problem 
must be based on admitted axioms, before a demonstration 
can be even sought, much less had. These axioms and 
fundamental principles are founded in the very elementary 
and instinctive faculties of our nature. And where these 
are not taken as the basis of our reason, no process of in- 
duction can be brought to a legitimate conclusion. Mr. 
Miles’ object, as he announces in his title-page, is to 
demonstrate that the “ultimate ground of all religious 
belief is based in reason.” One would be tempted to 
think the very statement of his title-page is such a plain 
and obvious truth, that no rational man, or at least, rational 
professor of religion, would deny it. Yet, we believe that 
it is precisely the point which thousands are ready pre- 
pared, if not openly yet practically, to assail or undermine. 
And we much mistake, if our author is not called upon to 
battle for almost every fundamental truth he advocates, 
either by open attack or side-long insinuation. Wherever 
he impinges on the current prejudices and forms of reli- 
gious society he must expect to he assailed, however 
demonstrated his truths. Your formalist cares but in a 
very slight degree for fundamental truths. He takes it as 
an offence that you undertake to show him that he rests 
on deceptive foundations, and will hug a delusion ten 
times the closer because it is assailed. 


He gives you no thanks for endeavoring to lead him to 
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the truth. He has already adopted, perhaps entirely with- 
out inquiry as to their validity, a system of form and pro- 
fession, to which he has yielded his full credence. Having 
once adopted, or perhaps been bred in them, he does not 
like his settled convictions, however unsound they might 
prove, to be disturbed, much less disproved; and would 
rather rest on a foregone conclusion, not, at bottom, em- 
bracing any religious truths at all, in calm and self-satis- 
fied complacency, if he has once given his credence to it, 
than be at all troubled or disturbed about that on which 
he has already made up his mind. If formalists of this 
sort—and their name is legion—would only reflect that 
that which is not reasonable cannot be true—and that 
which is not true cannot be religion, in the sight of God— 
they would learn to seek for truth, reasonable truth, as the 
only sure basis of all Christianity, and to feel that unless 
they are aided by this spirit, so far as their opportunities 
and lights afford a guide, they may be involved in mazes 
of endless error without knowing it, and find themselves 
at last without either true religion, or God with them, in 
the world. 

Let such men reflect that the having a firm belief iu 
the truth of a dogma, without due investigation for one- 
self of its foundation, is no evidence of its validity. It 
may be utterly false and ruinous to their hopes, both here 
and hereafter, and yet they may undoubtingly and devoutly 
believe in it. The only security men can have against 
delusion the most ruinous, is with a firm and prayerful 
reliance on the Giver of their intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, as well as of every other good, that he will guide them 
aright—boldly to turn those capacities for truth with 
which they have been endowed, to the purpose for which 
He alone has given them, the purpose of searching for all 
truth as truth, and not as authority—and of arriving at 
last, if these powers are rightly, fearlessly and religiously 
used, at those eternal verities which are and must be the 
end and object of our being, and which in their ultimate 
elements, must rest in himself alone. 

The belief in a delusion can never make a man a Christ- 
ian. If there be a religion on earth confirmed by all true 
reason—appealing to reason and resting on reason—that 
reason “ which was with God, and daily His delight, and 
brought forth when there “ were as yet no depths,’—that 
religion is Christianity. It fears no investigation, it dreads 
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no searching—it is based on common sense, and reason is 
its highest guaranty, for it is the voice of God! Why, 
then, is this feverish anxiety and soreness so widely exhi- 
bited against research into the validity of religious dogmas? 
If they are true, they cannot be shaken ; if they are false, 
—mere bulworks of form fencing in delusions—they are 
themselves amongst the most dangerous delusions of the 
world, and he promotes the best welfare of his race, and 
his highest duty to God, who exposes and utterly destroys 
them. 

But let us return to our author. He tells us in his in- 
troduction, “his aim is not originality.” It is far higher ; 
his aim is truth, and he has pursued the investigation 
honestly and unreservedly with this aim alone. His 
thoughts on the subject have sprung from the necessity 
which he has felt “for rendering to himself a sufficient 
reason for his convictions respecting religious belief, upon 
grounds of certainty, beyond the ordinary sphere of con- 
troversy,”—and it is in this that we think he has displayed 
originality, and an admirable moral (shall we not say reli- 
gious!) intrepidity. He has put forth a book, the object 
and end of which is not common, and has displayed a 
force of demonstration and strength of analysis that is by 
no means of an ordinary stamp anywhere, and from the 
American press on a subject of this kind, rare indeed. 

We have abundance of descussions on scripture sub- 
jects ; they pour upon us from all sides; a large portion 
of them are mere harmless trash, beginning in nothing 
but dogmatic formalities, and ending, as might be ex- 
pected, in nothing of use either for here or hereafter. But 
the bold and manly attempt to link reason and revelation 
in kindred bonds for the practical use of our fellow man 
—to demonstrate to the common mind by conclusive in- 
duction, that the holy end and aim of both are the same— 
that God never has separated, neither will He ever sepa- 
rate them—that linked together in the eternal bond of 
equal truth, they in their sublime principles are above all 
forms and ceremonies, and constitute the adamantine 
chain which binds man to his Maker. To attempt this in 
the face of the never-ending worship of forms and cere- 
monies, those substitutes for idolatry, by which we are 
surrounded, and to demonstrate it in the humble, fervent, 
religious faith, and fearless love of truth which is here ap- 
parent on every page, is no common effort or achievement. 
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This Mr. Miles has done, and if he has not pushed his 
. arguments to the fullest conclusions to which they are 
susceptible, it seems to us that it has been rather from 
modesty and diffidence in his own powers, than either 
from want of real ability, or strength in his positions. 


“Tf Christianity [says our author] be true at all in the sense of a 
real divine revelation, it is of infinite moment. If it is not a mere 
natural product of the developement of Humanity—but if it springs 
from and embodies ideas introduced immediately by Deity himself, 
it must not only be consonant with reason, but it must possess im- 
perative claims upon men; and there must be some means of arriy- 
ing at absolute truth upon the subject. The salvation of men cannot 
be awfully involved in a system whose truth, as divine revelation, 
can never amount to more than a bare probability. There must 
therefore be some ground of certitude in the matter, or Christianity 
fails to fulfill the necessary conditions of an imperative revelation.” — 
Page 8, to the reader. 


Now, we would ask, can any rational Christian man 
doubt a word of what is here said ?’—and yet what has 
been most frequently the method of teaching? To advance 
dogmas which we are told we are bound to believe on 
pain of everlasting misery, whether we comprehend them 
or their use, or not. To exact observance of ceremonies, 
as though a mere ceremony could constitute the essence 
of anything as absolute conditions of salvation, instead of 
means of instruction. And what has been the ruinous 
consequence of this system of teaching with regard to 
religion itself? God hasin His wisdom so constituted the 
human intellect, that every mind of any vigor requires, 
without the power to help it, a reason for its belief in 
anything—and if it silently suppresses its yearnings for a 
reason, and says, “J believe,” with either a mere dogma 
or a ceremony, it belies itself. Such minds are told, you 
must believe in this or that dogma, in the efficacy of this 
or that ceremony, because it has been so instituted in the 
Church, and if you do not, you are no Christian. 

Can the enquiring mind, as unalterably constituted by 
its Creator, be satisfied with this? Is belief subject to 
volition? Are not the truths of Christianity based on the 
eternal principles of reason—that we refuse this reason 
to him who longs for it most, and put him off with some 
isolated dogma or ceremony. Dogmas are of use when 
established on principles—ceremonies of use as means of 
teaching the sublimest truths—and they were nothing 
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more, even under the Jewish economy. But neither dog- 
mas or ceremonies can stand as substitutes for principles. 
In their proper sphere they are of admirable use, but they 
never can stand in the place of fundamental truths or a 
belief therein. Man is endued with certain intuitive ele- 
ments of mind by his Maker, which are fixed in his nature 
as the foundations and elements of all reasoning and all 
reason. Among the highest of these elements are the 
consciousness of his own identity, the transcendental I of 
Emmanual Kant, the consciousness of external objects as 
phenomena, the fundamental principles of mathematical 
axioms, the intuitions of time and space, and many others, 
without which, to use a common but energetic phrase, he 
cannot begin to reason, even as to the dead and inert 
matter of the sensible and external world. But does he 
stop here? Is this all that God has given him in this 
purest and sublimest portion of his intellect? Far from 
it! He has endued him with the intuitive and eternal 
principles of right and wrong—with a sense of what is 
due to himself and to others—his moral duties—and also 
with a sense of responsibility and accountability in all his 
actions, whether known to other men or not, to his eternal 
and omnipotent Arbiter. 

Without this power, this intuitive element of his soul, 
he never could form the first idea of what is right or what 
is wrong. His reason, on this subject, could not begin to 
move without it; and we insist that in no human being 
are the elements of this intuition are wanting, nor are 
they ever lost even in the most depraved. The man who, 
in his depravity, seems to have lost all sense of what is 
due to others, or even to his God, yet never foregoes what 
is due to himself. He still has a strong consciousness of 
wrongs done him or rights to be vindicated, thus showing 
that however perverted the moral element, the intuition 
of conscience may be, it is in itself ineradicable from the 
human mind. 

And to whom does this conscience appeal? who is this 
third party in our own breasts, that whilst we act is forever 
judging our real motives—though within the secret re- 
cesses of the soul, far removed from the eye aud scrutiny 
of our fellow men, is forever telling us when we are right, 
forever reproaching us when we are wrong, and still 
clings to us, however debased we may become, and how- 
ever perverted this holy intuition may be, in every change 
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and every circumstance of life? Need we answer? It 
is the divinity that stirs within us—it is God himself, the 
Personal God, whom intuitively, we feel and know, and 
must feel and know within ourselves, who has not left it 
to formal induction or speculative reasoning to prove his 
existence—neither can they do it. But who has implanted 
an immediate knowledge of himself in the very constitu- 
tion of our nature—of himself as a personal God—holding 
his creature, the only one in this world endued by him 
with the choice of good and evil, and in fact the only one 
capable (and rendered capable by this very intuition) of 
even comprehending at all what is the meaning of moral 
obligation, and ultimately answerable to that God alone 
for his thoughts and acts. 

To the other beings of creation he has not thus spoken. 
He has: not given them any intuitive principles reaching 
to himself. He has created them to die. But man has 
received his moral image from him, and in his likeness 
he was made. Has the abstract question of right and 
wrong—the character of the motive with which we act, 
any reference to time? The effect of what we do may, 
and generally has, such reference, but the motive itself is 
deep within the recesses of our own breasts—it looks to 
ourselves, to our conscience—it looks to the creator of 
conscience, to God alone. Is not this so? We cannot 
shake it off if we would. It is the eternal evidence 
inwoven in our deepest nature, the very elements of our 
common sense, that he is a personal God with us. And 
that which is thus incorporated in us, links us to him, 
makes us so far like him. And, inasmuch as it partakes 
not of the fleshly elements of the world, but of him, of 
that which is not in time, like him it must be immaterial 
and immortal. 

It has been said by Coleridge, that if we take away 
the first verse in Genesis, we have a pantheistic history 
of Creation. The Creation is no longer represented un- 
der personal relations with the Creator, and this is pro- 
bably the only relation in which he condescends to stand 
in reference to the lower animals, the unimmortal crea- 
tures he has made. They live and die without appre- 
hending Him as individual or as God at all. Neither 
is this necessary—their whole being is centered in this 
life, and beyond it there is no reason that they should look. 
But it is not so with man. God has given him the power 
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to look through nature and see motive and design in every 
thing. The power is intuitive ; it lies at the foundation of 
his logical faculties. He cannot behold an existence or a 
change without inferring a power competent to its pro- 
duction. He follows the track of the great Architect 
in the investigation of his works. He sees that there 
is a hand, a design, in every thing, and that he himself 
is the work of that hand, and has an irresistible. desire 
towards practically comprehending and personally feel- 
ing and knowing the attributes and motives of that invi- 
sible power which, in every change and every circum- 
stance of life, he feels within him and around him. 

But the matter does not stop here. That being, through 
another intuitive elemental faculty of his mind, does not 
permit him merely personally to infer a pantheistic knowl- 
edge of a Creator in the contemplation of the works of 
his hand. Through his moral intuitions, he appeals to his 
motives, his consciousness of right and wrong, he becomes 
his personal arbiter in his own breast. He there declares 
in accents stronger than words can speak, not only that 
“T am the Lord,” but that lam the Lord “ Thy God.” The 
moral intuition is entirely personal; it recognises him not 
only as the Lord the Creator, but as our God, to whom 
and whose justice we are personally responsible—respon- 
sible to him or to nothing. 

The various arrangements of laws and moral principles 
rest wholly, for their authority, on this intuitive faculty of 
the soul, which lies at the basis of all, and without which 
we could not take the first rational step on any question 
of obligation. The moral merit or demerit of man rests. 
altogether on the intention, the motive with which he acts. 
These intentions—these hidden motives—lie in the secret 
recesses of his own bosom. They are known to himself 
and to God alone. He feels and knows that there is an 
inalienable relationship and personal accountability which 
he can scarcely shake off; and when he does, if man ever 
does entirely, shake off this consciousness, he is no longer 
a moral being, and has become no better than the brutes 
that perish. He may belie to the world every moral prin- 
ciple, infringe every duty, deceive by false profession all 
who know him; but there are two beings still with him 
whom, as to his true moral motives, he can never ulti- 
mately deceive; and these are precisely the two beings of 
the utmost importance to him, either in this world or the 
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next—himself and God. Before these two, at least, how- 
ever covered his motives and real objects are to the rest 
of mankind, he forever stands naked and morally defence- 
less ; and nothing can cover him here, nothing can satisfy 
but the sense of conscious rectitude, or pardon and for- 
giveness from on high. 

On this personal relationship between man and his Ma- 
ker, thus springing out of the intuitive elemental faculties 
of the soul, and lying at the very foundation of all reason, 
our author, as well as those to whose authority he refers, 
rest the principles of religion, as they arise in the human 
breast ; and here, alone, is the test of their truth, so far as 
‘man can discern it. It is to these faculties that God ap- 
peals in His dealings with man. It is through these alone 
that man feels his responsibilities, and the evidences of 
his immortal hopes. To man, through them alone, have 
sages, priests and prophets appealed from the time that 
he first became a living soul, throughout the long lapse of 
ages. This is the faculty which received that first glim- 
mering of the day from on high, when Socrates or Plato 
taught, and shone forth in the bosoms of the apostles and 
martyrs in its immortal and unfading beauty, “ when the 
light came into the world.” 

God in his mercy not only thus declared himself to the 
whole race of man a personal God, a God of justice and 
of right, but a God of love—who had created us for no- 
bler purposes and higher aims than this world affords— 
who felt for his creatures—who so loved them that he 
sent a representative of himself into the world, taking 
upon himself the form of man, for our regeneration. This 
representative, born a poor carpenter’s son, in Palestine, 
declared himself the commissioned of the Deity for this 
end—did he prove his commission? Those who saw him, 
and lived with him at that day, thought so. 

But is it proved, and how can it be proved at this day, 
tous? Not by his miracles, because we have but tradi- 
tionary, that is to say, but human testimony, for their per- 
formance ; and the Scriptures admit that evil spirits may 
perform them. Not by the Scriptures alone, although they 
bear the highest historical evidence of His divine and 
holy character. But there is a higher and a surer test— 
one that certainly in our day can neither be mistaken or 
falsified—He has brought life and immortality to light. 
The moral and intellectual intuitions of our race were 
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illuminated and awakened by Him at His coming—and 
through the lapse of eighteen centuries, that illumination 
and that awakening has advanced stronger and brighter 
in each succeeding age. True, at some periods the pros- 
pect has been darkened, and the trouble and the gloom of 
moral depravity and selfishness amongst the Christian na- 
tions, have obscured its progress, but the day has ever 
returned, and with a firmer and surer step, is now advanc- 
ing through the world. Tell us not, as an evidence of the 
truth of His mission, that He raised a dead man from the 
tomb. At the hearing of his word we behold the pagan 
nations of the world rising from the death sleep of ages, 
and man listens with wonder and awe, to the truth and 
beauty of His teachings: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets,’—and we may safely 
add, the whole duty of man. The moral faculty, the intu- 
itions of love and truth are entirely filled and illuminated 
by these sublime precepts; and the man who truly and 
wholly fulfils these, has done all that even his Creator has 
required of him. In “all his heart” the intuitive faculty of 
love and beauty is appealed to in “ all his soul”—the moral 
elements of his nature are awakened. In “all his mind,” 
the intellectual and rational faculties—all roused at once, 
and filled with the precepts of his whole duty to his God 
and to his fellow man. Can we be called on to do more 
than this? Is there any portion of the moral being that 
is not reached? We confess if there is we cannot see it. 
Who fulfils all comprehended in these commandments, 
has approached as near perfection as humanity can at- 
tain. It has required that which is more than man to re- 
veal them to man; and this is in itself the highest and 
surest evidence of divine original. It is true divinity 
which has spoken. 

But besides the moral effect which the dissemination of 
christianity and its still advancing progress has produced, 
and is producing amongst the nations of the earth—in civ- 
ilization, in the arts and sciences, in the refinements and 
enjoyments of domestic life—the christian nations, in phys- 
ical and political power, surpass all that history has yet 
recorded. Before their military strength the pagan peo- 
ple yield and sink, and in many instances, almost with- 
out a struggle. What has hitherto been powerful on the 
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earth, becomes weak and helpless in their grasp ; and na- 
tional prejudices and superstitions almost as old as the 
world, fade and disappear before the light they carry. In 
the illumination of the moral, the intellectual and physi- 
cal man has also been advanced. The untiring energies 
of christianity are reaching and reforming and civilizing 
every corner of the globe with a life, a spirit, and a power 
never yet beheld in the race of man. Whence, then, this 
ever prevailing and almighty power. It is either from 
the hand of God or from nothing we know. For surely 
except by aid of that revelation which its divine author 
himself declared to be from on high—not all the powers 
of earth were competent to the task. 

But let us return to our author. After suggesting in 
the beginning of the work, in letters supposed to be writ- 
ten by a sceptic, the doubts on the subject of religion 
which he supposes a strong and enquiring mind may make, 
he renders clear answers to these doubts, concluding with 
these remarks: 


“T will only say, that the baginning of all religion, must be an 
awakening of the soul to God; and that a realization of the nature 
of sin—its opposition to God—and of the free and glorious redemp- 
tion manifested by Christ, must be the beginning of the christian 
life. My most earnest desire is to indicate the reasonable and es- 
sential grounds upon which christianity rests; so that in the new 
flood of infidelity which will pour in sooner or later, earnest and 
philosophical minds may not be swept away, or alienated by the 
narrow, untenable, dogmatic views and spirit of too many of the 
professed defenders of christianity. Their grounds of defence can 
not stand; and I would fain suggest, that in the fall of human scaf- 
folding with which they have hid, and even endeavor to identify the 
divine structure of christian truth, there is that which cannot be 
shaken, for it is eternal and indestructible.” P. 43. 


And begs of him, as we beg of our readers, a candid 
perusal of his work. 

From the most general point of view, he defines theo- 
logy to be “that department of knowledge which embraces 
what is supposed to be known respecting the nature and 
character of God, and the relations of man towards him,” 
and lays it down as the first condition of a valid theology, 
that it does not contravene, but is in accordance with the 
universal reason and moral instincts; but that theology 
based on this alone, whilst it would embrace the conclu- 
sions of the justice and goodness of God, would only be a 
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reasonable hypothesis, and could not assume an absolute 
character without a revelation from the Deity; and, “in 
short, that God cannot be conceived, as the absolutely 
supreme intellect, without the possibility of revelation to 
finite intellects being involved in the conception ;” and 
that the records of revelation must be utterly valueless, 
unless they can approve themselves to our reason and 
religious nature by their contents, for they must contain 
truths which will ever be applicable to man’s religious 
wants, and ever vital for his conscience and his moral 
nature. It is to these revelation must ever appeal, and 
by elevating and satisfying them, that it must establish 
itselg as truly divine. 


“The thinking subject,” says Kant, (we quote from the Analysis 
of the Critick of Pure Reason, for the sake of brevity.) “The 
thinking subject is the object of psycology. The complex of all 
phenomena (the world) is the object of cosmology; and the thing 
which contains the possibility of every thing that can be thought, 
(the essence of all essences) is the object of all theology. Conse- 
quently, pure reason furnishes the idea of a transcendental doctrine 
of the soul, (psycologia rationalis) of a transcendental science of the 
world, (cosmologia rationalis) and, finally, also a transcendental cog- 
nition of God, (theologia transcendentalis).”—p. 93, Analysis of 
Critick of Pure Reason. 

“Metaphysics has for the particular object of its inquiry, only 
three ideas—God, Freedom, Immortality, in such a way that the 
second conception conjoined to the first must lead to the third, as a 
necessary consequence. Every thing with which this science other- 
wise occupies itself, serves it simply as a means for the purpose of 
arriving at these ideas and their reality. It does not require them 
in favor of the science of nature, but in order to issue out beyond 
nature. The insight into the same would render theology, morals, 
and by the junction of both, religion, consequently the highest 
objects of our existence, dependent merely upon the speculative 
faculty of reason and nothing else.”— Analysis, p. 94. 


We have quoted these passages to show that our author 
has perhaps not been as correct in his definition of the- 
ology, as philosophically he should have been. Pure 
theology embraces only the transcendental cognition of 
God, and not the “relations of man towards him.” This 
belongs to the moral faculty, and this, combined with 
theology, constitutes religion, which embraces both the- 
ology and morals, when rightly understood. We may 
speak of morals without reference to theology, and we 
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may treat of theology without reference to morals; but 
when we treat of religion, we embrace both morals and 
theology, theology having purely reference to the nature 
of God and morals purely “the relations of man towards 
Him.” The power, the goodness, and the attributes of God, 
as the author and preserver of all, belong to theology ; 
but his relation to man, as a father protector and judge, 
belong entirely to the moral intuitions. We do not point 
this out in a captious spirit; but the definition of theology 
itself being at the foundation of the whole subject matter, 
it seems important that it should be strictly defined and 
rightly understood. It appears to us that this vagueness 
in the definition has had some effect in rendering obscure 
Some very material passages in the author’s subsequent 
discussions, not that it will seriously impair the force or 
general object of the work, but it will render him, we fear, 
less easily understood. We think Kant’s division of the 
subjects and definitions, above stated, the true and natural 
one. Neither do we charge this want of definiteness on 
our author as peculiar to himself. We, on the contrary, 
know that nothing is more common amongst writers on 
these subjects than this very error, and in some of them 
so prevalent as to destroy almost their whole value, which 
is certainly not the case in the work before us. 

At the close of his preliminary chapter, Mr. Miles has 
the following passage : 


“Thus finding Christianity actuated in the soul, the conscience, the 
spiritual experience of man, theology will feel no nervous apprehen- 
sion and jealousy at the boldest investigations of science and criti- 
cism; she will pronounce no profound conviction of an earnest soul, 
sincerely and candidly expressed, “ dangerous,” because it harmonizes 
not with some phraseology or dogma which depends upon the con- 
viction of the individual judgment.” 


To every word of this we do most heartily accord, 
and to the spirit in which it was written, even more than 
the word. It is impossible that truth can be elicited with- 
out untrammelled investigation, and if a thing be true, 
it never can be “dangerous.” The true danger is not, 
neither can it be, in free and unlimited investigation. 
Truth never suffered from this since the world began, and 
Christianity, as vital truth, and the highest of all truth, 
must become more manifest, must grow and increase in 
power under it. 
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The real and only danger is in too hasty and unscruti- 
nised conclusions, the swallowing of “dogmas” on the 
faith of others, without sufficient evidence that they ever 
were from God, that they were ever any thing more than 
the crude imaginings and visionary figments of the brain 
of man. This is the only danger, and a solemn one it is. 
If man, in the earnest and conscientious pursuit of truth, 
arrives at convictions not consistent with some religious 
dogma, how is he blameable, and how can it be “danger- 
ous” to the truth eventually? It requires investigation in 
all questions to reach an abstract proposition, and although 
man should be mistaken for a time, we know not how the 
mistake can be rectified—by smothering investigation— 
by the cry of danger? The only way is to promote this 
searching out, and so far as Christianity is concerned, the 
result need never be feared, for so sure as its origin is 
divine, so sure will free investigation elicit the truth. 

There are other terms of which designing formalists or 
shallow pretenders to knowledge, are equally fond. If a 
matter be too deep for their apprehension, however clear 
it may stand to a well educated and philosophical mind, 
so soon as they find it beyond either their wishes, or per- 
haps their comprehension, they call it “metaphysical.” 
Mr. Calhoun, we believe, in his political course, has been 
much beset by wise acres of this class. Whenever he 
unfolded some great principle of politics or political phi- 
losophy, (and often has he done it with unrivalled perspi- 
cuity and power,) these gentlemen, if either they did not 
like his views or from dullness could not comprehend them, 
resorted to the slang of “metaphysical,” which rightly 
understood, would mean rather their inability to compre- 
hend the abstract principle, however true it may be, than 
any want of demonstration in him. But this thing is a far 
greater evil in matters of theology or religious questions. 
These tailors (for they but botch ideas together) or retail- 
ors (for they but deal in borrowed ideas cut into pieces,) 
So soon as any elevated or highly abstract principle is 
announced, sally forth, although it towers as high as a 
church steeple above them, to measure the same with the 
simple yard wand of their wits; and if they find it at all 
beyond the compass of their prejudices or capacities, which 
it almost always is, pronounce it “dangerous,” or if their 
followers will not swallow this, it is “ metaphysical” or 
“transcendental.” This, stripped of its disguise, means 
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nothing more than that they do not or cannot, neither do 
they care to, comprehend it. The truth, all the while, may 
be one of the most sacred and important in the whole 
sphere of religious belief. 

It is time that this nuisance in theological matters be 
abated. It is time—it is high time—that truths, the most 
important, nay, most vital, to man, both here and here- 
after, be at least allowed to work their way to the human 
heart and mind, without the unceasing obfuscation of 
these restless and progmatical empirics. In the name of 
common sense, let them show that they understand, if not 
the truth as it is honestly and earnestly laid before them, 
at least the meaning of the terms they use, before they 
resort to the wretched slang of “dangerous,” “metaphy- 
sical,” or “transcendental.” If they cannot, or will not, 
comprehend others, let them at least show that they under- 
stand themselves. 

There is another term which is commonly, and often 
very unfairly, used by dogmatic formalists. This is the 
word “ sceptic,” which is liberally applied to those who do 
not readily admit the truth of dogmatic teaching. Now, 
if we are to understand by the term, a mere doubter of 
every thing—if such a rational being ever really existed— 
we say that he is too foolish or too stupid to be regarded. 
But, if by the term be meant one who only hesitates to 
admit the certainty of doctrines or principles, until he 
arrives at competent evidence, we say that such a man is 
of service both to philosophy and religion. 

Scepticism in itself proves nothing ; but it is often the 
result of an honest and earnest seeking for truth, the cra- 
ving of a serious, and often a vigorous intellect, seeking, 
yet not knowing where to find it. The sceptic, in this 
sense, is not an enemy to religion, but rather is usually a 
vigorous understanding—for weak heads seldom possess 
this earnestness—a mind which cannot be satisfied merely 
with teaching by authority, but will think for itself, will 
require a reason for the truth that is in him. 

Weaker intellects—those too common or indolent to 
aim at any thing of the abstract—are ever ready to adopt 
whatever is plausibly presented to them, under authority, 
as a truth. It saves them trouble; they take it on the 
responsibility of another; and they are satisfied with 
almost any thing that will bear a plausible stamp ; pro- 
vided it be inculcated with due solemnity and dogmatic 
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authority, and decently wrapped up in common-place 
forms; forgetting, all the while, that none can come 
between them and their God; that they are responsible to 
him and him alone, for that in which they trust ; and that 
this responsibility can neither be diminished nor shifted. 

But the higher bred intellect will not feed on such food 
as this; and will either have something which will bear 
a reason, or must perish in doubt. And this is often the 
lot of him who is wantonly and unjustly called a “scep- 
tic.’ He needs truth, satisfactory truth. He suffers all 
the anguish of this imperious and necessary want. He 
cannot swallow a dogma, merely on the assertion of 
others ; for God himself has placed that within him which 
will reject it, unless he be possessed of the foundation, 
the reason on which it rests. This kind of scepticism— 
if it deserves the name—so far from being hostile to true 
religion, has ever been one of its most faithful safe- 
guards; for it has been the mental instrument, which 
in all ages and nations, has most contributed to protect 
the world from imposition, superstition and idolatry. The 
pure genius of Christianity fosters, rather than checks, an 
earnest spirit of inquiry; for revelation speaks to the 
human heart, soul and mind, in the natural elements of 
truth, and justly understood and explained, never did, nor 
ever can, want a living reason for the faith it requires 
of us. 

That religion which is afraid of the sceptic is infirm in 
its nature, if not untrue. Not all the scepticism in the 
world can abolish or diminish an established truth. The 
principles of christianity are established in, and rest upon, 
the highest fundamental intuitions of the mind, and har- 
monise so thoroughly with the best lights and most obvi- 
ous interests of man, that wilful and perverse scepticism 
will prove entirely harmless if left to itself; whilst a le- 
gitimate spirit of doubt and enquiry will work out a use- 
ful result, by purging true vital religion of all those ab- 
surd dogmatic teachings and worshippings of form, that 
we verily believe are at this moment working more evil 
to true and vital religion in the christian church, than 
the hair drawn refinements of Berkley or Hume ever did 
or could produce. 

Men are continually forgetting that form and ceremo- 
nies are means of teaching, but never was or could be of 
the essence of religion ; for this must be of the heart and 
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spirit alone, and this doctrine is taught in every page of 
both the old and new Testament. You might as well 
worship a fetish as worship a ceremony—attach saving 
grace to an image as to any mere outward action or cir- 
cumstance; for this in both would be of the essence of 
idolatry. It was the “circumcision of the heart” that was 
required of the ancient Israelite ; it is the communion of 
the Holy Spirit which alone is the sanctifier of the Chris- 
tian now; and the pure profession of religion is both 
corrupted and degraded whenever saving efficacy is at- 
tributed to any formulary whatever. He who attributes 
this “saving grace,” in any manner to the ceremony, so 
far denies it to the spirit of God. 

Religion is in need of reformation in this matter. The 
truth, the simple truth, as it is from the Deity—is so often 
clouded and obscured by the solemn pomp of ceremonial 
observances, that though the better constituted mind may 
reach it in its essence, through the thick mist of external 
rites and forms—yct the vulgar mind, the simply ignorant 
mass of all classes is effectually led astray, and very 
readily learns to substitute these forms and ceremonies, 
so cheaply rendered to God, in the place of a change of 
heart and a reformation of life. It is not among the 
least of the benefits our author has conferred upon the 
community in the work before us, that he, although him- 
self a clergyman, has had the christian intrepidity and 
manliness to come forward and proclaim at once this ru- 
inous tendency of the time, the adoration of forms. 

We tell the christian teachers of every denomination, 
that this matter must be met at once, and remedied; the 
time is passing away forever in which any ceremony, 
however sacred, or however venerated, can stand in the 
place of a verity, even in the minds of the simplest. 
Ceremonies are not, neither can they, from their very na- 
ture, ever be any thing but outward forms and symbols. 
The holy truths of which they are the symbols, stand far 
beyond and without and entirely independent of them. 
To attach “saving efficacy” in any way to the ceremony 
itself, may be magic or mesmerism, but it is an utter 
delusion to call it christianity. These ceremonies are 
often of vital use when interpreted and confined to their 
proper sphere—the teaching and conducting the com- 
mon mind to the full perception of the high and holy, 
but still often abstract truths of religion—but it must ever 
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be kept in remembrance, that the means of teaching can- 
not be the thing taught; the symbols of representation 
cannot be the thing represented. 

The enemies of true religion and faith are near at hand, 
and these defences of dogmatic teaching and forms,—if 
any one be so rash as to risk the security of the church on 
such flimsy material—will be rent like paper before the 
enlightened, logical understanding of the age. Her 
strength, as our author has shewn, is based on far other 
and more impregnable foundations, as fixed and immova- 
ble as the sacred word itself. 


“ Whatever origin,” says Dr. Reid, “we ascribe to the doctrines of 
Atheism or fatal necessity, it is certain that both may be traced 
almost as far back as philosophy, and both appear to be the opposites 
of the earliest sentiments of men.” * 


The advocates of these doctrines still continue the con- 
test against these earliest sentiments of men—the senti- 
ments of religion—with an energy and power unsur- 
passed (if equalled) by that of any other period in the 
history of the human race; and it is important to the cause 
that the true friends of the Christian church should not 
only rally to her aid with all their zeal and power, but be 
sure that they rest the defence of her cause on no flimsy 
foundations which may be swept away, but on those 
eternal principles alone of intuitive and rational truth, 
which will continue to stand, as they have ever stood, 
indestructible and unchanging as time. Trusting to these, 
the cause can never fail, but must continue to advance in 
influence and authority still deeper and wider, until all 
that providence has designed shall be accomplished in the 
destinies of the human family. 

Our author proceeds in his first chapter, page 71, to 
investigate the grounds upon which the great truths of 
religion rest; to seek the ultimate and absolute basis of 
all religious belief, of revelation, and of christianity, and 
to endeavor to suggest the claims which this religion pos- 
sesses upon us, in its perfect adaptedness to fulfil all the 
intellectual and moral wants which man can feel in refer- 
ence to religion. 

He shows that we cannot begin with Revelation, for 
revelation itself presupposes many facts for its own vali- 
dity ; and that the Bible cannot be advanced as the primary 
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basis of all religious belief, for it professes to come from 
God, and presupposes the admission of the divine exist- 
ence of his various attributes and of the necessity of his 
revealing himself to man. Neither could miracles afford 
the requisite proof, for if the universe, with its laws, exists 
by chance, apparent deviations from those laws, or facts 
which may belong to unknown laws, can never prove a 
first intelligent cause. If the grand miracle of the uni- 
verse attest no Creator, smaller miracles can never attest 
more. 

We must begin then, says our author, with an analysis of 
our own self-consciousness, without which, indeed, thought 
itself could not exist. Now, when self-conscious man be- 
gins to think, the first general fact that strikes him is the 
external world, through the medium of his senses. 


“The external universe alone, contributes somewhat, but still only 
an imperfect quota, to the answers which he demands. As a vast 
mechanism, it suggests to him the ideas of intelligence and de- 
sign; but having his own attributes alone upon which to build his 
conceptions, he can never rise from his mere contemplation of the 
material universe, beyond the notion of a hierarchy of human-like 
deities; or, at the highest, of a great human-like creator. The mere 
idea of causation, which, however, is one of the deepest infixed in 
man’s mental constitution, will lead him up through a series of 
effects, (for every secondary cause is but the effect of a preceding) to 
the necessity of an absolute, unoriginated cause ; but it can clothe it 
with no personality, and with no moral attributes, except such as 
man can conceive from his own constitution. The ideas of existence, 
of change, of time, of space, will carry him on still further to the 
correlative ideas of self-existent being—the ground of all existence, of 
the changeless and underived, of eternity, and of infinity. But of 
these we can possess no experience through the senses ; and however 
awakened or excited, they are ideas already in the mind, which can- 
not come from the sense-world without, although they suggest the 
necessity of a real subject whereof they may be predicated.” (p. 76.) 


“The ideas of existence of change, of time, of space, 
will carry him still further,” says our author, “to the 
corelative ideas of self-existent being—the ground of all 
existence of the changeless and underived, of eternity and 
of infinity.” We would suggest that it carries him still 
beyond this, for if the positions of Immanual Kant are 
correct, and we believe he is admitted amongst philoso- 
phers to have demonstrated them, that space and time be- 
long not to external objects or phenomena, but are abso- 
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lutely intuitive elements of the mind ttself, the total imma- 
teriality and immortality of the mind is put beyond con- 
tradiction or dispute. 

The language of Kant (we quote from the “Critick of 
Pure Reason, is as follows: 


“The representation which can be given before all thought, 2s 
termed intuition, consequently all the diversity of the intuition has 
a necessary reference with the “J think” in that subject wherein 
this diversity is found. But this representation is an act of sponta- 
neity, that is, it cannot be looked upon as belonging to sensibility.” 
(Critick of Pure Reason, p. 101.) 

“ Space and time are not merely represented as forms of sensible 
intuition, but as intuitions themselves, (which contain a diversity,) 
consequently with the determination of the wnity of this diversity in 
them a priori. See Transcendental Aesthetic.” (Critick of Pure 
Reason, p. 121.) 

“Time passeth not, but in it passes the existence of the changea- 
ble. To time consequently—which is itself unchangeable and per- 
manent—corresponds in the phenomena the unchangeable in exist- 
ence—that is to say, substance, and only in this, can the succession 
and coexistence of the phenomenon in respect to time be deter- 
mined.” (Critick of Pure Reason, p. 138.) 


Now if these things are true, that space and time belong 
not to the external world, (and we think in the Transcen- 
dental Aesthetic, Kant has demonstrated them to the satis- 
faction of any one who will take the trouble to study 
him,) but are pure intuitive faculties of the human mind 
itself, that mind must necessarily be immaterial and im- 
mortal. 

To begin with space. If space be a pure intuztion, not 
belonging to, nor necessarily connected with, external 
objects—nor is it merely “a form of sensible intuition,” 
but our intuition itself—the mind does not exist in space, 
nor is it dependent on any thing external or material, for 
these must exist in space, and space itself is but one of its 
own elements, comprehending and embracing all the phe- 
nomena of matter, but independent of them for its exist- 
ence and of course for its duration. The mind is there- 
fore absolutely immaterial, both in its elements and its 
origin, and, so far as human reason can fathom it, inde- 
structible, and not subject to decay or limit in its existence. 

But the demonstration is still more full and important 
in relation to tame. If time be pure intuition of the mind ; 
if this elementary principle of the mind belongs not to the 
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world without us ; if “time passes not, but in it passes the 
existence of the changeable ;” if it is in itself unchangable 
and permanent, corresponding only to the unchangeable in 
existence ; how is it possible that the soul, containing 
within itself this intuztion of time, as an element of its 
nature, can ever cease to be? 

Time is not changeable, but all change takes place in 
time. Time is not connected with body, but all body 
exists in time. The mind, therefore, of which time is an 
element, is not changeable, but change takes place, sub- 
ject to the mind. But the death of the body is change ; 
in short, so far as man is concerned, the greatest of all 
change. But this mighty change of the body, subject to, 
and existing in time from its birth, is no evidence that the 
mind, holding the intuition of time as one of its own ele- 
ments, is changed. The mind does not exist in time, but 
time in the mind. Time does not exist in change, but 
change exists in time. The mind, therefore, not only 
existing out of time, but, in fact, comprehending time and 
change within itself, is absolutely not subject for its exis- 
tence and duration to either ; and must, therefore, continue 
to endure out of, and beyond, both change and time, per- 
mament and immortal. 

Now, if these things be so—and we confess we cannot 
see any infirmity in our chain of induction—we see here 
established to the inductive faculty of the understanding, 
based on the great principles put forth by this profound 
and original thinker, the high and holy truth of “the im- 
mortality of the soul,” in which philosophers, for ages, have 
trusted, but never have been able to reach with any thing 
like logical proof, and which Christianity, from its origin, 
has revealed as a fundamental verity, but left to the en- 
lightened inductions of a brighter age to reduce to abso- 
lute objective demonstration. But which enlightenment 
of the infuitive and inductive powers of the soul, has 
itself been the sure and legitimate result of that moral 
and intellectual expansion of the human faculties, brought 
into the world by the Christian dispensation. 


“ Again, however,” our author remarks, “as man searches deeper 
into his own consciousness, he reaches a higher sphere, which con- 
tributes moral proofs towards his conception of Deity. The creator 
of mind must himself possess reason. And when self-consciousness 
is deeply fathomed, there is found to be in man a sense of moral 
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freedom, lying at the very foundation of accountability, of self-ap- 
proval and self-reproach, of a recognition of virtue and vice, of inno- 
cence and culpability, of reward and punishment ; a freedom which 
is the ground of all law, and which, however its exercise may be 
supposed to be affected by motives, must be presupposed as the 
ground of presenting any motives at all. The very conception of 
the exercise of moral freedom, presupposes a recognition of good 
and evil, of right and wrong, of justice and injustice, of virtue and 
vice; in short, of a moral law, as the guide of conscience. Moral 
freedom and conscience so reciprocally involve each other, that one 
can not exist without the other. Without the persuasion of free- 
dom, in originating or abstaining from an act, it would lose all 
moral quality, and there could evidently be no conscience, or con- 
sciousness of error or rectitude; and the very existence of this con- 
science as a sanctioning power, however it may be misled by a per- 
verted or unenlightened judgment, is itself a testimony to the exist- 
ence of some ultimate, objective standard, or rule of right and 
wrong, which is moral law reflected in universal human reason, and. 
having its ground in a perfect will. 

“Tf virtue and vice were only conventional, there could be no 
ground for law in equity or justice; and the ultimate consequence of 
such a view, confounding the essential and eternal distinctions of 
right and wrong, would terminate in atheism. But the universal 
voice of humanity testifies that there is a rule—not of right, because 
most profitable, but of the most profitable, because the best and most 
just; and this at once points to an immutable standard, or rule of 
best and right. Such rule, in its perfect and ultimate form, must 
imply a perfect will by which it is imposed. But as will itself im- 
plies moral choice, then perfect will must always choose the best and 
holiest, and thus become identified with perfect moral law. And as, 
moreover, such perfect will must belong to perfect being, and perfect 
being admits nothing higher,—then the ultimate standard of right 
must exist and have its ground in the eternal fitness of things, in re- 
lation to the very nature of such being, and must be immutable, as 
the nature of perfect being must itself be immutable, or its perfection 
would not otherwise be absolute.” 


This subject of the moral law of good and evil, can be 
carried much farther than our author has found expedient 
in his essay. 

That moral law,—that law of our nature which looks 
more peculiarly than any other to the Deity, as its foun- 
tain and its end—rests entirely on the presupposition of 
the existence of evil. There can be no moral freedom, 
no meritorious exercise of the will, no choice between 
good and evil, if evil did not exist. We could have no 
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merit in doing what is right, if there never was a wrong— 
in choosing what is good, if there never was a bad. The 
divine mission of the Saviour would have been for nought 
if there had been no sin—that is, evil—to atone. 

The whole sermon on the mount, and every blessing 
connected with it, rests on the supposition of the exist- 
ence of evil. Charity and justice could not exist if there 
had been no evils to relieve, or wrongs to redress. Nay, 
the love of God itself, the highest excellence of our na- 
ture, could not exist as a moral motive, if there were noth- 
ing opposite to choose, and we could not help it. It is in 
the voluntary obedience to the commandment; the free 
exercise of the will between the good and bad, and the 
preference of the one to the other, which constitutes the 
whole merit of an action. “ Motives,” says Reid, “sup- 
pose liberty (the choice of good and evil) in the agent ; 
otherwise they have no influence at all.” * The existence 
of evil, or in other words, the freedom of choice or of the 
will, is absolutely necessary to the existence of the whole 
moral law. But it is in the observance of the moral law, 
involving as it does, our whole duty to God and our fel- 
low man, that the highest standard of goodness and ex- 
cellence consists ; and yet this moral law rests absolutely 
on the presupposition of the existence of evil. An angel 
if he could not but choose to be good, would have no 
moral excellence, for the merit is in the choice. 

We propose, at a future time, to go into a further analy- 
sis of the subject matter of Mr. Miles’ book, in the mean- 
while commending it heartily to the attention of our readers. 

The subject is in itself of the utmost importance to us 
all; and however trite it may have hitherto been in itself ; 
from the standing point from which our author treats it, 
it will be seen that, to most of our readers at least, it is 
entirely new, especially to those who have not read Mr. 
Morell’s work. It is handled with ability and that con- 
scientious fairness and love of truth, which is peculiarly 
fitted toso grave a matter. It will do good even to those 
who may differ from him in opinion, for where it does not 
convince, it is strongly calculated to stir the fountains of 
thought in any earnest and reflecting mind, and by rousing 
investigation, lead to valuable results—to those results of 
truth and holiness, which we feel convinced are his great 
and only aim. A Rene ie 

* Active powers of Man, p. 262. 
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Art. VIJ.—Cryrrocamous Oricin or Fevers. 

On the Cryptogamous Origin of Malarious and Epidemic 
Fevers. By J. K. Mircuext, A.M., M.D., Prof. of Prac- 
tical Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College of Phi- 
ladelphia. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


Turs duodecimo contains a series of lectures, delivered 
before the graduating class of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, in Philadelphia, during the session of 1846-7, by 
Prof. Mitchell. 

Although addressed more particularly to the members 
of the medical profession, (or those who were shortly to 
become so,) there is yet enough of popular interest in the 
subject to make it acceptable to the general reader. The 
announcement of a fundamental principle in physics, of a 
new theory which can explain satisfactorily certain well 
known effects, is sufficient of itself to arrest the attention 
of men, even if malarious and epidemic fevers were not 
among the most common “ ills which flesh is heir to.” 

Whether this theory, which the Professor developes in 
the course of his lectures, does or does not, satisfactorily 
explain the cause of disease, we design to give no opinion 
of our own. Indeed, we suppose it would be rash and 
unphilosophic to form an opinion, until a sufficient num- 
ber of facts are collected, and a series of observations 
made, to confirm or refute it. Our purpose is simply to 
draw attention to the subject, and to lay before the un- 
professional reader an outline of our author’s argument. 
Being ourselves among the uninitiated, we can safely 
promise to forego the use of all technical and professional 
terms, and to eschew all subtle disquisitions upon “the 
appetences of the lacteals, absorbents,” &c. 

It is but proper and fair to our author, to state at the 
outset that his views are proposed with much caution 
and diffidence, and especially to his youthful hearers, 
with a caveat against their too hasty adoption ; a prudent 
and commendable course, which we think the Dr. has 
occasionally lost sight of in the heat of his argument. 
After passing in review the various theories which have, 
at different times, been proposed to account for the origin 
of malarious and epidemic fevers, and showing how they 
fail to meet all the requirements of facts, the author thus 
announces his own. 
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“The only theoretic view of malaria, to which I incline, is that 
which refers marsh fevers, and some of the epidemic diseases, to a 
living organic cause, capable of reproduction by germs, as is alleged 
of contagious diseases ; but unlike the latter in this, that the germs 
are not produced by the organism of the sick, but exteriorly to, and 
independently of, the human body. In other words, that as the 
germs of contagious diseases are reproduced in the body, the germs 
productive of malarious and other non-contagious diseases are elabo- 
rated and re-elaborated owt of the body, and independently of its 
agency. One is the product of person, the other of place.” p. 32. 


And, in further development of his views, he shortly 
afterwards adds : 

“Of the cryptogamous plants, the fungi are distinguished for 
their diffusion and number, for their poisonous properties, and their 
peculiar season of growth, for the minuteness of their spores, and for 
their love of darkness and tainted soils and heavy atmospheres. 
While then, I shall present their claims to be considered as the prin- 
cipal cause of fevers, I do not mean to exclude the occasional agency 
of other cryptogamous vegetables; and beg, when using the conve- 
nient word, fungus, to be understood as not entirely denying the 
agencies of cognate beings of kindred sub-divisions, which are hardly 
distinguishable from it.” 


In a department of botany where there is yet much of 
obscurity, and where, among the lowest microscopic forms 
of vegetable life, the best informed naturalists are fre- 
quently puzzled in referring them to one order of plants 
or the other, our author may well be pardoned for not 
indicating more distinctly his semina morborum. 

The famous “red snow,” first brought by Capt. Ross 
from the Artic regions, and since found upon the Alps and 
the borders of lakes in Scotland, gave rise to long discus- 
sions among the naturalists of Europe; and the most 
minute examinations of its structure were made, before 
its place in the system was finally established. Bauer, 
who first examined it, considered it a fungus, and named 
it Uredo nivalis. Baron Wrangel found the same thing in 
Europe, growing on limestone rocks, and described it as 
a species of Lepraria, (which genus is now considered but 
an abnormal state of some Lichens). Sprengel suggested 
its affinity to the Algae. Agardh, the famous Algologist, 
upon comparing Wrangle’s plant, Lepraria Kermesina, 
with the “red snow,” came to the conclusion that they 
were one and the same, and that it was neither Fungus 
nor Lichen, but an Alga. His memoir on the subject set- 
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tled the long disputed question, and it now remains among 
the Algae, under the name of Discerea nivalis. 

So, also, on that frontier region, where the lowest forms 
of animal and vegetable life seem blended together ; where 
the spores of some Algae possess, during a portion of their 
existence, the power of voluntary motion, (and in the 
opinion of some naturalists, are real infusorial animals) 
and the lowest Polyps assume the structural form of 
vegetable life, without power of locomotion, propagating 
and continuing their quasi vegetable existence by gem- 
mae, or buds from the parent stem, there will probably 
always be some disputable ground, arising from the great 
difficulty of drawing a distinctive line between the two 
kingdoms. 

Whatever has passed through the hands of the Great 
Architect, is finished and perfect. When, therefore, such 
things are rejected, because they cannot come into our 
systems as they are constituted, it is an evasion of the 
question and a confession of our ignorance. 

Although our author includes the whole family of cryp- 
togamous plants, in which are the Ferns, Mosses Hepatics, 
Lichens, Algae and Fungi, as suspicious characters, in 
which there may be mischief, he evidently modifies his 
charge subsequently, so as to embrace only the fungi and 
the more minute algae. These latter are not brought for- 
ward very conspicuously in the indictment, nor subjected 
to so rigid an examination as their more suspicious asso- 
ciate, the fungi, but we think it would be well to have an 
eye upon them and retain a claim for any future proceed- 
ings which may be found necessary. 

Though abounding in sea water, and there attaining 
their greatest size and profusion, (some species in the 
Antarctic regions growing to the length of 600 to 800 feet, 
and forming barriers along the coast where they have 
been drifted by winds and tide,) they are also found in 
fresh water, in running streams, stagnant pools and ditches, 
and damp earth and stones, and even on trees. 

Every one is familiar with the green slime seen floating 
upon still waters in warm weather, sometimes fringing 
the sides of shallow ditches and the stems of submersed 
aquatic plants, often carpeting the damp earth where 
water is habitually thrown, with their green nett work. 
These are Confervoid Algae, and under the microscope, 
many of them are of singular beauty. 
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What appears to the naked eye but an amorphous mags 
of green slime, there exhibits a web of thread-like, articu- 
lated filaments, varied in the different species by their 
markings, branching, &c. These articulations, or joints, 
are the means of re-production and propagation, and the 
rapidity with which they spring up, increase and extend 
themselves under favorable conditions, may cause some 
suspicion of their noxious effect. 

Ditch water and the water of stagnant pools and marshes 
where these Algae always abound, have never borne a 
good reputation for wholesomeness among our negroes, 
who are sometimes tempted to drink of them for want of 
better. 

The springs, which are so numerous through the fossil 
tertiary limestone region of our State, and where the wa- 
ters preserve throughout the year an equable temperature, 
are the favorite resorts of various species of Confervoid 
Algae. They increase very rapidly, and if not frequently 
scraped away, soon cover the whole basin and stream. 
As they continue to increase, portions of these articulated 
filaments are continually coming to the surface and float- 
ing off. 

Whether the bad character of all these waters for health 
is to be attributed to this cause, or to the fossil limestone 
through which they percolate, is worthy of consideration. 

But it is against the Fungi that our author brings his 
heaviest charge. These are the culprits who stand ar- 
raigned for their insidious acts, stealing forth at the dead 
hours of the night, like owls and beasts of prey, when all 
nature is hushed in repose, “loving darkness better than 
light, because their deeds are evil.” 

We suppose that the capacity of the Fungi, (under favor- 
able conditions,) for reproduction and rapid propagation, 
is amply sufficient to meet all the requirements of this 
theory; and the example cited of Bovista giganteum, esti- 
mated on the authority of Carpenter to contain four thous- 
and seven hundred millions of cells, is not overdrawn. 
This thing belongs to the puff ball family, and when pressed 
or gently tapped, emits a jet of seminal dust, like a column 
of thin smoke. These are the spores or reproductive germs 
of the plant, and under an ordinary microscope, are scarce- 
ly distinguishable from each other. The same may be 
said of the Lycoperdons, Geasters, and most of the Tricho- 
gasters. 
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We quote our author in his account of some of the more 
common and domestic species: 


“For the single mushroom that we eat, how many hundreds there 
be that prey upon us in return. To enumerate but a few, and those 
of the microscopic kinds, (there are some which the arms could 
scarcely embrace,*) the Mucor mucedo, that spawns upon our dried 
preserves; the Ascophora mucedo, that makes our bread mouldy ; the 
Uredo segetum, that burns Ceres out of her corn fields i the Uredo 
rubigo upon rust is still more destructive ; and the Puccinia graminis, 
whose voracity sets corn laws and farmers at defiance, are all Fungi. 
So is the gray Monilia, that rots and then fattens upon our fruits ; 
and the Mucor herbariorum, that destroys the careful gleanings of 
the pains-taking Botanist. When our beer becomes mothery, the 
mother of that mischief is a Fungus. If pickles acquire a bad taste, 
if ketchup turns ropy and putrifies, Funguses have a finger in it all! 
Their reign stops not here; they prey upon each other; they can 
select their victims. There is the Myrothecium virid, which will 
only grow upon dry Agarics. The Mucor chrysospermus attacks the 
flesh of a particular Boletus; the Sclerotium cornutum, which visits 
some other moist mushrooms in decay. There are some Xylomas 
that will spot the leaves of the Maple, and some those of the Willow 
exclusively. The naked seeds of some are found burrowing between 
the opposite surfaces of leaves; some love the neighborhood of 
burned stubble and charred wood; some visit the sculptor in his 
studio. The Racodium of the low cellar festoons its ceilings, shags 
its walls, and keeps our wine in bonds, while the Geastrum has been 
found suspended on the very highest pinnacle of St. Paul’s. The 
close cavities of nuts afford concealment to some species; others, 
like leeches, stick to the bulbs of plants and suck them dry; these 
pick timber to pieces as men pick oakum; nor do they confine their 
selective ravages to plants alone; they attach themselves to animal 
structures and destroy animal life; the Onygena equina has a par- 
ticular fancy for the hoofs of horses and for the horns of cattle, stick- 
ing to these alone; the belly of a tropical fly is liable in autumn to 
break out into vegetable tufts of fungous growth ; and the caterpillar 
to carry about a Clavaria larger than himself. The fungous disease 
called muscardine, destroys many silk worms, and the vegetating 
wasp, of which every body has heard, is only another mysterious 
blending of vegetable with insect life. Funguses visit the wards of 
our hospitals and grow out of the products of surgical diseases. 
Where then are they not to be found? Do they not abound like 


*In his Crypt. Flora of Scotland, Greville quotes Dr. Hooker, who relates 
an instance of Polyporus squamosus, which measured 7 feet 5 inches in cir- 
cumference, and weighed, after having been cut four days, 34 Ibs. We have 
seen here Polyporus lobatus Fr. with a circumference of 44 feet. 
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Pharaoh’s plagues every where? Is not their name legion and their 
province ubiquity?” (pp. 42, 43.) 

The smaller Epiphyte Fungi which grow upon animal 
and vegetable substances are extremely numerous, and 
are often found where we least expect to see them. The 
farmer knows that when he gathers his cow peas in a dry 
season, the pods are bright and clear. The first heavy 
shower after they become ripe, brings to life a swarm of 
minute fungi, which discolor and blacken the shell. This 
may afford an explanation of the manner in which they 
affect animals which feed upon them in the fields during 
the winter, and which has been a prolific source of dis- 
pute in some of our agricultural papers. 

In autumn, when vegetation is on the decline, the stem, 
leaves and dried roots of grasses, and the twigs and leaves 
of herbaceous annuals teem with this parasitic growth. 
As they pass beyond the limit of natural vision, the mi- 
croscope comes to our aid and reveals to us a host of 
living organisms, endowed with constant specific charac- 
ters, and which, we cannot doubt, are capable of repro- 
duction and propagation. 

Nor must we suppose that our best microscopes reveal 
to us all of living vegetation. As each new power that 
is applied to the telescope brings to view worlds which 
were before unseen, so with each additional power of the 
microscope, we but extend the horizon of our view a little 
farther, we penetrate but a few glimpses more into the 
illimitable, unfathomable abyss of created beings. For 
aught we know to the contrary, there may be myriads of 
animal and vegetable atoms, far beyond the utmost range 
of microscopic vision, as there are worlds and systems of 
worlds which the telescope may never reach. The won- 
derful application of science and art which the ingenuity 
of man is now attempting, may raise still higher the cur- 
tain which now intercepts our view, and we may be able 
to pry still farther into the mysteries of creation; but, if 
we appreciate our high privilege aright, we must do it in 
the subdued spirit with which the great Israelitish law- 
giver approached the burning bush, the symbol of omnipo- 
tence, with wonder, admiration and awe: 


“ Great and marvellous are thy ways, Lord God Almighty !” 


Our author alludes to the doctrine of fortuitous or 
equivocal generation. This opinion has been held by a 
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few, but with the great majority of eminent naturalists, 
it meets no approval. To those who are in the habit of 
examining these humble protophytes, it is an endless 
source of wonder, how constantly and how unchangingly 
they preserve their essential features, even the most 
minute. 

We take up, for instance, one of those pigmy structures 
which had been described fifty years ago, in Europe, and 
place it under the microscope. By certain well defined 
characters, we are enabled to refer it to the genus to 
which it belongs; and continuing the specific description, 
we find structure, form, color, spores, &c., agreeing ex- 
actly and minutely with the plant as it appeared fifty 
years since, and to add to our admiration and assure us 
more certainly of their identity, we see our plant in its 
growth undergoing the morphosis as it did when first 
seen. Can we doubt that we have here a normal state 
of a living being, capable like those more highly organ- 
ized, of “ producing seed after its kind ?” 

Fries, the great Swedish Mycologist, than whom there 
is no higher living authority, says, on this subject: 


“Tt has happened with botany, as with the geography of the an- 
cients, that to unknown regions, various phenomena, irreconcilable 
with the laws of nature, have been attributed, which, with advance 
of knowledge, have been transformed to regions yet beyond. So 
Cornari’s theory of the transmutation of phanerogamous plants, and 
their equivocal generation, is driven now to the cryptogamous tribes. 
If there be among the lowest of these tribes some facts which seem 
to prove original generation in their case, it is, on the other hand, 
most certain that many of the gravest enigmas of this sort, have, 
with fuller knowledge of the matter, vanished; and the plants them- 
selves, even turned out to be no plants, but only mere residua or ex- 
anthemata of vegetation. For myself, I will here testify, that I have 
found the propagation of the lowest plants, in so far as I have un- 
derstood it, equally normal and regular as that of the higher.” 
Lichenographia, p. iv. 


Schweinitz, who devoted a good portion of his life to 
the collection and study of these things, says, in allusion 
to the identity of characters between many of the Euro- 
pean and American fungi, “Quod testimonium semper 
censui, nil absurdius esse sententia eorum, qui naturam 
in mycis mere pro bubitu formes fortuitis, inconstantibus 
nobis illudere credunt.” Introduction to Synopsis of 
North American Fungi. 
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The rapid growth of fungi is proverbial ; many reach- 
ing maturity in a few hours. We have frequently seen 
species of Coprinus, springing up after a shower of a 
summer’s afternoon, and on returning in the morning, 
found them fully grown and beginning to deliquesce, (their 
mode of decay;) in a few hours after sunrise they are 
entirely dissipated. /Kthalium septicum may be seen, 
one day, a soft yellow mass of mucilage, diffused over 
the surface of a log; on the next, a dry, friable, chocolate 
colored heap of reticulated cells, filled with flocci and 
spores—the morphosis complete and the plant matured. 

On page 45, our author uses this language : 


“The cause of the uniform excess of malarious diseases at the 
end of summer and in autumn, has been an interesting subject of 
discussion and wonder.” 


And on the next page continues, thus : 


“Every where they (malarious fevers) abound, when the general 
vegetation has just passed through its great orgasm. But there is 
another and special vegetation, which, whatever may be the climate, 
has its spring time and summer in the autumnal season of the year. 
On the exhausted debris and the varied exuviae of plants, weeds 
and grasses ; from root to leaf; under ground and above ground ; 
feeds a race of vegetables, which wait for their food to the latest pe- 
riod of the season of heat, and then flourish most when the more 
perfect forms have completed their annual task, and submit to the 
inroads of these Goths of phytology.” Page 47. 


We have been at some pains to ascertain how far this 
assertion is corroborated by facts. In looking over the 
species of Agaricus in Fries’s “Systema Mycologicum,” 
we find that of 759 species described, there were found 
in winter, 6; in spring, 20; common to spring and sum- 
mer, 6; in summer, 49 ; common to summer and autumn, 
116; in autumn, 454; common to autumn and winter, 
12; at all seasons, 9; those whose period of growth are 
not mentioned, 87. 

The Agarics are considered the most highly organized 
of the order of fungi, and grow mostly on the earth. 
Among the lower classes of parasitic fungi, the period of 
growth is rarely given in the above mentioned work, and 
we have therefore referred to that portion of our own 
collection which is at present accessible, made in the 
lower part of South-Carolina, in a section of country 
which is considered unhealthy during the summer and 
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fall months, and we note, among 105 species belonging to 
the two lowest classes, the period of growth as follows : 
in winter, 6; in spring, 27; in summer, 25 ; in autumn 47. 

On the effect of climate and temperature our author 
observes : 


“Most writers on this subject, including Christison and Fodere, 
believe that climate alone greatly alters the fungi; so that some, 
which are generally eaten with safety, become poisonous, and some 
of the poisonous kinds become esculent.” Page 58. 


We are disposed to be somewhat sceptical here, unless 
there is strong proof of the fact. It is much easier to be- 
lieve that species which resemble each other have been 
mistaken by unpracticed eyes. Agaricus fabaceus, a new, 
esculent American species, which Berkeley described from 
specimens collected in Ohio by the late Mr. Lea, bears so 
close a resemblance in many respects to the Agaricus 
campestris, the famous eatable mushroom of Europe, 
that they might be very readily mistaken, the one for 
the other, by those who were ignorant of the specific 
characters. : 

Agaricus fabaceus is also an esculent mushroom, and 
a delicious one, too, and doubtless was first used by those 
who thought they knew the A. campestris. Had it been 
poisonous, it would then have been said that Ag. cam- 
pestris was eatable in Europe and poisonous in America. 


“The Ag. piperatus, according to Haller, is poisonous in France, 
but esculent in Russia.” 


Agaricus piperatus is esculent in South-Carolina, which 
is a yet warmer country than France. 


“ Amanita muscaria, an intoxicating food in Siberia, becomes a 
deadly poison in the South of Europe.” 


We have Amanita muscaria in South-Carolina, but no 
one, we believe, has tried its intoxicating effects. 

The remainder of Lecture III. the author devotes to the 
subject of the extraordinary association of fungus life 
during the prevalence of great epidemics and endemics. 

We have here evidence of much care and research in 
the collection of facts; and we think this the strongest 
point of his argument. It behooves those whose profes- 
sional duties lead them to investigate the cause of ma- 
larious and epidemic fevers, to direct their inquiries 
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particularly to this subject; and if future observations 
confirm the fact of an excessive growth, always, during 
the prevalence of these diseases, we shall have secured 
one of the elements in the process of a truly inductive 
logic. 

A few extracts must suffice on this subject : 

“Not only are common moulds more common on such occasions, 
but there often appear new or unusual productions of the kind. 
Hecker and Webster abound with examples of this truth. These 
moulds were chiefly red, but sometimes white, yellow, gray or even 
black. They arose in an incredibly short time, on the roofs of houses, 
on the pavements of cities, on clothes, on the veils and handkerchiefs 
of women, on various wooden utensils, and on the meats in the larder. 
Even the depths of cellars, and the inmost recesses of cupboards and 
chests, were invaded by a blood-like mould, which filled the observers 
with disgust and horror.” (pp. 59-60.) 

“Tn pestilential Africa, when the rains and the sickness commence 
together, the fungi ferous powers are fearfully developed. According 
to Park and Lind, the first rains stain the clothes and make even 
woollens and leather mouldy and rotten in a day or two.” (p. 62.) 

“During the epidemic of yellow fever at Natchez, in both 1823 
and 1825, Cartwright noticed an extraordinary tendency to the pro- 
duction of mould, so that the shoe makers complained of the ex- 
treme difficulty of preserving even new articles in their line. Cart- 
wright was surprised at this, because the meteorological state of the 
atmosphere would not account for it. It was a fungiferous power, 
irrespective of unusual dampness.” (p. 62.) 


Lecture IV. is devoted to a consideration of the poison- 
ous properties of the fungi, and the diseases they are 
known to produce. Our author has here collected a num- 
ber of very curious facts, which our limits will permit us 
to notice but very cursorily. He says: 


“In 1844, I busied myself with collecting and examining various 
species of fungi, most of them of a poisonous quality. For several 
hours a day, I hung over these specimens, watching the successive 
growths of fungus superimposed on fungus, and endeavoring, with a 
microscope, to measure the relative size of their spores and nucleoli. 
While thus engaged, I was, for the first and only time since my early 
childhood, attacked by a tertian, and was compelled to resort, after the 
third paroxysm, to the usual treatment for an intermittent.” (p. 80.) 


In a letter which we have lately received from a friend, 


he says: 
“T several times attacked the fungi, but so constantly did head- 
ache follow, that I at length desisted, thinking it might imply a 
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predisposition, at this season, to, so called, malarious disease, and 
being unwilling (with all my interest in the subject) to test Mitchell’s 
theory by so strictly personal an experiment.” 


Our own experience, however, is not at all confirmatory 
on this point. For the last three years, we have been, 
more or less, daily engaged in collecting, examining and 
studying these things, with some hundreds of species at 
our elbow, and we are not conscious of any, the least, ill 
effects from their neighborly proximity, save once, when 
employed in taking a sketch and notes of Phallus rubicun- 
dus, we were completely overpowered by the fetid stench 
so peculiar to this valliant family. 


“In 1838, Boehm published the discovery of vegetable filaments 
on the mucous membrane of the intestines of those who died of 
cholera.” (p. 91.) 


In further confirmation of this fact, we make an extract 
from the London correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer, dated Oct. 1, 1849. 


“Dr. Brittain, of Bristol, appears to have been a diligent observer 
of the phenomena which usually accompany this disease (cholera.) 
He has found in the fluids ejected by cholera patients, organic cells, 
which, on being placed under the microscope, exhibit characters such 
as naturalists attribute to plants belonging to the order of Fungi. 
He has also succeeded in finding these cells in the fluids of cespools 
and drains, as well as in the atmosphere of rooms where persons have 
died of, or were laboring under, cholera. Putting these facts together, 
Dr. Brittain comes to the conclusion that it is the existence of these 
cells in the body that produces the cholera. These observations 
deserve more attention, from the fact that the fungous origin of cholera 
had been previously advocated by scientific men, and at the last 
meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, Dr. Alison, a 
very high medical authority, expressed the conviction that its propa- 
gation depended upon this cause.” * 


*Since the above was written, we have seen the report of the Cholera 
Committee of the Royal College of Physicians of London, upon this theory of 
Dr. Brittain on the Fungoid origin of Cholera. After the most patient and 
minute investigation of the subject, they have come to the conclusion “that 
the bodies found and described by Messrs. Brittain and Swayne, are not the 
cause of cholera, and have no exclusive connection with that disease. In other 
words, that the whole theory of the disease which has recently been pro- 
pounded, is erroneous, so far as it is based on the existence of the bodies in 
question.” 

Here then is another instance of hasty inference from uncertain and unes- 
tablished data ; a process (we need scarcely add) which true science, as well as 
true philosophy, utterly repudiates, 
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According to Fries, (in Introduction to his Systema My- 
cologicum, p. 29,) the most perfect Fungi (or more proper- 
ly, those of highest organization,) grow upon the earth 
the lowest epiphytes, upon living organs. Some epiphytes 
grow upon languishing, others upon putrescent organs; but 
the lower the organization of the fungus, the more does it 
recede from the Geogenii (those living upon the earth,) 
and the Mucedines, (those inhabiting putrescent organs,) 
and approach the parasitic class, or those living upon liv- 
ing organs. 

This is a fact of some importance in the elucidation of 
our Author’s theory; for the analogy still carried further, 
would lead us to suspect that some of the lowest and sim- 
plest forms may inhabit living animal organs. Here, then, 
is a vast and almost unexplored field for the microscope, 
where investigation would throw a flood of light upon the 
whole subject. 

Some living plants are infested with Fungi, peculiar to 
certain parts or organs, which have hitherto received dif- 
ferent’ specific names, from their apparent dissimilarity ; 
but when their fructification is examined, it is tound to be 
so similar, as to cause a doubt if they be not one and the 
same species, manifesting itself under different phases, 
according to the conditions (i. e. the nature of the organ,) 
under which they are developed. Thus, what is com- 
monly known as the “cedar apple,” having some reputa- 
tion as an anthelmintic, is a Fungus, Podisoma macro- 
pus.—Schw. This is always found upon the smaller twigs, 
near their termination. 

The matrix is a roundish, indurated substance, with 
numerous angular perforations, from which, after heavy 
rains, protrude the yellow, horn-like, gelatinous processes, 
2-3 inches long. In dry weather, they contract, and are 
scarcely visible. Gymnosporangium juniperi, with fruc- 
tification almost identical, composed of a yellow, gelati- 
nous substance, tumid and expanding in damp weather, 
and contracting when dry, is found growing in the fissures 
of the bark, along the trunk and large limbs of the same 
tree. They appear at the same season. 

Ecidium pini is found upon the leaves of Pine, in the 
spring of the year, with bright yellow sporidia. About 
the same time, Peridermeum pini is seen infesting the 
limbs, growing out of those knobs or excrescences which 
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are so common to the short-leaved Pine, with sporidia of 
the same color, size and shape. . 

If the cryptogamic origin of certain diseases be estab- 
lished, their phenomena may throw some light upon the 
varying phases which they assume; and to which, (as is 
now done among Fungi,) distinct names must be given, 
until their identity is established. 

On the subject of Scall and Leprosy, the reader is re- 
ferred, for a very curious account of these things, to the 
13th and 14th chapters of Leviticus, where the most par- 
ticular directions are given to the priests for the treating 
and arresting of these diseases. 

Our Author’s argument, from p. 102 to 111, seems to 
reconcile very ingeniously the discordant opinions upon 
the subject of the contagiousness of yellow fever and 
cholera, by ascribing to them a vegetable origin ; but we 
think he is not so happy in his reasons for the exemption of 
Brazil and New Holland and the Polynesian Islands, from 
malarious diseases. He thinks that upon the “ doctrine of 
chances,” “these occasional exceptions may be looked 
for ;” and as their more obvious vegetation differs from 
other countries, so may we expect it to be the case with 
their more minute. This is a mere begging of the whole 
question in dispute, and we think its solution should have 
been left to further observations and more accurate infor- 
mation. 

It is a dangerous experiment, in the initiatory steps of 
a theory, to leave the safe domain of fact, and enter the 
wide field of speculation. Indeed, we suppose too little is 
known of the Cryptogamic Flora of those countries to au- 
thorize any conclusions. The Phanerogamic Flora of New 
Holland is very peculiar, and differs greatly from other 
countries, and so probably does the other. From what 
we know of the Brazilian Flora, we may expect a large 
share of Cryptogams, and particularly of Fungi, as there, 
heat and moisture, the conditions most favorable to their 
growth, are found in excess. 

We will now close our notice, and permit our author 
to recapitulate, in conclusion, the most important elements 
of his argument. 


“T began by showing that all the usually received opinions on this 
subject, are liable to insuperable objections, except that which refers 
to the causation by organic life, and especially to Animalcules, as held 
by Columella, Kircher, Linnaeus, Mojon and Henry Holland. 
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“While I was impressed, for the reasons so ably stated by Hol- 
land, for the greater probability of the organic theory, I prefer, for 
reasons stated by myself, the fungous to the animalcular hypothesis. 

“ My preference is founded on the vast number, extraordinary va- 
riety, minuteness, diffusion, and climatic peculiarities of the Fungi. 

“The spores of these plants are not only numerous, minute, and 
indefinitely diffused, but they are so like to animal cells, as to have 
the power of penetrating into, and germinating upon, the most in- 
terior tissues of the human body. 

Introduced into the body through the stomach, or by the skin or 
lungs, cryptogamous poisons were shewn to produce diseases of a 
febrile character, intermittent, remittent and continued; which were 
most successfully treated by wine and bark. The cryptogamous the- 
ory well explains the obstruction to the progress of malaria offered 
by a road, a wall, a screen of trees, a veil, or a gauze curtain. 

“Tt also accounts for the nice localization of an ague, or yellow 
fever, or cholera, and the want of power in steady winds to convey 
malarious diseases into the heart of acity from the adjacent country. 

“Tt explains also well, the security afforded by artificially drying 
the air of malarious places, the exemption of cooks and smiths from 
the sweating sickness the cause of the danger from mouldy sheets, 
and of the sternutation from old books and papers. 

“ On no other theory can we so well account, if account at all, for 
the phenomena of mitzbrane and milk sickness, the introduction of 
yellow fever, into northern ports, and the wonderful irregularities of 
the progress of cholera. 

The Cryptogamous theory will well explain the peculiar domesti- 
cation of different diseases in different regions, which have a similar 
climate; the plague of Egypt, the yellow fever of Antilles, and the 
cholera of India. It accounts, too, for their occasional expansion in- 
to unaccustomed places, and their retreat back to their original haunts. 

“Finally, it explains the cause of the non-recurrence of very potent 
maladies, better than the chemical theory of Leibig; and shews 
why the earliest cases of an epidemic are commonly the most fatal. 


R. 
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Arr. VII.—Humpoutpt’s Aspects or Nature. pew 

Aspects of Nature in different lands and different climates, 
with scientific elucidations. By Aexanper Von Houm- 
potpt. Translated by Mrs. Sasinz. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Blanchard. 


Ture wonderful progress of physical science is one of 
the most striking features of the present age. At no 
former period of time does history or fable present to us 
such astonishing revelations in the world of science, or 
such daring investigations into the arcana of natural his- 
tory. The physicists of the nineteenth century surpass, 
both in the comprehensiveness of their observation and in 
the grandeur of their discoveries, those of any former age. 
The tree of science has struck deep its roots into the earth, 
and spread wide its branches over every part of its surface. 
Its leaves are eloquent with wonder; its blossoms aston- 
ish us with their exceeding beauty and variety, and its 
fruits are more precious than “apples of gold.” 

To write soberly, and without enthusiasm, of the pre- 
sent state of scientific developments, would require a de- 
gree of phlegmatism to which we would not willingly 
plead guilty. Stoics of the “nil admirari” school may 
possibly be unmoved at the brilliant succession of tri- 
umphs which science is achieving. They may look with 
indifference upon the electric telegraph, which renders 
thought instantaneously vocal a thousand miles away from 
the place of its conception, and enables the dwellers upon 
opposite sides of a continent to commune, as it were, face 
to face. They may see no cause for admiration in the 
almost infinite extension of the visible universe by the 
revelations of the telescope. To them, nebulous oceans, 
studded with archipelagos of worlds, may be mere matters 
of course. They may, perhaps, feel no emotion of sur- 
prise at discovering the sublime age of our planet, com- 
prehending a series of years that puts even arithmetic to 
the blush, and affords us the most luminous commentary 
upon that text of Holy writ which declares that to the 
Deity “a thousand years are but as one day!” They may 
be unstartled even, by a glance into the very heart of 
our mother earth, to find it the seat of volcanic life, heav- 
ing and tossing with fierce lava floods, the heat of which 
extends so near the surface-crust of our planet, that it is 
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appreciable in the temperature of the water which gushes 
from our artesian wells. 

All these, and a thousand other scientific marvels, may 
fail, we say, to excite enthusiasm in some minds, but we 
are not of that class. Such things cannot be “without 
our special wonder,” and we are not ashamed to confess 
that a new world of delight and enjoyment is perpetually 
opening before us in the discoveries of physical science. 

Akin to our eagerly acknowledged interest in the results 
of philosophic research, is that which we cherish toward 
the great oracles of its mysterious utterances. They dwell 
apart, in our estimation, from the common herd of men, 
whose highest ambition it is to grasp the sensual, and 
whose homage to science is thanklessly extorted by the 
obvious influence it exerts upon the agencies and appli- 
ances of their sordid occupations and pursuits. 

Conspicuous in the annals of natural history, and iden- 
tified with some of the proudest discoveries in terrestrial 
physics, is the name of the Baron, Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, the author of the volume to which this notice is 
designed rather to call the reader’s attention, than to offer 
him a critica] estimate of its merits. A hasty glance at 
his illustrious career will be no unfit accompaniment to 
what we may have to say of his latest work. 

Baron Humboldt was born at Berlin in 1769, so that he 
has very recently completed his eightieth year. From his 
advanced position he may look back upon more than half 
a century devoted to active labors in the great field of 
nature—labors more diversified than those of any other 
physicist whatever. He has explored nearly all the terri- 
tory of our globe, from the ice-ribbed shores of the polar 
regions to the arid deserts of the tropical zone. Of him 
it may with truth be said, that he has 


“the heavens and earth of every country seen ;” 


and seen them, too, with no meagre power of vision, or 
with no narrow scope. He has scaled almost inaccessible 
mountain heights to determine their altitude and their 
geographical relations to each other. He has broken their 
rocky cliffs with the hammer of the patient mineralogist, 
and dived into their caverns with the ardour of the geolo- 
gist. He has plucked the Alpine flower, the solitary blos- 
som of the desert, and the gorgeous corolla of tropical 
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gardens, with the eager delight of the botanist. He has 
explored the animal world in its multifarious forms, with 
the discrimination of the zoologist ; investigated the phe- 
nomena of the elements with the rare skill of the chemist ; 
and examined the political and social system of various 
countries with the deliberation of the political and social 
economist. In short, he has contemplated all things in 
the spirit of a most comprehensive philosophy, and by 
rare powers of induction, evolved from the myriad details 
of his observation—some of the loftiest and sublimest 
generalizations of modern science. 5 

It is difficult to say in which department of science this 
great man has most distinguished himself. His researches 
have, however, imparted such a splendor to physical geo- 
graphy, that we shall not err greatly in claiming for him 
pre-eminence in that branch of knowledge. Connected 
with it are many of his most gigantic labors, the records 
of which constitute his ablest contributions to scientific 
literature. 

When he was yet very young, in his twenty-first year, 
he published a volume of observations upon the basaltic 
formations of the banks of the Rhine; and shortly after- 
wards he issued a work upon the mines of Freyburg. To 
these succeeded, with a rapidity that exhibits the almost 
incredible fertility of his mind, treatises upon various 
branches of science, among which his work on “ Animal 
Electricity ” is the most prominent. 

In his thirtieth year, Humboldt commenced that cele- 
brated exploring expedition, in company with Bonplandt, 
the record of which is undoubtedly the chef d’ouvre of his 
vast labors. It occupied a series of years, and the scene 
of it was the equinoctial territory of the New World. It 
may readily be conceived that to such an investigator as 
Humboldt, the vast regions of Central America offered 
the most brilliant field for scientific discovery; and no 
words of ours could adequately estimate the extent and 
value of its results to science. 

This expedition occupied a period of six years, and they 
constituted an epoch in the annals of physical science un- 
surpassed by any that preceded, or by any that has yet 
followed it. It was the labor of many subsequent years 
to reduce the results of that gigantic exploration to book 
form, extending to nearly thirty magnificent volumes. 
With a part of this work in its English translation, so 
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skilfully and faithfully rendered by Mrs. Williams, many 
of our readers are doubtless acquainted. 

To these labors succeeded others of a deeply interest- 
ing character, and his lectures upon the Physical Condi- 
tion of the Globe, delivered at Berlin in his fifty-third 
year, display the extent and profundity of his observa- 
tions. In 1829 he undertook an expedition into Central 
Asia, and explored those regions in the old world, which 
correspond nearly in geographical position, to the field of 
his researches in the new world. The records of these 
adventures were published in 1843, and embrace a copi- 
ous topography of the Uralian chain of mountains, the 
Chinese frontier, and the Caspian Sea. It is worthy of 
mention, to the honor of sovereignty, that our illustrious 
traveller was enabled to perform this noble expedition 
out of a liberal pension of 12,000 dollars, granted to him 
by his sovereign, King Frederick William, of Prussia. 

Passing over other productions of his busy pen, we 
mention briefly his great work, the “ Kosmos,” a name 
which he himself designates as “imprudent,” from its 
grand and startling comprehensiveness, but which was not 
inaptly chosen, to convey an idea of the aggregated re- 
sults of half a century’s patient, toilsome and _philoso- 
phic observation, in nearly all quarters of the globe. It 
is truly a cosmography of no common order, in which Na- 
ture is viewed both objectively and reflectively, both in 
her own aspects, and in the sensations which they produce 
upon the human mind. 

Kindred with this great work is the volume which we 
have made the text of this article, and to an examination 
of which we must hastily proceed. It is not a new work 
which claims our notice, for nearly half a century ago its 
first edition appeared in Berlin, under its present title, 
“ Ansechten der Natur.” In 1826 a second edition was 
published in Paris, containing additional essays, and the 
author has now had the proud satisfaction, when burden- 
ed with the weight of four score years, of preparing a 
third edition, in which what is new greatly exceeds what 
is old. He has entirely remodelled the work, to meet the 
requisitions of the age; and his annotations and elucida- 
tions attest the unimpaired condition of his intellectual 
energies. 

The papers composing the volume took their origin, as 
the author tells us, “in the presence of natural scenes of 
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grandeur or of beauty, on the ocean, in the forests of the 
Orinoco, in the steppes of Venezuela, and in the moun- 
tain wildernesses of Peru and Mexico.” They are both 
graphic and didactic, having and achieving the two-fold 
purpose of affording delight by the power of description, 
and instruction by an exhibition of the forces of Nature 
in their various, but concurrent modes of action. 

The first essay is devoted to those vast and singular 
areas of land which are found to exist, with only local 
modideations, in various parts of the globe, and which in 
Asia are termed steppes, and in Africa deserts. Closely 
allied to these are also the praries of North America, and 
the heaths of Northern Europe, which latter extend from 
Jutland to the mouth of the Scheldt. These plains, whe- 
ther of vast or small extent, and varying in character from 
arid wastes of sand to undulating and pasturing meadows, 
are all regarded by our author, as true steppes, “ with a 
physiognomy determined by diversity of soil, by climate, 
and by elevation above the level of the sea.” These 
steppes resemble the beds of now-evanished oceans, and it 
is conjectured, with great plausibility, that in the ancient 
condition of the globe, they were entirely overflowed by 
water. “Even at the present time,” says our author, 
“nocturnal illusion still recalls these images of the past. 
When the rapidly rising and descending constellations il- 
lumine the margin of the plain, or when their trembling 
image is repeated in the lower stratum of undulating va- 
por, we seem to see before us a shoreless ocean.” 

With the pencil of an artist, our traveller delineates 
‘the natural feaatures of these ocean-plains in different 
parts of the world, and particularly those of Africa, 
which are characterized by a grander and severer aspect 
than the others. He describes the great sandy wastes, 
so rarely traversed, and impassable but for the camel— 
which, in the figurative language of the East, is called 
“the ship of the desert.” The tropical position of these 
plains is the cause of their peculiar physiognomy. Un- 
visited by the gentle dew or the refreshing rain, and con- 
stantly fermented by heated columns of air, they sustain 
no vegetation ; but scorched and blistering in the solar 
rays, are entirely uninhabitable by man. 

The plateaux of Central Asia lies chifly within the tem- 
perate zone, and extend for many thousand miles. These 
are very varied in their geognostic phenomena, embracing 
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vast areas occupied by pastoral and nomadic tribes, and 
covered with luxuriant floral vegetation, immense grassy 
plains, and tracts covered with efflorescent salt, resembling 
snow. From these steppes, at various periods of time, 
the pastoral tribes alluded to, have issued in vast hordes 
upon the civilized portions of. the globe, and spread deso- 
lation in their path. Here dwelt the Moguls, and other 
barbarians. The “famous Hun,” who desolated the fer- 
tile regions of Po and Volga, broke forth from the steppes 
of Central Asia. Thus has the desert sent mildew and 
blighting upon the flowers of civilization ! 

It is to the South American steppes, however, that he 
devotes his chief attention, where the interest is entirely 
that of nature, and where “no oasis recalls the memory 
of early inhabitants.” The northernmost plains of South 
America, corresponding most nearly in geographical posi- 
tion to the African deserts, are called Llanos, while those 
stretching southwardly are termed Pampas. The differ- 
ence in the physiognomy of the deserts of the old world 
and the South American Llanos, both lying chiefly within 
the tropics, is an interesting topic of discourse with our 
author. In spite of striking similarity between the physi- 
cal outlines of South America and the Southern peninsula 
of the eastern world, there is a marked contrast in their 
' condition, inthe far greater humidity of the former, pro- 
ducing a profuse vegetation and an arborescence no where 
surpassed. This difference is explained by our author, 
without resort to the mythical geology, which supposed 
that the western hemisphere of our planet emerged from 
its chaotic watery envelope at a later period than the 
eastern. The true reason is found, in part at least, in the 
difference of soil, in the opposite equatorial positions, in 
the size and number of the rivers, and in the height and 
extent of the mountains of the two regions; and wherein 
these fail to explain the transformation of the African 
steppes into a parched desert, the concurrence of some 
great revolution of Nature is suggested. 

For six months of the year, the Llanos are almost as 
arid and desolate as the African Sahara, but during the 
other six months they are covered with grasses and vege- 
tation not unlike the verdant steppes of Asia. The con- 
trast they present, at these different periods, is thus vividly 
described : 
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“ When under the vertical rays of the never-clouded sun, the car- 
bonized turfy covering falls into dust, the indurated soil cracks asunder 
as if from the shock of an earthquake. If at such times two opposing 
currents of air, whose conflict produces a rotary motion, comes in 
contact with the soil, the plain assumes a strange and singular aspect. 
Like conical shaped clouds, the points of which descend to the earth, 
the sand rises through the rarified air on the electrically charged 
centre of the whirling current, resembling the loud water-spout dread- 
ed by the experienced mariner. The lowering sky sheds a dim, 
almost straw-colored light on the desolate plain. The horizon draws 
suddenly nearer, the steppe seems to contract, and with it the heart 
of the wanderer. The hot dusty particles which fill the air increase 
its suffocating heat, and the east wind blowing over the long heated 
soil, brings with it no refreshment, but rather a still more burning 
glow. The pools which the yellow, fading branches of the fan-palm 
had protected from evaporation, now gradually disappear. As in the 
icy north, the animals become torpid with cold, so here, under the 
influence of the parching drought, the crocodile and the boa become 
motionless and fall asleep, deeply buried in the dry mud. Every- 
where the death-threatening drought prevails, and yet by the play of 
refracted rays of light producing the phenomena of the mirage, the 
thirsty mariner is everywhere pursued by the illusive image of a cool, 
rippling, watery mirror. The distant palm bush, apparently raised 
by the influence of the contact of unequally heated, and therefore 
unequally dense strata of air, hovers above the ground, from which 
it is separated by a narrow, intervening margin. Half concealed by | 
the dark clouds of dust, restless with the pain of thirst and hunger, 
the horses and cattle roam around, the cattle lowing dismally, and 
the horses stretching out their long necks and snuffing the wind, if 
haply a moister current may betray the neighborhood of a not wholly 
dried up pool. More sagacious and cunning, the mule seeks a differ- 
ent mode of alleviating his thirst. The ribbed and spherical melon 
conceals under its prickly envelope a watery pith. The mule first 
strikes the prickles aside with his fore feet, and then ventures warily 
to approach his lips to the plant and drink the cool juice. But resort 
to this vegetable fountain is not always without danger, and one sees 
many animals that have been lamed by the prickles of the cactus. 

“ At length, after the long drought, the welcome season of the rain 
arrives ; and then how suddenly is the scene changed! The deep 
blue of the hitherto perpetually cloudless sky becomes lighter; at 
night the dark space in the constellation of the Southern Cross is 
hardly distinguishable; the soft, phosphorescent light of the Magel- 
lanic clouds fades away ; even the stars in Aquila and Ophiuchus in 
the zenith, shine with a trembling and less planetary light. A single 
cloud appears in the south, like a distant mountain rising perpendicu- 
larly from the horizon. Gradually the increasing vapors spread like 
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mist over the sky, and now the distant thunder ushers in the life- 
restoring rain. Tlardly has the surface of the earth received the 
refreshing moisture, before the previously barren steppe begins to 
exhale sweet odors, and to clothe itself with Kyllingias, the many 
panicules of the Paspulum, and a variety of grasses, The herbace- 
ous Mimosas, with renewed sensibility to the influence of light, unfold 
their drooping, slumbering leaves to greet the rising sun; and the 
early song of birds, and the opening blossoms of the water plants, 
Join to salute the morning.” 


The animal life of the Llanos is wonderfully developed, 
in consequence of the absence of human inhabitants. 


“Agoutes, small spotted antelopes, cuirassed armadilloes, which, 
like rats, startle the hare in its subterranean holes, herds of lazy 
chiguires, beautifully striped viverrze, which poison the air with their 
odour, the large maneless lion, spotted jaguars, (often called tigers,) 
strong enough to drag away a young bull after killing him—these 
and many other forms of animal life, wander through the treeless 
plain.” 


To these add scaly crocodiles and gigantic water 
snakes, which awakened, by the first rain, from their 
summer torpor, heave up the ground like miniature vol- 
canoes, and issue forth to the consternation of the be- 
holder. The crocodiles and jaguars devour many of the 
horses which abound in the Llanos. These latter have 
also a dreadful enemy in the gymnotus, or electric eel, 
which infests the marshy waters. These eels are some- 
times six feet in length, and are the terror of all other 
fish. Their electric discharge is sometimes powerful 
enough to kill horses, mules or cattle; and the caravan 
route from Urituicu, through the steppe, was once changed, 
to avoid the danger of crossing a small river that inter- 
cepted it, and was full of gymnoti. The following graphic 
description of a battle with these formidable foes will 
interest the reader : 


“The capture of the gymnoti affords an interesting spectacle. 
Mules and horses are driven into a marsh which is closely surrounded 
by Indians, until the unwonted noise and disturbance induce the pug- 
nacious fish to begin an attack. One sees them swimming about 
like serpents, and trying cunningly to glide under the bellies of the 
horses. Many of these are stunned by the force of the invisible 
blows; others, with manes standing on end, foaming, and with wild 
terror sparkling in their eyes, try to fly from the raging tempest. 
But the Indians, armed with long poles and bamboo, drive them 
back into the middle of the pool. Gradually the fury of the unequal 
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strife begins to slacken. Like clouds which have discharged their 
electricity, the wearied fish begin to disperse; long repose and 
abundant food are required to replace the galvanic force which they 
have expended. Their shocks become gradually weaker and weaker. 
Terrified by the noise of the trampling horses, they timidly approach 
the bank, where they are wounded by harpoons and cautiously drawn 
on shore by non-conducting pieces of dry wood.” 


Turning from the singular aspect of nature presented 
in the steppes of South America, to the territory which 
forms a part of their boundaries—the wilderness of Gui- 
ana—our attention is arrested by the remarkable cata- 
racts of the Orinoco. The Orinoco, probably, of all the 
South American rivers, pours the largest tribute into the 
lap of ocean, though this may admit of question. The 
Amazons exceeds it in length, and in the breadth of its 
embouchure, in which latter feature it is also surpassed 
by the Platte; but it surpasses both of these in its ave- 
rage width. Our author found its breadth, at 560 miles 
inland, to exceed 17,000 feet. 

The reported lake-origin of this river is entirely dissi- 
pated by the researches of Humboldt, and appears to have 
had its only foundation in the fancy or dogmatism of early 
geographers. Such is the tortuous course of this vast 
stream, that its mouth and its sources are nearly in the 
same meridian. It flows first to the west, then to the 
north, and finally to the east; thus bounding, upon three 
sides, the Sierra de Parime. At its first great angle it 
receives the tributary waters of the Guaviare and the 
Atabapo, from the west, and in this vicinity occurs the 
Piriguao, “one of the noblest of palm trees, whose smooth 
and polished trunk, between 60 and 70 feet high, is 
adorned with a delicate, fan-like foliage, curled at the 
margin.” Its fruit is exquisitely colored, and resembles 
the peach; seventy or eighty of which form enormous 
pendulous branches. Three of these vast clusters are 
ripened on every palm; affording an idea of almost fairy- 
like profusion. 

At the junction of the Guaviare, the Orinoco suddenly 
pierces the great mountain chain of the Parime, along the 
southern base of which it had hitherto flowed. In this 
abrupt mountain pass are the great falls of Atures and 
Maypures. 

To convey to the reader an adequate idea of the wild- 
ness and grandeur of these cataracts, we should have to 
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quote freely from our author’s text, which our limits forbid. 
They are not like Niagara, remarkable for a single leap 
of an overwhelming body of water, or, like our Southern 
Tallulah, a series of noble and distinctive falls; but “con- 
sist of a countless number of cascades, succeeding each 
other by steps.” The broad bed of the river is encroached 
upon by numberless rocks and cliffs of granite, opposing 
a myriad of obstacles to its flow, and producing “a dread- 
ful noise and wild foaming and dashing.” The highest 
steps do not exceed ten feet, and of these there are only 
two, the Purimarimi and the Manimi; from which latter, 
the most magnificent view of the entire raudal is obtained. 
We quote our author’s description. 


“A foaming surface of four miles in length presents itself at once 
to the eye; iron-black masses of rock, resembling ruins and battle- 
mented towers are frowning from the waters. Rocks and islands are 
adorned with the luxuriant vegetation of the tropical forest; a per- 
petual mist hovers over the waters, and the summits of the lofty 
palms pierce through the cloud of spray and vapor. When the rays 
of the glowing evening evening sun are refracted in these humid exha- 
lations, a magic optical effect begins. Colored bows shine, vanish, 
and reappear, and the ethereal image is swayed to and fro by the 
breath of the sportive breeze. During the long rainy season, the 
streaming waters bring down islands of vegetable mould, and thus 
the naked rocks are studded with bright flower beds, adorned with 
Melastomas and Droseras, and with small silver-leaved mimosas and 
ferns.” 


Near the village of Maypures—a missionary settle- 
ment—the mountains recede and form a grassy plateau of 
great extent, only thirty feet above the highest level of the 
river. Abundant geological evidence exists, that this bay 
was once filled by the waters of the Orinoco, until the 
northern dyke gave way, and they gradually receded to 
the eastern margin of the Parime. Among the evidences 
of this fact, are figures on granite rocks, at an elevation 
of eighty feet—drawings of the sun and moon—crocodiles 
and serpents, which the natives say were cut there when 
the boats of their fathers floated only just below them ! 

The Raudal of Atures, is, like that of Maypures, only a 
cluster of rocky islets, through which the Orinoco forces 
its way over successive steps, with a thundering noise, 
sometimes taking under ground channels and for a time 
leaving the rocky bed dry. It was near this spot that our 
traveller visited a remarkable cave, of melancholy inter- 
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est as the sepulchre of a deceased nation. Climbing up 
a steep and bold granite precipice, with no other support 
than large protruding crystals of feld-spar, he gained an 
elevation which overlooked a precipitous valley, bounded 
by mountains whose summits supported granite spheres 
of vast dimensions, apparently balanced upon a single 
point and waiting only a slight movement to be hurled 
from their frail tenure to the plain below. In a densely 
wooded corner of this vale is the cave or rocky recess of 
Ataruipe. It contains hundreds of skeletons, each care- 
fully preserved in a basket made of the palm-leaf stalks. 
Besides these, are many urns of singular shape, and unique 
ornaments, containing the bones, perchance, of entire fami- 
lies. The legend of this sad place is that the Atures, a 
brave and noble race, retreating before the cannibal Ca- 
ribs, took refuge in this valley of the Cataracts, where 
they and their language became utterly extinct. 

The next chapter affords us grand pictures of the “ Ur- 
wald,” a primeval forest between the Orinoco and the 
Amazons. The “Urwald” is a term properly applied only 
to such tropical forests as are “so truly impenetrable that 
it is impossible to clear with an axe any passage between 
trees of eight and twelve feet in diameter, for more than 
a few paces.” ‘This vast forest stretches from the Llanos 
of Venezuela to the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and com- 
prehends a territory superior in extent to the whole arena 
of the United States! It is traversed by vast rivers with 
countless lateral branches, which form the only channels 
of ingress and egress to the traveller. Here is found 
every species of forest growth in the wildest magnificence, 
not grouped as in northern woods, but crowded together 
in countless numbers of families, so that “each day, and 
at each change of place, new forms present themselves to 
the traveller.” The very undergrowth becomes ligneous, 
and this, indeed, constitutes the chief barrier to pene- 
tration. 

The nocturnal life of animals in this wilderness is a 
theme upon which our author dilates with evident plea- 
sure. We quote a passage, to afford the reader some idea 
of the “ Voices of the Night” in a South American “ Ur- 
wald” or primitive forest : 


“Soon after 11 o'clock, such a disturbance began to be heard in the 
adjoining forest, that for the remainder of the night all sleep was im- 
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possible. ‘The wild cries of animals appeared to rage throughout 
the forest. Among the many voices which resounded together, the 
Indians could not recognise those which, after short pauses in the 
general uproar, were first heard singly. ‘There was the monotonous 
howling of the aluates (the howling monkeys); the plaintive, soft, 
and almost flute-like tones of the small sapajous, the snorting grumb- 
lings of the striped, nocturnal monkey (the Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, 
which I was the first to describe) ; the interrupted cries of the great 
tiger, the caguar or maneless American lion, the peccary, the sloth, 
and a host of parrots, of paraguas, and other pheasant-like birds. 
When the tigers came near the edge of the forest, our dog, which 
had before barked incessantly, came howling to seek refuge under our 
hammocks. Sometimes the cry of the tiger was heard to proceed 
from amidst the high branches of a tree, and was in such case always 
accompanied by the plaintive piping of the monkeys, who were seek- 
ing to escape from the unwonted pursuit.” 


In a beautiful essay upon the Physiognomy of Plants, 
there is an almost fairy-like description of the beginning 
and progress of vegetation upon a newly-risen volcanic 
island, or upon the bare crest of some coral reef, which 
the united labors of myriads of lithophytes have availed, 
after myriads of ages, to lift above the waves, affording 
proof of the incessant activity of the organic forces of 
Nature. 

After discriminating the varieties of vegetable forms, 
concerned in determining the physiognomy of Nature, from 
the palm to the laurel, our author makes the following 
felicitous suggestion : 


“Tt would be an enterprise worthy of a great artist, to study the 
aspect and character of all these vegetable groups, not merely in hot 
houses, or in the descriptions of botanists, but in their native gran- 
deur, in the tropical zone. How interesting and instructive to the 
landscape painter would be a work which should present to the eye, 
first separately and then in combination and contrast, the leading 
forms which have been here enumerated! How picturesque is the 
aspect of tree-ferns spreading their delicate fronds above the laurel 
oaks of Mexico, or groups of plantains overshadowed by arborescent 
grasses (Guaduas and Bamboos)! _ It is the artist’s privilege, having 
studied these groups, to analyze them; and thus in his hands the 
grand and beautiful form of Nature, which he would pourtray, resolves 
itself, (if I may venture on the expression,) like written works of men, 
into a few simple elements.” 


The limits assigned to this article oblige us to pass, 
without special notice, our author's treatise on Voleanos, 
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in which he considers their structure and its influence 
upon their modes of action, deducing from his own varied 
and careful observations, many very ingenious laws re- 
garding volcanic phenomena. gir fas 

The next paper is entitled “The Rhodian Genius,” and 
is a semi-mythical illustration of what our author desig- 
nates “ Vital Force,” as represented by an allegorical pic- 
ture famous among the Syracusans and called the “ Rhod- 
ian Genius.” yi 

A picture of the Plateau of Caxamarca, the ancient 
capital of the Inca Atahuallpa, and a first view of the 
Pacific ocean from the crest of the Andes, appropriately 
and grandly close these “Aspects of Nature.” In the 
lofty fastnesses of the Corderillas, our traveller encoun- 
tered remains of that gigantic work—the artificial road of 
the Incas, which extended through all that ancient and 
renowned empire, and was over a thousand miles in length. 
This stupendous work, achieved at an altitude of 13,000 
feet above the sea, attests the energy of the old Peruvians, 
surpassing as it did in solidity and grandeur any of the 
roads of Spain or Italy, or indeed of the old world. Nor 
was it this road alone, that bore witness to the controlling 
despotism of the Inca sway, for in every part of the terri- 
tory, artificial roads were built upon a magnificent scale. 
As they were never used for carriages, they often ascended 
mountain heights by long flights of steps, which opposed 
no obstacle to the march of the Inca troops, or even to the 
lamas, which they used as beasts of burden, but which 
were formidable barriers to the Spanish cavalry under 
Pizarro and Almagro, who made use of these military 
roads in their distant expeditions. The fate of the last of 
the Incas, and the memorials of his greatness, lend a deep 
interest to this part of our author’s work. But we must 
hasten to a close. 

Let us, however, linger for a moment, with our illustri- 
ous traveller, upon the Alta de Guangamarca, and look 
forth upon the Pacific ocean from an eyrie nearly ten 
thousand feet above the level of its majestic waves! How 
calm it looks, but our bosoms—how tumultuously they 
beat! And well they may, for there lies before us the no- 
blest sight in Nature—the vast expanse of waters which 
lave mighty continents on opposite sides of the globe; upon 
whose eastern margin the ports of American commerce 
are speedily to be established, and towards which the 
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march of civilization, of the arts, and of Christianity, is 
now tending ! 

We have barely glanced at the volume before us, and 
have foreborne to attempt even a digest of the observa- 
tions it contains. The interest which now attaches itself 
to the great project of opening a communication between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, across the Isthmus of 
Panama, will, however, justify us in special allusion to 
the views of our author upon that subject. In a note to 
the last paper, touching the expedition of Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa, he says: 

“ As the taking possession of a considerable part of the west coast 
of the new continent by the United States of North America, and 
the report of the abundance of gold in New California, (now called 
Upper California,) have rendered more urgent than ever the forma- 
tion of a communication between the Atlantic States and the region 
of the west through the Isthmus of Panama, I feel it my duty to 
call attention once again to the circumstance that the shortest way to 
the shores of the Pacific, which was shown by the natives to Alonso 
Martin de Don Berrito, is in the eastern part of the Isthmus, and led 
to the Golfo de San Miguel.” 


After showing that the surveys already made have been 
in the wrong direction, viz: in that of a meridian between 
Panama and Porto Bello, or towards Chagres and Cruces, 
thus leaving the eastern and south eastern parts of the 
Isthmus—by far the most important parts—altogether un- 
examined, he insists that any conclusion prejudicial to the 
formation of an oceanic canal, permitting ships to pass 
from one ocean to the other at all seasons, is premature ; 
and continuing his argument and illustrations he concludes 
as follows: 


“Tet that part be particularly examined where, near the continent 
of South America, the separating mountain ridge sinks into hills. 
Seeing the importance of the subject to the great commerce of the 
world, the research ought not, as hitherto, to be restricted to a limited 
field. A great and comprehensive work, which shall include the 
whole eastern part of the Isthmus, and which will be equally useful 
for every possible kind of operation or construction—for canal or for 
railway—can alone decide the much discussed problem either affirm- 
atively or negatively. That will be done at last which should, and 
had my advice been taken, would have been done in the first instance.” 


Various indeed, and grand as varied, are the aspects of 
Nature which are presented to us in this remarkable vol- 
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ume. It is refreshing beyond measure to turn aside from 
the paths of business and from the haunts of Mammon to 
contemplate, with a calm and enquiring spirit, the sublime 
manifestations of the Deity in his works, with such a 
guide for our steps as Humboldt. It is in such compan- 
ionship, and in such employment, that we feel the truth 
and adopt the spirit of the impassioned apostrophe of an 
English poet: 

“Oh, Nature, how in every charm supreme, 

Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new ; 

Oh for the voice and fire of Seraphim, 

To sing thy glories with devotion due: 

Blest be the day I’scaped the wrangling crew, 

From Pyrrhus’ maze and Epicurus’ sty. 

And held high converse with the godlike few, 

Who to th’ enraptured heart and ear and eye— 

Teach beauty virtue, truth and love and melody !” 


Arr. [X.—Gummpses or Spain. 

Glimpses of Spain ; or notes of an unfinished tour in 1847. 
By S. T. Waris. Harper & Brothers. New-York. 
1849. 


Mr. Watts left the United States in the early part of 
1847. This narrative begins on board the steamer, in 
which he set out from Marseilles. His familiarity with 
the French and Spanish languages enabled him to enjoy 
the sort of companions with which travellers are blest in 
the Mediterranean steamers. 

His first experience of Spanish soil was at Barcelona. 
Like all travellers, he had an eye to the substantial com- 
forts of the place, and endeavored to accomodate himself 
to the roomy inconveniences of the Fonda where he 
lodged. Most men agree in picturing the miseries which 
are to be encountered in a Spanish inn. Beckford, in his 
amusing, and we suspect half romantic narrative of wan- 
derings through Spain and Portugal, took a particular 
delight in picturing the discomforts of his resting places. 
Wide, lofty apartments were in vogue then as now.  In- 
deed, English travellers of a century before, for all that 
we know, may have drawn aside the heavy curtains of 
the beds with as profound a sense of discomfort as he did, 
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and felt stealing out from beneath the hangings the same 
chill and confined air. 

Barcelona has had the ill-repute of being half French, 
from which Mr. Wallis vindicates it. Certainly, in no 
French seaport town would you discover a costume so 
picturesque as the dress of the Catalonese peasants. 
Whether Marseilles is inferior to Barcelona, is a question 
which we cannot answer. French streets and customs 
seem, in the main, no favorites with our traveller; and 
he places the common resorts and the picturesque scenes 
in the neighborhood of the French port in an ill light, 
when compared with the walk upon the sea-wall at Bar- 
celona, and with the many noble and antique buildings 
scattered over the whole city. 

The churches of Barcelona have a high repute, not so 
much for their external dignity and ornament, as for the 
grace of their interior finish. Mr. Wallis remarks, that 
if such buildings were in England, they would be ac- 
counted public treasures, and every portion of the edifices 
would be repeated in engraving, and made familiar to the 
common eye. It is a pity that the inquisitive curiosity, or 
spirit of speculation, which ever it may be, that has made 
us so familiar with the remains of Norman architecture 
in England, did not extend to the searching out and deli- 
neation of the treasures of the Spanish cities. 

Barcelona is remarkable for its factories, of which Mr. 
Wallis gives a very interesting account. We cannot 
agree with our traveller in his theories concerning the 
best mode of elevating Spanish trade into importance, by 
‘ the laying of protective duties upon foreign merchandize. 
But, as this would involve a long inquiry, with which the 
present position of parties in this country enables us to 
dispense, we pass over his economical reflections, with a 
protest only against their unsoundness. 

Leaving Barcelona, Mr. Wallis sailed for Grao, the port 
of Valencia. The men of Valencia present many strik- 
ing points of resemblance to their Catalonian brethren. 
One particular in the dress of the Spanish peasants and 
poorer classes, has been noticed by Mr. Wallis, which has 
not, if we remember rightly, been often alluded to by 
travellers—we mean their exceeding cleanliness of person 
and apparel. Dumas threw some slur upon their untidi- 
ness. This, indeed, was no great proof; because this 
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prolific writer rarely hesitates, because his sarcasms are 
not truths. 

Among the Valencian buildings described by Mr. Wal- 
lis, the Penitentiary interests us most. It was the old 
Augustine Convent, and was applied to its present uses in 
1838. It contains nine hundred prisoners. These are all 
employed in different trades. Singularly enough, for we 
believe that this occupation is a novelty in prison disci- 
pline, some are occupied in printing books for publishers 
in the city. They are paid for all work which they do 
beyond the task allotted them. All under the age of 
eighteen are compelled to go to a school within the build- 
ing, and others are permitted to do so if they please. 
There is a post office also in the establishment, and those 
who behave themselves are suffered to correspond with 
their friends. If we are rightly informed, this latter liberty 
is denied to the prisoners in the penitentiaries of this coun- 
try—needlessly we think, however ; for although the good 
of society requires that criminals should be separated 
from the body of their fellow creatures, and their offence 
demands that they should endure some measure of labor, 
or confinement, as a punishment, it savors more of cruelty 
than discipline to keep from them all intelligence of the 
outer world, from which they are cut off. 

In this prison, also, they are suffered to converse in a 
low tone. This seems only proper. The prohibition of 
conversation is, after all, only a police regulation, designed 
to prevent any conspiracy to set themselves at liberty. If 
it has another bearing, it is a species of unjustifiable tor- 
ment, no more excusable than it would be to make nau- 
seous the bread and water which the prisoners are com- 
pelled to take for the support of life. 

Society is safe if these examples of its justice are secure. 
They are punished by the labor and discipline to which 
they are subjected. These ends having been gained, it 
would appear that mercy might be consulted, and that 
confinement, in itself hard to bear, should be alleviated, 
in part at least, by such liberty of speech as might not 
interfere with the good order of the institution. 

Alicante came next in order. It is a bleak, desolate 
place from the sea, yet filled to overflowing with all man- 
ner of pleasant fruts. The steamer next touched at Car- 
tagena. The harbor of this port has a world-wide repu- 
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tation, serving as it once did as a nursery to the Spanish 
navy. The commandant was doing his best to put it in 
order. Whether he had visions that Spain was likely to 
regain much of its ancient grandeur, under the reigning 
family, is a question which we cannot answer. 

Malaga has not been as frequently visited by tourists as 
it would seem to have deserved. We extraet the follow- 
ing description of the Alameda: 


“It has side-roads, for horsemen and carriages, entirely indepen- 
dent of the streets proper which skirt the outside, ‘These last are 
well paved, but the Alameda and its appurtenances are of hard, 
smooth earth, well watered, and kept level and in perfect order, 
Little shops or booths are scattered here and there alongside the 
walk, and before each there is a lighted rope’s end, which burns for 
the benefit of wandering smokers. All day long there were loungers 
sitting and lying on the stune benches, and now and then a listless, 
melancholy pedestrian, with his big cloak about him, though it were 
mid-day, would stroll along, taking the fresco lazily. Malaga, how- 
ever, is too brisk and busy a_ place for much of the dolce far niente, 
and there was usually no throng, except on feast-days, until the 
evening had well nigh set in. Then, by degrees, the graceful, trim 
mantillas would appear more and more frequently, until the walk 
way gay, and the sound of pleasant conversation, rising to my win- 
dow, would tempt me to join one of the cheerful groups, and breathe 
the fresh air which came down sweetly from the mountains. Times 
have changed, in Malaga, since the visit of our countryman, Mack- 
enzie. The “pervading poverty,” of which he speaks, as depriving 
the Alameda of horses and equipage, was no longer conspicuous 
when I was there; for many agallant ginete spurred bis well-trained 
charger round, and a fair face would occasionally shine forth upon 
you, from the window of a handsome modern vehicle. The splendid 
coach, built in the city of Baltimore for President Harrison, and pur- 
chased by a wealthy and estimable family in Malaga, bore its part, 
frequently, in the procession of the evening. Unluckily, however, 
the streets of Malaga are so Moorishly narrow and crovked, and 
the roads about the town so rugged and precepitous, that riding, for 
pleasure or business, is out of the question, and this, rather than the 
lack of taste or means, makes vehicles less numerous than they would 
be, were they not thus, exclusively, a thing for show. As twilight 
drew toward its waning, the promenaders would gradually retire, 
with the myriads of twittering martlets that filled the air by day- 
light, and by the time it was full night, only a few men would re- 
main. Then the pleasantest time (save only in the matter of man- 
tillas) would commence; for, whether by moon or star light, the 
sky was beautiful, the air was transparent, always, and there was 
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vigor in the freshening breeze, and music in the distant dashing of 
the sea. At right angles with the principal Alameda, and run- 
ning from its upper extremity, there is a lesser one, not long con- 
structed, called the Alameda de los tristes. It was but little tre- 
quented, and, in the silent hours, was sad enough to deserve its name. 
1t went down to the very shore, where there was a little fort or ram- 
part, commanding a cove extremely convenient for contraband, and 
there was, in consequence, a sentinel always on guard. ‘The first 
night I approached his sacred precincts, I was with some friends, and 

entirely unaware of the existence of the post. We were suddenly 
startled, by the gleaming of a firelock in the moonlight, and the 
quick cry, “ Quien va 2” One of my companions instantly replied, 
“ Hspana!” to which the sentry most characteristically rejoined, “ Me 
hace vmd. favor de un tabaco caballero?’ (Will you favor me with 
a cigar, sir?) The boon was granted, and we had the freedom of 
the little citadel, with its full sweep of view over the glancing waters; 
no trifling pleasure, to be so cheaply purchased, and one which I was 
careful, afterward, not to forego, on opportunity.” 


The entire chapters which are devoted to the discussion 
of Malaga are very graphic. .We give the author’s re- 
marks upon the society assembled at the table d’ hote: 


“T could not avoid remarking, where people of so many nations 
constantly assembled, the strange contrast between the English re- 
serve and self-monopoly, and the free civility of continental manners, 
One day, I remember, a Spanish gentleman dined with us, on his 
way tu the interior. He was a quiet, well-bred man, but, as he hap- 
pened to be the solitary addition to our regular company, there was 
less freedom and conversation than if the number had been larger. 
But few remarks were addressed to him, and after a very silent meal, 
he rose, rang the bell, paid his fare, and turning toward us, hat in 
hand, made his exit with a courteous bow. “ Well,” said our parson, 
as soon as the traveller had gone, “ for all that these fellows are such 
savages, they certainly have the advantage of usin manners! Now 
an Englishman would have paid his fare, and as soon have thought 
of committing suicide, as making a bow to a company of strangers. 
He would have clapped his hat on, and turned his back on us.” “ Of 
course he would,” was the reply of one of the Englishmen of the 
party.‘ Of course he would, for no one would have expected him 
to do otherwise!” “ Certainly not,” added another; “if he had 
bowed to a table full of people whom he did not know, they would 
have taken him to be crazy!" I could not avoid thinking, that, upon 
such a state of facts admitted, there was some room for doubt as to 
who were the “savages.” .My companions, nevertheless conscien- 
tiously believed that it was the essence of civility to keep within their 
own shelis.” 
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We cannot avoid giving the following excellent descrip- 
tion of a Spanish Inn: 


“The Fonda, besides being handsomely and conveniently arranged, 
was well supphed with excellent furniture, the manufacture of the 
place. In one particular, too, it would have gratified Mr. Dickens, 
whose amphibious habits found such little scope (he says) in the 
United States. [ mean in the abundant supply of fine water, carried 
by pipes in the upper stories, and fieely bestuwed upon the guests 
and their chambers. There was a buxum, bright-eyed dame, rejoic- 
ing in the universal name, Antonia, who seemed especially charged 
with adininistering the hydropathic treatment to every thing wash- 
able about the establishment, except the fat face of the burly porter, 
below, whom my eyes once beheld bathing the same in a soup plate! 
Antonia was always upon parade, with an armament of tubs and 
buckets, which her bare white arms were busy emptying on every 
thing, and, oftener than was pleasaut, upon every body: but she 
always begged pardon, with such a bright smile and good-natured 
lisp and lvok, that it was not difficult tu be reconciled to the inun- 
dation which was sure to follow, when you heard her shrill but merry 
song approaching. The major-dsmo, Antonio, was a“ rock-scorpion,” 
as they call the natives of Gibraltar, and he of cose spoke English 
pertectly, besides having a respectable sinattering of French, accom- 
plishments of no importance in a country, of whose language travel- 
ers seem, generally and upon principle, to have made up their minds 
to know nothing. Under Antonio’s drill and interpretation, the 
domestics were made to understand and do the bidding of the guests, 
to a marvel, so that I can searce recall a place where travellers were 
taken in more pleasantly. 1 do not know whether it was accident— 
sometimes I thought it was meant for a national compliment—but 
Antonio used, generally, to send upon my messages a coal-black, oily 
negro, as Virginia-looking as if he had been orn under the *com- 
promises of the Constitution.” He was known throughout the esta- 
blishment by the euphonious and polite appellation of “el moreno” 
or “the brown ;” albeit the night, upon whose cheek the beauty of 
young Juliet hung, could never have been darker. “ Tell the negro 
to coine tu me,” said I, one day, to the fat hero of the soup-plate. 
“El negro!” was the reply—the short Audalusian jacket swelling 
with portly indignation—" £0 negro! guerra su merced decir et 
moreno?” (Lhe negro! perhaps your worship means the brown 1)” 


The society of Malaga is said to be extremely agreea- 
ble. English and French are familiarly spoken there. A 
large number of the young men of good family have been 
sent abroad, and the consequence is, that the tone of so- 
ciety has nothing in it of a provincial character. The 
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clubs are supplied with the English and continental papers, 
and furnish very agreeable lounging places to the traveller. 
Mr. Wallis says that the Malaguenas have been slan- 
dered by some foreigners. There is, perhaps, little need 
to defend them from the cvarse imputations of occasional 
unbelievers, since the wiser sort of English travellers 
have done them a tardy justice. We extract the follow- 
ing description, because it is extremely graphic, and dis- 
closes such a picture as we should like to look upon. 


“ As they walk upon the Alameda, the Malaguenas have no supe- 
riors, unless it be among their fur famed sisters of Cadiz. I had 
abundant opportunities of comparing them with the women of 
other countries. Malaga is the sea-port by which strangers generally 
seek access tu Granada, and the steamer, which arrived twice or 
three times a week, had usually a fair proportion of female passen- 
gers, English, French, and now and then German, who of course 
made their appearance upon the Alameda, as soon as the afternoon 
walk began, The contrast was an amusing one, and an idler like 
myself might be pardoned for the lack of better occupation than 
that of watching it. While the fair strangers, with their unseemly 
bonnets and huye green veils, seemed bent on disguising their 
charms, and giving to their appearance a uniformity of uncomeliness, 
the Mulaguena wore her dark mantilla, with its black lace just fring- 
ing her cheek, aud its simple form displaying, unembarrassed, the 
peculiar graces of her fine bust and peerless carriage. The stran- 
gers wore the last parti-colored patterns from Paris, with such 
tHlounces and fillings as were orthodox: the Walagucna scarce ever 
varied the plain silk, whose adaptation to her figure was always a 
triumph of taste, and whose dark, rich shade gave realce, as she 
would call it, to her complexion. And then how differently they 
walked !—it seemed scarcely meant for the same sort of proceeding. 
The light, thorough-bred step of the Malaguena— la finesse du 
cheval Arabe,” as M. Gautier has it-——displayed a symmetry about 
the locomotive apparatus, which deserved a Bridgewater Treatise.” 


They have a curious custom in Malaga, which we 
think it would be wise to imitate. When any one is sick, 
the friends of the family are expected to call regularly. 
As this might cause inconvenience, the door of the front 
court is left open, and, upon a table within, is placed a 
bulletin of the patient’s condition. Writing materials are 
at hand, and the visitor records his name. 

Xerez is the great mart for Sherry wine. We think 
that this circumstance will justify us in a somewhat larger 
extract than is our wont. 
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“ To strangers, the bodegas are naturally the objects of chief in- 
terest. I visited several of these great store-houses, and they were 
certainly on a gigantic scale. In one of them, there were five thou- 
sand butts of wine, and it had not more than two-thirds of its com- 
plement. It was, as they all are, of a single story, entirely above 
ground, and without windows, the roof rising loftily, and supported 
upon columns of substantial and not ungraceful structure. By skill. 
ful management, a perfect ventilation is kept up, while heat and 
glare are carefully excluded, and the change of temperature that 
greets you, as you enter the great doors, is not the least attractive 
thing in your tour of observation. The casks are piled, one above 
the other, along the sides, and there are broad rows of them that 
divide the body of the building into spacious aisles. Every thing 
is neat, comfortable, and carefully arranged and kept, so that Father 
Mathew might well tremble, at seeing the snug quarters, in which 
the soldiers of King Alcohol wax stronger and stronger for the 
fight. 

All bodegus are alike, except in size, to him who will not or can 
not drink, and all are likely soon to become so, to him who will, un- 
less he be carefully on the look out against temptation. A piece of 
reed, nicely fastened to a staff, is always at hand, to fathom the 
depths of the good cheer. The capataz, or manager, who goes the 
rounds with you, is generally a man with a red nose, and most un- 
bounded stomach, whose practiced palate is the arbiter of flavors, 
and whose head has become invincible, from much tasting. Le is 
dangerous company. Fortunately, I had an invalid’s privilege, to 
refuse, without being considered rude, and I came away in better 
plight than, if report speaks true, all travellers are wont: although, 
of course, I brought away with me, in consequence, much less than 
the usual experience of what is good. Nevertheless, I do re- 
member me, especially, of an amontillado, which had seen thirty 
honest years and more—mellow as autumn, and fragrant as the 
spring. It could not have been the only thing I tasted, for I recol- 
lect it as the best; and that implies three degrees of comparison, as 
the reader may be supposed to know. 

Those who may be curious in such matters, will find a good deal 
of interesting information on the subject of wines, in Mr. Ford’s 
Hand-book ; and a good deal more, (with less Latin and Greek in- 
terspersed,) in the second volume of Cook’s (Widdrington’s) Sketch- 
es. If I venture the mention a few facts, which I had on the spot, 
from those who knew, I trust no one will charge me with the folly 
of supposing myself made suddenly wise, by having spent one day 
of my life among the bodegas. It may be risked, at all events, for 
the benefit of those who may chance to know even less of the matter 
than myself. 

No sherry exported, not even the best, is a simple, unprepared 
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production of nature. It is, all of it, the result of time, mixture, 
and much doctoring. The finest, is the growth of the district im- 
mediately about Xerez, and its natural purity is only violated, by 
the admixture of something better of the same sort. The oldest, 
richest, and most generous wines, are kept and used, especially, to 
give body, strength and flavor to the newer ones that need them. 
The inferior qualities come from the districts along the coast. These 
last, good enough in themselves and when left to themselves, become 
any thing but nectar by the time they have been manufactured into 
sherry. Some of them, to be sure, enriched by the judicious ad- 
mixture of the vino jeneroso, become sound and respectable wines, 
and there is no knowing how much of San Lucar, and even dry 
Malaya, passes into the cellars and down the throats of the Anglo- 
Saxons, yearly, with the name and at the cost of the richest Jerezano. 
But this is not the worst. Immense quantities, prepared especially 
for exportation, at cheap rates, have their principal virtues given to 
them by the liberal use of bad brandy, and it is with these, chiefly, 
that the sherry-drinking world is drugged. The British buoks say, 
that this goes principally to the United States, bnt Théophile Gautier 
is quite positive that its chief destination is England, for, says he ‘‘ to 
please the British gullet, wine must go disguised as rum!” John 
Bull, however, has all the choicest, and I am sorry to say, that the 
capataz of one of the most extensive establishments assured me, he 
had not, during a service of from twenty to thirty years, known one 
parcel of the best wine to start on the voyage to America. A wine 
of fine quality, eight or ten years old, will cost, at Xerez, at least 
four dollars the gallon. Those who know what our tariffs are and 
have been, and who can calculate the cost of transportation, may 
judge, from the range of prices with us, whether his assertion was 
not a correct one.” 


We extract the following picture,—one of many which 
the book contains: 


“The journey, from Bonanza to Seville, is quiet enough. Down 
toward the mouth of the river, there are some ranges of low pine- 
forest, of the deepest green. One upon the left bauk, and of very 
great extent, belonged, I was told, to some duke or other, who used 
it and let it out as a chase, there being abundance of wild boars and 
other game. With the exception of these woodlands, you may sail 
up to Coria, near seventeen long leagues, without seeing any thing 
but marsh, or dead, desert-looking flats, over whose solitary places 
bird of prey career in full dominion. Now and then, you have some 
little relief to your sense of perfect desolation, as you pass a herd of 
cattle or of mares at pasture; though the lonely herdsman, as he 
sits upon his horse and gazes at the steamer, or gallops with his 
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Jong-handled goad behind his charge, does not give you any very 
lively notions of cheerful or humanizing life.” 


The description of the appearance of Seville, is very 
agreeable, but we prefer selecting such passages as fur- 
nish information of the daily life of the Spanish cities. 
The following description of a popular outbreak, is well 
worth reading. We hear much of them in this country, 
but seldom see them with American eyes. 


“Tt was about half-past nine when we started on our expedition. 
As we went out, we saw the shop-keepers closing doors and windows 
hurriedly, and we had hardly reached the Cathedral, when an im- 
mense crowd rushed by, in the direction of the Cigar-factory of the 
government, which was a quarter of a m'le, or thereabouts, distant. 
Like prudent people, we let them go their ways, and proceeded to 
the Columbian Library, but the librarian, being a timid man, had 
wisely determined to keep himself out of harm’s reach, and the 
doors were closed accordingly. We then weut iuto the body of the 
Cathedral, but had scarcely gone half way down the aisles, when we 
saw the vergers fastening all the doors, in great haste and trepida- 
tion. Nct caring to be imprisoned, even within the sanctuary, we 
determined to go to the Museum to see Murillo’s pictures, but our 
way thither led through the Plaza de San Francisco, where the 
Hall of the Municipality is—and the Plaza itself was filled with 
troops under arms, while crowds of men and women were rushing 
madly, with wild screams, through all the streets that led to it. The 
shops and houses were closed in every direction, and, for the moment, 
the only place of safety seemed to be within our own doors. We 
returned to the Yonda, therefore, and had scarcely entered it, when 
Don Francisco, considering that the safety of himself and the fat 
widow, with their guests and canaries, required it, commanded his 
doors to be closed and barred, so that no man might enter without 
summons. The window of my apartment being on the calle Jimio, 
which enters the Plaza not far off, I had convenient opportunity to 
hear the sounds of war, and learn the particulars from passers by. 
There then, I entrenched myself, for the time being. 

“ With capital generalship, the mob had driven in the guards at 
the Cigar-factory, and had let out the cgarreras, the women em- 
ployed there, to the number of three or four thousand. Of course 
in the tumult, there was a general appropriation and distribution of 
the queen’s royal tobacco, and thus, fortified with the weed and its 
fair ministers, the outlaws returned towards the Plaza. The women 
led the van; not because the men were particularly afraid of the 
position, but because it was pretty well understood that the soldiery 
were too gallant to fire on their sweethearts. Each of the daughters 
of Bellona had her skirts full of stones. The men, too, carried large 
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supplies of missiles in the embozos of their cloaks, and thus, in mas- 
culine and femiline commingling, they made their descent on the 
guards in double quick time, shouting Viva el capitan jeneral y 
Muera el jefe politico! Pana dos reales! (Long live the captain 
general! Death to the political chief! Bread at two reals !) 

“A hard time it was for the soldiers and the Town hall, and a 
precious collection was soon to be seen of broken heads and windows - 
Presently, a random shot or two were heard, and then came a shart 
volley, following by shrieking and shouting. Now, a rapid charge 
would force the crowd up through a narrow street, and then, a sol 
dier, here and there, would tumble, ignoméniously, beneath a flower 
pot from some rebellious balcony. The jefe polztico, who seemed t 
be especially obnoxious, managed to have his dignified crown crackec 
among the foremost, and being thus demonstratively satisfied tha 
the civil authorities were but a poor reliance, he handed the rein: 
over to the captain-general, Pezuela. Pezuela was a man of nerve 
and sense. He availed himself rapidly of the new troops that were 
brought into the city; scattered detachments wherever new tumults 
seemed to be brewing, and planted a few pieces of formidable artil- 
lery in the Plaza. While this was going on, there was a rare spur- 
ing and galloping of aids and messengers from post to post, and you 
could see, even from a distance, that an active and strong will was at 
work. Along with the cannon, came an edict or bando, informing 
the people that the city was under martial law, and that the captain- 
general meant to enforce it. He promised to do his best for the re- 
moval of grievances and the relief of the public necessities, but he 
would have no further tumult. If good words would not produce 
order, he promised them that he would try bayonets. He com- 
manded them, therefore, to avoid assembling in groups in the streets 
or public places, and enjoined on all good citizens, to open their: 
shops as usual, and to have lights, that night, before their houses. 
In the meantime, he despatched a troop of calvary to Alcala, and 
brought every baker, with his bread, at full gallop to the city, where 
he forced them all to sell at the low rates prescribed ; the ayunta- 
miento binding themselves to make good the difference. By these 
means, when evening came, the revolution was at an end, and all 
mouths were stopped effectually, in more senses than one.” 


We must make room, also, for a Spanish dance, des- 
cribed con amore by our author: 


“Tt is not worth while to say any thing about the variety of 
dances that we saw, for to look at such things, without the music 
and accompaniments, is but a dull business, and to read of them 
would be doubly dreary. There were Sevillanas and jarabes, bole- 
ros and the jota Arragonesa, all of which the reader, if he is a bal- 
let-fancier, has seen more or less badly imitated by dancers from 
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other countries, They are, like the obelisks of Egypt, very national 
and characteristic, of course, but still not utterly untransportable. 
The ole, like the pyramids, must stay forever where it was planted, 
and you might, in sober seriousness, as well attempt to ship the 
tomb of Cheops to France, as to have the ole done, as it should be, 
by any one but an Audalusian born. I cannot describe it, of course, 
and yet I thought I had a very decided appreciation of the manner 
in which the campanera performed it, until—after gliding all around 
the room, with the melting glances, the tossed arms, the gyrations 
and saltations that the case required —she lingered for an instant just 
in front of me, and stamping quickly twice or thrice upon the flonr, 
went, “ docili tremore,” through a dozen evolutions in a moment, of 
which, as I am a living man, I believe the drawing of a circle with 
her foot, about my head, was one! A strange, topsy-turvy feeling 
came upon me, as if the room were upside downward, and when my 
bewilderment was over, the ole was a shapeless dream !” 


Mr. Wallis made an excursion from Seville to visit the 
ancient city of Italica. The remains of the amphitheatre 
still exist, in tolerable perfection. His account of them, 
though brief, is very agreeable. His time, however, 
seems to have been more occupied in examining the pic- 
tures of Murillo, of which many remain in Seville, than 
in any other task. We are not able to speak as to the 
justice of his criticisms, since it has been our fortune to 
behold very few of the masterpieces; but we can, at 
least, pay a tribute to the earnest admiration of the 
author. The chief pictures of Murillo are collected in 
the Museum, the Cathedral and the Hospital of La Cari- 
dad. If the story is right, and he was driven from the 
pleasures of a city to the silence of the monastery, through 
fear of his Spanish wife and of the Inquisition, the world 
has some reason to congratulate itself upon the temper 
which enforced retreat, and the solitude that made labor 
acceptable. 

At Seville is the tomb of Fernando Columbus, and the 
library which he founded. Here our author saw a copy 
of Seneca’s tragedies, in which Fernando Columbus had 
marked the passage, 

“ Venient annis 
Secula seris.” 
and had subjoined a note that the prophecy had been ful- 
filled by his father, the Admiral, in 1492. Here too were 
books which had been annotated by Columbus himself. 
One was a quarto treating of geography, cosmography, as 
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trology and theology; and the other was a manuscript 
containing a collection of passages, from all works wi hin 
the scope of Columbus’ reading, which seemed to promise 
the discovery of America and the recovery of Jerusalem 
from the infidels. 

We must make some extracts from the description of 
the Cathedral at Seville: 


* The Cathedral of Seville, seen from without, rather disappointed 
me. It has no spires of any striking elevation, and its fine details 
Jouk older and more crumbled than the real antiquity of the building 
would seem to warrant. It is encumbered, besides, by the huge in- 
congruous Sagrario, and the scarcely less heterogeneous chapter-house 
and chapter of St. Ferdinand, so that its coup d’a@il is very much 
impaired, and the space that it covers seems greatly disproportioned 
to its height. But all feeling of disappointinent vanished at the 
first glimpse of the glorious interior. I have seen the great churches 
of Italy and Normandy, and the most famous of the English Min- 
isters, but it is without any hesitation of my humble judgment that 
I place the Seville Cathedral above them all, in that peculiar so- 
lemnity of grandeur, which makes the Gothic the architecture of 
religion. I do not speak of size, or ormament, or style, or any sepa- 
rate and special characteristic, but of the mingling of all things that 
produce a sense of appropriateness and awe. 

“ Figures do very little toward conveying an idea of an edifice, 
but I feel bound to let the reader have a few of them, so that he 
may judge whether my enthusiam has not some loops to hang on. 
The Cathedral, within the walls, has a length of three hundred nine- 
ty-eight feet, and a breadth of two hundred and ninety-one. It is 
divided into a nave, four aisles that are open, and two which form 
the chapels of the sides. The nave is fitty-nine feet broad, and one 
hundred and thirty-nine feet high; except immediately over the 
high altar, where the c¢mborio or transcept-dome increases the eleva- 
tion to an hundred and forty-five feet. The aisles are equal in di- 
mensions, and are divided only by rows of columns. Their breadth 
is forty feet, and their height ninety-six. There are thirty-six gi- 
gantic piers, of fifteen feet diameter, each, rising from flour to roof. 
They are made up of graceful clustered shafts, and support no less 
than cight-and-sixty arches of the loftieft and boldest span. Every 
thing you see is made of inassive stone, the rich brown hue of which 
finds beautiful relief in the white and black marble of the checkered 
pavement. Ninety-three stained windows, the best work of the best 
Flemish artists of the sixteenth century, give to the edifice the light, 
alternately subdued and gorgeous. which covers everything with 
splendor. There are nine entrances to the Cathedral, and they are 
never closed, so that at whatever hour the spirit of penitence or 
thankfulness may come upon a man, he never lacks an altar before 
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which to pour it forth. Mr, Ford adverts, with great propriety and 
force of observation, to this freedom of access which is peculiar to 
the Spanish churches, It would not, indeed, be easy to exaggerate, 
it seems to me, the value of a custom, which leaves the way thus al- 
ways open to the House of God. Pride, human respect, a thousand 
motives unholy and unworthy, may attract the worst and vilest to 
the public stated service: while sorrow, poverty, and shame may 
drive away from public observation, those who need the consolation 
of religion most. How meet it is then, that there should be always 
a place of refuge open to the desolate! How wise and just, that 
all facility should be afforded for that humble, unobtrusive worship, 
which cares not to be seen of men! The grand cathedrals of the 
middle ages might well be called mere monuments of vanity and 
superstition, were they opened only for a few hours in the week, that 
well dressed piety might enter and be briefly and respectably devout. 
But when, by ‘night and by day, at all seasons and under all cireum- 
stances, they welcome the wanderer in—when the treasures of high 
art, the grandeur of architecture, the beauty and sublimity and in- 
spiration of painting and of sculpture, are made tributary, without 
ceasing, to the religion, in whose name and service the devotion of 
long ages gathered them together—one is at a loss to know where 
civilization can be found, if the spirit which so dedicated them, is to 
be held as barbarous. 

“In speaking of the Cathedral of Malaga, I had occasion to no- 
tice the bad effect which is geuerally produced, in the Spanish 
churches, by the habit of building a solid, heavy choir, in the centre 
of the nave. This blemish is nut avoided, by any means, in the 
Seville Cathedral. The immense loftiness of the building, however, 
relieves it in a great degree from the usually unpleasant effect ; and 
the fine marbles and sculpture of the coro itself, interfere, greatly, 
with your desire to have it put out of the way. Behind the high 
altar, and of course directly in front of the great choir, the superb 
retablo or altar-screen rises almost to the very roof of the nave. 
Even among so many wonders, this great work is perhaps the most 
wonderful. It is of wood altogether, divided into many niches, 
stories, and compartments, filled with statues and reliefs, all admira- 
bly carved, representing the transgression of our first parents and 
the prominent incidents of the Saviour’s life and passion. It is sur- 
mounted by a gigantic crucifix, of great merit, upon which, at noon- 
day or a little after, there pours down a flood of splendor from the 
crimson windows from the dome. The style of the retablo is purely 
Gothic, which is that of the whole Cathedral proper. In some of 
the chapely and more modern additions, there are many and strange 
variations from the original idea, but the consequence has been, m 
every case, to weaken the general effect, notwithstanding the beauty 
of the particular details.” 
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We give another extract—a picture of the Oratory of 
the Caliphs in the old mosque at Cordova: 


“The sanctuary of the Mussulman is now the chapel of St. Peter, 
the Cathedral’s patron, and deserves minute inspection. It is divided 
into two apartments, each beautiful and perfect in its way. The front 
presents three airy horse-shoe arches, rising on light columns, with 
three arches that are heavier, below. The splendid arabesques that 
are all over the exterior, prepare you for the bright array within. 
Toward the centre of the outer chamber, lies the tomb of Don Alonzo 
Fernandez de Cordova, Lord of Montemayor, on whom the Bishop » 
and Chapter bestowed the chapel, in grateful recollection of his ser- 
vices, as defender of the city, when Peter the Cruel and the King of 
Granada advanced with their combined troops, against it, in the year 
1367. The warrior’s monument is very simple, but over it there 
hangs magnificence enough——for it is just below the octagon-shaped 
dome, all radiant with mosaics and glittering with gold. The chapel 
walls are covered with bright colors, and the lower portion of the 
dome rests upon columns of rich jasper, contrasting with a band of 
stainless white ; while, higher up, the lantern is supported (if a thing 
so light can need support), by columns slenderer and brighter still. 
Flowers and foliage, delicate and fairy-like, such as none ever moulded 
save the Moor, are scattered over all, with a prodigality of wealth 
which only Abrab story-tellers could describe. Then, under a grand 
horse-shoe arch, coated with gold and flashing colors, surrounded by 
gay arabesques and quaint inscriptions which, they say, are Cutie, 
you enter the sanctum sanctorum, a miracle of art and architecture. 
It is an octagon, encrusted with rich, polished marbles, and on twelve 
columns of the same bright hues, with capitals and bases highly 
gilded, it supports a precious shell, as white as alabaster, wrought 
from a singie piece of marble, and yet eighteen feet across! With 
all its massiveness, it seems so delicate and pure, that you might half 
believe that it had been found on the sea-shore—a mermaid’s palace 
thrown up by an earthquake, or a chariot of state new-made for 
Amphitrite! The marble pavement under it is worn quite visibly ; 
the faithful in old Paynim’s times believing that they walked to Pa- 
radise, by marching barefoot round this holy place.” 


We now give an extract of a different sort—a descrip- 
tion of a prcador on his way to take part in a bull-fight : 


“We was a swarthy, half-Moorish looking fellow, tall, muscular, 
and graceful ; his fine form shown to infinite advantage by his tight 
and elegant costume. He was mounted on a gallant little stallion, 
which he called an Arab, and which indeed might have been one, in 
both its beauties and defects. Like many of the Andalusian horses, 
it was cat-hammed and somewhat under size, but vigorous and ac- 
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tive, with a bold and well-arched crest, a fiery eye, and nostrils wide 
and red. The prcador rode with the apargo only, on which was 
packed his wardrobe for the ring. Sometimes he sat cross-legged 
like a Turk, but generally with the right leg curved in front and the 
other hanging down along the side. The reins, which were of rope, 
were joined at a convenient distance from the bit, and they were 
twisted then, into one piece some two or three yards long, which 
served him as a whip, and which he flung backward and forward, 
playing with it in the air. Up hill, down dale, the rascal went, at 
any pace he pleased, the high-bred horse never once faltering, the 
rider never shaken in his seat; and, as he rode, he trolled out con- 
trabandist ditties by the score, and kept his long lash waving to the 
measure of his song. Every woman that we met, he made brisk 
love to, and let no man pass without a gibe. When he dashed 
across the Guadalete, tossing the rapid waters into foam, the miller 
and his men looked out in admiration, and exclaimed, “ Jesus / que 
mozo /” as he drove his Arab up the bank.” 


We should be glad to extract the description of the 
bull-fight, but it would require a larger space than we are 
justified in giving. A few notices of his observations at 
Grenada, and we must close: 


“On the right of the hill, above you as you enter the Alhambra 
precincts, are the famed Vermillion Towers—formidable places, once, 
for warriors. When I saw them them, they were only armed with 
fishing-rods, which had been fastened on the battlements and flung 
their lines and baited hooks into the air, angling for martlets and 
swallows! Instead of following the broad, central walk of the Al- 
hambra gardens, you may take a steeper and nearer way to the left, 
which leads you to the fortress. This seems to have been the path 
by which Boabdil weut away, according to the bas-relief. Passing 
a fountain, built by Charles V., and covered with “ Plus ultra,” you 
turn another angle toward the left, and, still ascending, find yourself 
before the Tower of Justice. This beautiful and stately structure, 
with its mysterious symbols of the hand and key, of course attracts 
your wonder. 

“The Court of Myrtles, called, besides, the Court of the Fish- 
pond, has in its centre a deep, copious lake, whose sides are shaded 
with roses, cypresses, and myrtles. You enter at the upper end of 
the inclosure, and, beneath a gallery, with columns and high arches 
that seem scarce heavier than the air, you cross into a sort of ante- 
chamber, which opens on the Court of Lions. Far down, and filling 
up the lower portion of the Court of Myrtles, there is another gualle- 
ry, behind whose slender pillars you may see the lofty entrance to 
the Hall of the Ainbassadors, in the Grand tower of Comares—the 
splendid presence-chamber of the Moor. The Court of Lions every 
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one has seen described or painted. Its columns and arcades; its ar- 
abasques, and even its Arabic verses, are as familiar to the world, 
five thousand miles away, as Trajau’s Column, or the Arch of Titus. 
‘The Hall ot the Abencerrages, with its blood-stained pavement—the 
Hall of Juctice, with its quaint old pictures—the Hall ot the Two 
Sisters, with its matchless dome—who that knows anything of Spain 
needs to be tuld of them? ‘The antiquarians have speculated sagely 
as to the violation of the Koran by the Moors, in making graven 
images of beasts, to bear the basin of the magic fountain, Alas! 
they are called lions, but they look like dogs in armor; and if the 
sculptor’s sin were only in proportion to the likeness he achieved, he 
rests in Paradise, with Houris round him ! 

“ From the Hall of the Two Sisters, they take you to the Bower 
of Lindaraja. Thence, a long gallery conducts you to the Toilet of 
the Queen, where, from the balcony, you have a perfect view of the 
Albaycin, or old city, Next, you descend into the baths, passing the 
discreet statues of Lope Sanchez, with averted faces looking after 
hidden treasures, In the “ Sala ded Descanso,” where the princes 
rested after the pleasures of the bath, you too may take your slum- 
ber if you list, for it is fresh and fragrant, and the light which strug- 
gles down through star-shaped openings in the roof, invites you to 
enjoy the drowsy murmurs of the water, and the marble purity 
through which it flows. Like a good Mussulman, you seek the 
mosque, after your ablutions, and next, by a fine corridor which opens 
on the Conrt-yard of the Myrtles, you find your way into the Hall 
of the Ambassadors. You have then made the circuit of the Al- 
hambra—the ring, round which more fairies revel, than any other 
out of Queen Titania’s realm. 

“The presence-chamber is a spacious, magnificent apartment. It 
is square, with a high four-sided dome of the richest and most varied 
inlaid wood-work, In the thickness of the immense wall of the 
tower, they have made three little alcoves or chambers, on each side 
of the hall. Each of these has its window, of a single or double 
arch, with smaller arches above, and the ceilings are of rich stucco, 
or wood highly carved and inlaid. The arabesques, upon the walls 
of the principal apartment, are of the choicest, and in perfect pres- 
ervation, so that the coup d’cil is ravishing. Even the corredor 
which leads to it; the archway of the entrance; the ceilings and 
stalactite-looking pendants which adorn them; the little niches for 
the slippers, just outside; the colonnade and tretwork, and marble 
pavement; all are full of that magnificent detail, which well be- 
titted a luxurious monarch’s most luxurious chamber. Yet all its 
splendors—saving only the gorgeous landscapes upon which its win- 
dows open—were without the charm to me of the delicious Bower 
of Lindaraja, You pass to this, from the Hall of the Two Sisters. 
Its ceiling 1s of open wood-work, and the marble windows, with their 
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columns curdled from the snow, look out on Lindaraja’s garden. Its 
arabesques, of the most choice and graceful patterns, are traced upon 
a ground of blue and crimson, and the tiles, which shine beneath 
them on the walls, are as elaborate and beautiful as painted ivory. 
The presence-chamber illustrates the Mvor’s magnificence: the bower 
tells us the story of his loves. It is not strange that we should like 
the latter best. Few men are kings or hope to be: most men have 
had a Lindaraja, or still hope to have.” 


The volume, from which we have so liberally extracted, 
concludes with some brief comments upon the Spanish 
character. The author is disposed to regard the nation 
with favorable eyes. No stranger, familiar with the glo- 
ries of its ancient literature, and made acquainted with 
the many noble traits of its national character, would do 
otherwise. But it perhaps occurred to the author, as a 
melancholy problem, to determine why it is, that a people 
individually so chivalrous and poetic, hospitable and brave, 
should occupy at this day, in literature and history, the 
place they do. The evils of their government can scarce- 
ly account for it; because the higher we place our esti- 
mate of the national character, the more the continuance 
of the present disordered rule strikes us with wonder. 

Mr. Wallis perceives in the industrial pursuits of cer- 
tain districts an omen of a better day. It may be so. 
But, to our mind, the demonstration is not more perfect, 
than that afforded by equal and superior instances of na- 
tional industry among the Turks. They have also their 
foundries and schools,—their manufacturing establish- 
ments and extensive dock-yards,—their remains of ancient 
power, and their political traditions,—and a traveller, 
equally ingenious, might prophecy from such indications 
a prosperous and honorable future. But we think, that 
in this instance, the judgment of Europe would oppose 
itself to the indulgence of such a hope. 

Mr. Wallis has, we understand, returned to Spain upon 
the business of our government, and we hope that he will 
give, in another volume, his experience of that part of the 
kingdom, which he did not journey through in his former 
tour. 
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Arr. X.—Kewnepy’s Lire or Wirt. 

Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, Attorney General 
of the United States. By Joun P. Keynepy. In two 
volumes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


Brocraruy is certainly one of the most pleasant modes 
for making us acquainted with history. It fixes our atten- 
tion upon a favorite character, and groups the facts of a 
period and a community around him, in a relation, which, 
while it serves more conspicuously to present the leading 
person to our eyes, at the same time contributes to lift 
into importance those minor details in the progress of 
society, which the graver historian, solicitous only of those 
grave events which ostensibly affect a national career, 
would regard as inferior and unworthy. The incidents 
which belong to private life, or to a small community, 
thus derive importance from their influence upon the 
career of a great man, and from the use which he has 
made of them; and an obscure region of country, and the 
smaller narratives of insular communities, the politics of 
a village, or the characteristics of a decaying township 
or city, swell into consequence, when we perceive in what 
large degree they have contributed to mould the charac- 
ter, and stimulate or repress the career, of the author or 
the statesman who has subsequently made himself a name. 
They constitute the back-ground, necessary to the proper 
exhibition of his portrait; and, thus associated with his 
career, they provide us with a body of minor histories, 
such as ultimately furnish the proper material to that 
more philosophic tribe of writers, who find the atmos- 
phere of history in the first appreciation of society. How 
great is the value of this tributary materiel, may be ascer- 
tained by a reference to the use which Macaulay has 
made of it in recent periods. When the tone and temper 
of a community—by which great events in history have 
been evolved—are to be illustrated by the rude inspiration 
of the simple ballad, it is difficult to conceive the full 
value of biography for a similar purpose. The philoso- 
phic historian, passing from the absolute and salient 
events in the progress of a nation, makes his way with 
the biographer to the secluded cottage, and sees at work, 
around the lowly hearth of the peasant, those very influ- 
ences which shape the action of a people. Here he reads, 
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not only the impelling influences which made the peasant 
rise out of the ranks into eminence, goading his ambition, 
and giving character to his genius, but he traces with an 
unerring conviction, and through a thousand phases, the 
secret, silent but imperative impulses which work changes 
and revolutions in the condition of a people, and lead them 
out, from the bonds of feudalism, into a great unrestrain- 
able popular progress. As secondary histories, tributary 
to the proper knowledge of those of nations, are the biog- 
phies of the leading intellects among a people. They 
afford us the best morals of a history, which otherwise 
speaks only through events, when the thought or passion 
of a community has reached its crisis, which demands and 
will have development. They show, perhaps, how this 
thought or passion has been tutored by favorite leaders, 
who represent the moods as well as the necessities of a 
race; how it has wrought upon themselves, and been in 
turn wrought on by them; the community and the oracle 
thus linked in the bonds of a common necessity, which 
leave no doubt of the sympathies of the one being certain 
always for the support of the other. In this, to say no- 
thing of other points of view, biography is undoubtedly 
one of the most grateful, as it is one of the most instruc- 
tive forms for the preparation of history. It shows us the 
inner condition of society. It shows us the people at 
home, and with all their feelings unmasked. There is no 
reason for suspicion or apprehension. The family is under 
the protection of its domestic gods. The doors are closed 
and bolted. The hearth is ablaze. The labor of the day 
is ended; and the bard who chants for them, by the fire- 
side, or the young preacher or politician, who informs them 
by happy contrasts of past and present, of the world 
about or the world within, is in full possession of every 
secret hope or fear, dream or aspiration, of the little 
household. And this little household represents a tribe, 
and the tribe a race or nation. By infallible sympathies 
and instincts, the thought or sentiment which works 
busily in the one family is awakening in the hearts of all, 
so that, when the voice shall summon the sentiment or 
feeling into speech or action, a landsturm follows, and, 
under a common impulse, the nation finds itself arrayed, 
almost unconsciously, fully prepared for a common des- 
tiny, and ranged under a common banner. And this is 
due, not to the laws under which they live, or the influ- 
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ence of the imperial despot who has supposed himself the 
master of their fate, but to the slow, soft, unobtrusive 
operations of an influence which has worked with society 
rather than the laws, which has addressed itself to the 
affections, rather than the fears of men, and building its 
power within the hearts of a people, has made that a 
nature and a faith among them, which despotism with all 
its legions must fail to shake or overthrow. 

Of admirable use and influence among all nations, the 
biographies of favorite individuals are perhaps more pecu- 
liarly valuable in a republic. It is here that man may 
declare and assert himself superior to all conventionali- 
ties. It is here that a people are permitted properly to 
yield faith to their distinguished men. Rising every where 
among the masses, the representative men of a people, 
are free from the restraints of power, and are thus better 
enabled to work upon their sympathies, and become, what 
they were destined by the Deity, not less their teachers 
than their leaders. It is under free institutions that they 
find becoming fields for their own exercise, and unite 
their own with the histories of events and actions. The 
progress is thus more likely to be a successful one, where 
the will of the ruler and the sympathies of the people hap- 
pily co-operate, and we read in the same pages the narra- 
tive of a noble person, and the daily histories of a truth- 
ful people. Perhaps no history is complete which does 
not exhibit this union. Most histories present the ruled 
in a subordinate point of view. They are, in fact, scarce- 
ly beheld at all, in the character of a people. They are 
described only as the levers and the dead weights of au- 
thority. The sovereign or the hero occupies the entire 
progress. The millions whom he sways are only a part 
of the machinery by which his sceptre is upheld, or the 
mechanical agents by which his appetite or his ambition 
is to be gratified. ‘Tools or victims, they are shown to us 
in attitudes and aspects which awaken no interest in their 
behalf; and that they feel at all, is a matter which we 
are rather to infer from what we know of humanity and 
its weaknesses, than from any distinct representation of 
what they are, or achieve, or suffer. We may sometimes 
hear their groans, but these are the groans of a multitude, 
in which we recognize no individuality, and we turn away 
from the crowd in whom we discern no one aspect that 
we know, to the one, conspicuous above all the rest, whom: 
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the historian has chosen to bring out in a relief which 
makes every thing besides subordinate and base. 

This cannot be the case in the history of a republic, 
such as our. Ours is the history of a race rather than of 
individuals. Even when the subject is ostensibly that of 
individuals, the narrative which depicts the career of the 
one, portrays the other as adjuncts and associates rather 
than as slaves or followers. It is for the characteristics 
of the race that the man is made to speak. His reputa- 
tion belongs quite as much to their sympathies as to his 
own will and genius. He has pronounced the decree, but 
it is one which he has found first written on their hearts. 
He leads the progress, but it is one which tbey have pre- 
viously resolved ; and thus it is that in writing the narra- 
tive of his career, you find them inseparable from it. You 
will do but meagre justice to the one without the other. 
His boyhood, his first struggles for position ; his claims to 
a hearing, his voice in counsel ; his exercise of authority, 
all demand an intimate acquaintance with his associates, 
the character and conduct of the society by which he was 
reared, of their wants and feelings; of their habits and 
acquisitions, of all that virtue and quality in the sovl, of 
which the great man is the representative soul and ge- 
nius. And in arepublic, where a race is suffered to speak, 
to feel, and to think, each man independently, the develop- 
ment of a leading mind, and an illustrious career, must 
necessarily develope the most fruitful and instructive his- 
tories of humanity at large. 

It is one of the most encouraging features in the growth 
of our infant literature, that the lives of our leading men 
in all departments of distinction, are beginning to attract so 
much interest among our people. We have been too long 
regardless of these memoirs. How much have we lost, 
which is necessary to our own history, in the deficiency 
of theirs. How bald and meagre are the chronicles in 
relation to those great men of whose traditionary renown 
we so proudly boast. They have left us names and pos- 
sessions, and securities, but, while we enjoy the latter, we 
fail to pronounce with confidence upon the first. In the 
South, where the sparseness of our population, and the 
want of great publishing marts, have tended to lessen our 
efforts and to impair our successes in literature, the re- 
proach lies heavily against us. How many glorious domes- 
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tic histories does Virginia owe to the republic ;* and how 
much larger is the unpaid debt of obligation under, 
which we too supinely rest, in respect to the mighty 
fathers of South-Carolina. Of John Rutledge, second only 
to Patrick Henry as an orator, and eulogized by Henry as 
perhaps the only great orator of the first American Con- 
gresses—a man even more distinguished for his executive 
abilities at a period of the most trying necessity and dan- 
ger to the South—how frail is the record, how imperfect 
the memorials, how few the letters, the speeches, the 
writings, which have been preserved. Of the partisan 
heroes of the revolution in the South, we have literally 
nothing. The lives of Sumter, Moultrie, Pickens, Laurens, 
Mayham, and fifty others—men who would have been re- 
cognized as remarkable in any age, and who were certainly 
the master men in ours, are preserved in tradition or in 
the most imperfect sketches. No noble tribute, no ample 
record, no compact and copious histories do justice to their 
deeds or our histories. Even in more recent periods, 
when the materials for biography might be supposed more 
available, we have suffered the mightiest names among 
us to go unhonored, if not wholly unremembered. What 
more acceptable gift to the South-Carolinian, if not to the 
American people, than a biography of William Lowndes, 
that pure spirit, that perfect patriot, and highly gifted 
statesman? In a short time a vague recollection will be 
all that will remain to us of the loftiest talents, employed 
in the most perilous times, and in the most unselfish man- 
ner, for the good of the republic. Is it wise or virtuous 
that we should suffer this discredit to the great and good 
men who serve us, and maintain our rights, or elevate our 
character. Is it a good policy which forbears to urge 
upon the rising generations such goodly and glorious ex- 
amples? Is it honorable to our own fame that we should 
forbear to put on records, enduring as the eternal hills, the 
proofs of possession in genius, patriotism and talent, which 
furnish our section of the common country with all its 
real capital of character ? 


* How long will Virginia suffer the reproach of having no well written me- 
moir of John Randolph? What citizen of America, unless a Virginian, could 
or should undertake such a memoir; and who better than Beverly Tucker, 
whose genius, kindred with that of Randolph, brimming with his overflow, and 
warm with his fires, has yet been so admirably trained in all the requisites of 
a vigorous classical writer? Let us hope that we shall not need long to ask 
such a question—a question so full of rebuke—either of Tucker or Virginia ! 
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The South has been thus neglectful of its great men in 
afar greater degree than the North. We owe this to 
causes already indicated ; the sparseness of our population, 
purely agricultural, and the want of large capital cities. 
We are paying the penalty of our indifference. Our his- 
tories are slurred over by Yankee historians, the most im- 
portant truths suppressed; our heroes receive but cold 
applauses, and our relative claim to rank with sister States 
is constantly disparaged by false glosses and misrepresen- 
tations, the natural fruit of a custom which leaves to 
jealous rivals or secret enemies to write our books. Much 
of the insolence of northern aggression, at this moment, 
is derived from the conviction, which they owe to their 
false histories, that the South is indebted to them for res- 
cue and protection, in past times, and cannot possibly sus- 
tain itself without them now. In this faith, fanatacism 
may well exult, as the guaranty for those arrogant as- 
sumptions of one section, which are destined irrevocably 
to rend all our ties asunder. 

It is with lively feelings of satisfaction that we discover 
daily proof, however, of a gradual awakening of our peo- 
ple to what is quite as necessary to their safety as their 
fame. The people who show themselves indifferent to 
the deeds and glory of their ancestors, are not likely, in 
the day of exigency to produce sons worthy of their fa- 
thers. The nation which receives its books from the hands 
of other nations, might as well receive its laws from the 
same source; nay, does receive them, since the laws of a 
land are first to be found embodied in its literature. It is 
well for the South, particularly at this moment, when its 
individuality is threatened, that the mind of the people de- 
mands a more intimate knowledge of what is due to its 
public men. It is fortunate that this demand is destined 
to be answered by those who are native and to the man- 
ner born. They only can enter thoroughly into the history 
of the illustrious subject, from sympathies trained in the 
same society, and fashioned by like impulses and laws ; 
and we welcome a life of William Wirt, at the hands of 
John P. Kennedy, as an earnest not only of our desire to 

preserve the memory of distinguished Southrons, but of 
our persuasion that they can scarcely have justice done 
to their worth by any other than the hands of Southrons. 
Shall the warm and generous nature owe the record of 
its virtues, its uncalculating patriotism, its noble self-sac- 
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rifice, its oratory or its valor, to the cold and frigid biog- 
raphies of the unsympathising bigot of another and a too 
hostile region? Shall the story of the lion be written only 
by vaser beasts? And what justice might such a subject 
expect from such an historian. Precisely that which shows 
us a people too virtuous to brave the dangers of a war in 
Mexico, but ready to plunge into its bowels for its treasure 
the moment that the enemy is overcome. Such is the sort 
of picture that the mind of the South has ever had at the 
hands of the writers of New England. 

We turn to Mr. Kennedy’s volumes with real pleasure. 
He was perhaps, of all other Southern writers, the most 
fiitted for his task. Not that there is much likeness be- 
tween the endowments of the subject and the biographer. 
In many distinguishing respects the difference between 
them is decisive and undeniable. As writers they are 
singularly unlike, Wirt’s style being excessively florid, 
and elaborately finished, while that of Kennedy is stern, 
direct, forcible rather than elegant, and marked, seeming- 
ly, by a careful avoidance of excess and ormament. It 
is sometime disfigured by carelessness from which Wirt 
would no doubt have suffered excessive annoyance. 
There were corresponding differences in the character of 
their separate minds, quite as marked as these. As a lit- 
erary man, Wirt was an essayist; Kennedy a groupist. 
The one preferred the didactic; the other prefers the dra- 
matic ; Wirt luxuriated in a sketch, where Kennedy would 
have employed himself in a story; the one would have 
aimed at graceful limnings of society ; the other succeeds 
best in bold broad portraits of character. As lawyers, 
both, Wirt strove to rise in argument into eloquence, while 
the care of Kennedy was to absorb his eloquence in his 
argument. 

But, as our sympathies with one another depend rather 
upon inequalities and opposition than direct unison in the 
quality of our minds and the character of our sentiments, 
so is it quite in accordance with the genius of Kennedy 
that he should become the biographer of Wirt. He had 
learned to admire his eloquence without seeking its imi- 
tation. He could delight in the pleasant sketch or essay 
of his friend, while preferring to exercise his own mind 
in more ambitious and more exacting departments. He 
could appreciate justly the characteristics of another’s 
mind, though his own may be in direct antagonism with 
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them ; and was not the less genial in his admiration, be- 
cause his own tastes might conduct himself into fields of 
sterner and severer exercise. Indeed, it is one of the distin- 
guishing traits of talent, that it seeks repose from its own 
exercises, by resting its eyes frequently upon the works of 
its neighbors. We are refreshed by the novel employments 
of another, and go back to our task with a zeal rather 
heightened by an occasional offering at the shrines of a rival 
attribute. Where the dissimilarity of taste and occupa- 
tion is great, there is doubtless something in the character 
of the writer himself to compel our sympathies. There 
are mental tasks, which the intellect will pursue steadily 
and with all its energy and strength, but without enliven- 
ing, or affecting the heart in any way, and this, in all 
such cases, becomes doubtless the property of friendship 
and society. The lawyer who wages forensic war under 
the stiumlus of argument or an impressive fee.—or the 
politician who works upon a financial or statistical report, 
may expend all their intellectual powers in those labors, 
without being required to take them to their sympathies 
or affections ;—and he who, as rival lawyer, or hostile 
politician, might combat argument and report with equal 
vigor and ability, may well embrace his antagonist at the 
domestic hearth, with a warmth and love not a whit im- 
paired by the sharp encounter of their mutual wits. 

But the best proof in behalf of Mr. Kennedy as biog- 
rapher of Wirt, is the manner in which he has performed 
his task. The qualities which contribute to the success 
of the novelist are some of them, among the essentials of 
the biographer. The discrimination and appreciation of 
character, is among the first, and this demands a nice 
and instinctive capacity to pierce the veil of convention, 
and those usual artifices which men employ for their pro- 
tection from a too earnest gaze of the inquisitive, and 
frequently envious world in which they move. This is 
one of the most essential faculties of the writer of fiction ; 
and its exercise becomes doubly necessary in the elucida- 
tion of that character which does not so much live in the 
world’s eye, by its actions, as by the quiet spell with which 
it informs and guides a race, from the solitary walks of 
the student. Literary men have, in fact, two natures, 
and to discern betwixt the two, to ascertain what are the 
possessions of the intellectual and what those of the 
moral man—in how much the one belong to his art, and 
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the other to his nature—increases the difficulty of the bi- 
ographer and requires a native faculty of grasp, which, 
the master of fiction possesses, and which disdains, as it 
does not need, the slow processes of induction. 

In the possession of this character for the happy analysis | 
of character, and practiced in its use, Mr. Kennedy might 
safely approach the subject whom he had learned to es- 
teem. Personally intimate with Mr. Wirt, as well in the 
private walks of society, as at the bar, he had learned to 
estimate his amiableness of temper, his joyous and gen- 
erous nature, and the graceful beauties of his mind. No 
man might more readily than himself discern the weak- 
nesses of such a character as that of Wirt. He, Mr. 
Kennedy, has not been deceived by them—he has not been 
betrayed by his personal associations, into mistaking these 
weaknesses for virtues. Perhaps, in fact, in spite of all 
his sympathies, Mr. Kennedy might be assumed to be one 
of the severest of his critics. In the mind of the biogra- 
pher there is little room for the toleration of mere infirm- 
ities. We should judge the intellect of Mr. Kennedy to 
be a strict and exacting one; perpetually at war with his 
sympathies, and perpetually counselling distrust where 
his affections would counsel confidence. With all his 
fancy, and his natural love of fiction—with all the ne- 
cessity that prevails in the pursuit of an art which, over 
all requires geniality, there is that about the mind of Mr. 
Kennedy which constantly suggests the idea of a calm, 
practical judgment, keen in its criticism and excessively 
slow to faith. He is thus, perhaps, one of the best of bi- 
ographers for such a writer and public speaker, as was 
Wirt,—a speaker and writer with whom fancy was a gift 
perpetually beguiling him from the harder aspects of his 
labor, and with whom to clothe a thought in fine externals 
was a more grateful task than to probe it to its core, and 
test its soundness by a searching scrutiny, before according 
an eye to its route loveliness. When we recognize in Mr. 
Kennedy, in addition to this habit of analysis, a just and 
well balanced mind, great good sense, an agreeable judg- 
ment, and a clear manly style, we shall probably have 
accorded to him as many of the qualities of a good writer 
of biography, as are apt to be found in the possession of 
any individual. 

The claims of William Wirt to the honors of biography 
are indisputable. For a long season, he occupied a rank 
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among the first of American orators and writers. His 
rank as a writer is one that we may now settle without 
great difficulty. At the time when he distinguished him- 
self as the writer of the ‘British Spy,’ it was not so easy 
to arrive at a decision. Then, our country had but little 
authorship of any kind, and in the department of the es- 
say, that class of writing in which Wirt’s chief excel- 
lencies lay as a literary man, there was but a single 
writer who had arrived at any distinction. Dennie was 
called, by a great stretch of critical courtesy, the Ameri- 
can Addison. This epithet was not significant of any 
national peculiarity on the part of the author thus distin- 
guished, He was a respectable imitator of the quiet, 
easy style and manner of Addison—nothing more—and 
he was an American. His writings are now but little 
read and less remembered. It was in a similar field that 
Wirt achieved his first successes. His attempts were not 
ambitious ones—they were not planned with deliberation 
nor elaborated with any great care. They were in fact 
rather loose and unpretending, almost effortless sketches, 
of society, in which, though by no means harsh or even 
satirical, our author contrived to give offence. His por- 
traitures, drawn with a free, though not a censorious hand, 
were ungrateful to the amour propre, of certain of their 
subjects ; and society was disposed for a season to resent 
the liberties of one who was comparatively a stranger. 
Wirt had written in obedience to his impulses. His 
sketches were then, as his correspondence subsequently 
became, the medium by which he gave employment to a 
fancy which was readily pleased or excited by the salient 
in the aspects around him. He wrote for relief from the 
labors of a profession, from which he frequently seems to 
have desired to escape. His was a taste for literature 
rather than a passion. It was well for him, perhaps, that 
it never became a passion. With all his endowments, 
we are not prepared to suppose that, with any degree of 
devotion, he could ever have acquired any permanent or 
high position as an author. The “ British Spy” if pub- 
lished for the first time in our day, would provoke no sen- 
sations. Its celebrity was due, in a great degree, to the 
freshness of his materials, and to the dearth of original 
literature in the counjry. It betrayed grace, and taste, 
and fancy, but it was a volume of surfaces. The author 
was sketchy and sometimes spirited, but not profound. 
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It was not within his province to pierce society to the core, 
and reveal the secret causes from which it took its outward 
aspects. His philosophies were not deep, nor were his 
speculations bold and striking. His style was not with- 
out its charm, though wanting also in originality, and it 
seems to us to have been much better in these sketches 
than his more ambitious efforts in after periods. It was 
certainly better than in his elaborate orations ;—though, 
perhaps, not superior to that of his correspondence con- 
tained in these volumes. 

The “Life of Patrick Henry” was an achievement of 
more effort and much less success. It did not seize upon 
the sympathies of the country. It failed to make any 
decided impression ; and, at this day, would be pronounced 
a failure. The reputation of “ Henry” was traditional. 
His name had fastened upon the memories of men, con- 
juring up, at its very mention, a long career of audacious 
patriotism and inspiring eloquence. His voice had moved 
senates to rebellion, and stirred up the spirit of a nation 
as with the sound of a trumpet bringing on the charge. To 
prepare such a history as should answer the expectations 
which such a reputation must inevitably excite, was be- 
yond the compass of any ordinary genius, and required 
the possession of the most ample materials. In this re- 
spect, the resources afforded to Mr. Wirt, and available 
after the most diligent research, were exceedingly few 
and unsatisfactory. It is painful to reflect upon the fre- 
quency of this deficiency of material, in the biographies 
of great orators and lawyers. How little do the remains 
of Pitt, Fox and Sheridan, serve to illustrate the wondrous 
successes which they are known to have achieved. How 
poor and flat, after their traditional reputation, are the 
very speeches by which this reputation was secured. So 
much of the success of the speech depends upon the per- 
sonal bearing of the speaker, his eye, his look, his action, 
the modulation of his accents and the free, speaking play 
of his muscles, that, after all, any effort to sustain the 
fame of such an orator as Henry, bold, keen, vivacious, 
full of action and terribly earnest, must probably prove 
unfortunate. We are reminded of what Desmosthenes 
describes as the first and second and last requisites of ora- 
tory ;—action, consisting in the comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic command of voice and thought, bearing and sen- 
timent, an unwonted courage and singular appropriate- 
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ness. The eye and arm of the orator, with a language 
of their own, give vitality and emphasis to the simplest 
matter from his lips, and when this matter is singularly 
appropriate to the occasion, and when the physical action 
accords with the matter, the perfection of successful elo- 
quence is found. No one who has ever heard such a 
speaker as George McDuffie—who seems to us more 
completely than any we have ever had the good fortune 
to hear, to embody the idea which we have formed of the 
great Athenian orator—will need to be told how much 
depends upon the living gesture, the sudden swell and the 
flood-tide of utterance, the voluminous and aggregated 
thunders of an aroused and indignant patriotism, and the 
electric transition of voice and manner, all in intimate 
unison with the varying import of the language. The 
characteristics of Henry were of this sort. The idea 
truthful, and instantly felt by the audience, yet totally 
unexpected; the rapid passing from earnest and deep 
passion, to the keen and bitter sarcasm; the fearless 
action, so full of a natural abandon, which seems utterly 
forgetful of self; and that all-gathering glance of the eye, 
which each thrilled spectator seems to feel addressed par- 
ticularly to himself; these are the secrets of his success, 
beyond the reach of art, the graces and the tones, the fires 
and the glance, which betray a present inspiration, of 
which the speaker alone is unconscious ; how should these 
be available to the biographer—how shall words convey, 
how shall language from other than inspired lips, avail 
for a portraiture of those powers which are as sharp, as 
bright, as subtle and as dazzling in their play as the sum- 
mer lightning, with all its concomitants of storm and 
thunder! The renown of the orator, like that of the 
actor, must always, we fear, particularly in the instances 
most renowned, depend upon tradition—upon those mem- 
ories of men, whose hearts have been shaken, and whose 
blood has been roused beyond propriety, in their own de- 
spite, by action that seems to speak, and by overwhelming 
bursts of thought and passion, that seem to have been 
born with wings. 

But even had Mr. Wirt been in possession of the most 
ample materials for the life of Patrick Henry, he does not 
seem to us the proper person to have written it. From 
all that we can learn of the peculiar characteristics of 
Henry, we can conceive of no person whose style of ora- 
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tory was so different as that of the subject and of his biog- 
rapher. Beauty was the aim of the one, as power was 
the attribute of the other. In Wirt, the graceful and the 
fanciful constituted the charm of the speaker—in the other, 
vehemence, force, earnestness, intensity. The one was 
playful, the other terrible. The one was solicitous always 
of the costume of his thoughts; the other thought only of 
the thoughts themselves. Wirt never seems entirely to for- 
get that it is Wirt who is speaking. Henry seems entirely 
to forget that fact in the overwhelming necessities of the 
occasion. The one was ornate, the other simple; the one 
pleasing, the other commanding. Wirt could play like 
the kitten; but the play of Henry was that of the tiger. 
It left its marks behind it. Not that Henry was disdainful 
of the amenities of the orator. He could insinuate the 
claims of his argument by the most persuasive methods. 
These methods he employed as preliminaries, and found 
his way to the favor of his audience before he rose to 
those passionate efforts of the mind, which finally took 
by storm the sympathies, the approaches, to which were 
so gentle and unobtrusive. In this faculty of first insinu- 
ating his objects before asserting them, lay, perhaps, the 
only feature of his victory in which it resembled that of 
Mr. Wirt. The latter was too considerate of his auditors 
ever to challenge their apprehensions. The sympathies 
of his moral nature so completely informed his mind that 
it never showed itself quite able so to throw off its re- 
straints as to make him heedless of all things but his sub- 
ject. Indeed, we fail to perceive in Wirt that full sympa- 
thy with his subject, at any time, as to make him careless 
of its decoration, or hisown. From his excessive love of 
beauty, and his elaborate finish, we are led frequently to 
suspect his earnestness, even where the occasion most de- 
manded it. Take, for example, the argument on Burr’s 
trial, to the fame of which, so far as the reader is concerned, 
Mr. Wirt owes, perhaps, his highest distinctions. Now, 
the speaker, on this occasion, either believed Burr to be 
guilty of a great crime, or he did not. That he did believe 
him guilty, we are to infer from the fact that he not only 
argued to prove him guilty, but he did this through pro- 
cesses of most extreme painstaking professionally, and 
art. He professed to believe the alleged offences of the 
criminal, and he toiled for his conviction. The case was 
one of aggravated offence, to the institutions, if not to the 
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laws of his country; and the moral odour of Burr was of 
a sort readily to confirm whatever impressions there might 
be of force and plausibility in the evidence urged against 
him. If Mr. Wirt really believed this evidence, and was 
duly impressed with the extent of the defendant’s guilt, 
we might naturally look for a vehement power in his elo- 
quence strictly proportioned to his sense of the crime, and 
his detestation of the criminal. We should see such an ex- 
hibition of indignation, such a torrent of denunciation, 
such a keen and terrible rending of his prey, with such 
directness of stroke and shock, as should thrill the hearers 
and make the supposed offender, like Festus before the elo- 
quence of Paul, tremble himself, even if innocent, as if 
with the conviction of his own guilt. Patrick Henry would 
at such a moment, have found neither time nor mood for 
sporting or toying with his subject. He would not have 
shown his solicitude about the graces of his speech, nor 
stopped to pluck from his pathway, in his progress to the 
conflict, the pretty flowers that adorned the way. Yet of 
this famous trial, and of Wirt’s share, as assistant counsel 
in the case, what remains to us? What does the public 
remember of his speech but the fanciful picture of Blan- 
nerhassett’s Island. This much elaborated passage seems 
to us to convey a full and just idea of the extreme solici- 
tude of the orator’s mind, after beauty merely, the graces 
of an ornate style, and the decorations of a happy fancy ; 
and such exhibitions at such a time and on such an occa- 
sion seem, in some degree, to belittle the subject. It would 
seem that Wirt was not able to rise to the necessity, and 
to illustrate its characteristics in his extreme solicitude 
after his own. He shows himself the petit maitre rather 
than the indignant representative of an outraged nation 
and of its violated laws. Pretty and graceful, sweet and 
picturesque, as the passage is, per se, it seems feeble and 
puerile, almost flippant and offensive, in the relation in 
which we find it. It was the work of a calm, if not cold 
artist, himself totally unexcited, conceiving in his studio, 
such an array of contrasts, as would show the offender in 
his most hideous aspects to the spectators. It did not show 
that Wirt’s own indignation was aroused. It showed his 
art busy simply to impress his audience with the spells and 
graces of his oratory. He himself did not dart upon the 
enemy to destroy, as must have been the case with the 
orator, had he felt deeply or earnestly what he strove to 
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impress upon others ; and we feel that, when he paints the 
Eden of Blannerhasset, and Burr, as the serpent penetrating 
into it with guile and death, his horror is not sufficiently 
great to prevent him from the exercise of all his ingenuity 
in the delineation of the most perfect contrast, and the 
happy opposition of hues and colors the most fanciful. 

Yet in thus expressing ourselves in regard to the ora- 
tory of Wirt, on this occasion, we must not be understood 
as disparaging his argument, the logical clearness and 
ingenuity of his intellect, or the general excellence of his 
endowments and acquisitions as a lawyer. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Kennedy is a safe authority, and to his pages we 
refer the reader. The two chapters which he assigns to 
Burr’s trial in these volumes, afford a happy specimen of 
the whole work, full without unnecessary matter, and 
affording a fair idea of the whole case, its merits, and the 
arguments on either side. Had we space it would give 
us great pleasure to copy those pages into our own. 

It is, perhaps, somewhat remarkable that a man of the 
popular endowments of Wirt, with his talents as a man, 
and his profession as a lawyer, should have had so small 
a share in the politics of the country. His career but 
slightly mingles with the events of his time. He belongs 
in small degree to history, and in his connection with it 
takes no position. Indeed, in the one most conspicuous 
political event of his life, that of his nomination to the 
Presidency as the candidate of the Anti-Masons, his atti- 
tude is neither graceful nor impressive. His biographer 
touches this portion of his subject with a light and cau- 
tious hand. It is by no means a grateful topic. To have 
lent himself to the entreaties of a small faction, whose 
organization was due in all probility to a miserable false- 
hood, and which sought to make the Chief Magistracy of 
this great country turn wholly upon the question of Ma- 
sonry, was certainly a monstrous blunder, the fruit, un- 
questionably, of that vanity which was Wirt’s principal 
weakness, and which could not reject the lure of a mere 
nomination to the Presidency, with little or no prospect of 
success. In the case of a people, so earnest and impul- 
sive as the American, third parties can never maintain a 
prolonged existence ; they invariably disappear, merged 
in one or other of the leading parties of the country, on 
the approach of an election. Besides, there was nothing 
in itself by which the Anti-Masonic party could be com- 
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mended to Mr. Wirt. He was not one of their number, 
and his mind readily rejected the absurd idea of referring 
such an office as that of the Presidency, to such a princi- 
ple as that which led to the organization of the Anti- 
Masons. Besides, Wirt was selected as a member of the 
Whig Convention, and his own preferences was expressed 
for Mr. Clay, as the most proper person to fill the chair of 
Chief Magistrate. That he should have been persuaded 
out of his propriety, and against his better sense, to lend 
himself to an organization with whose objects he could 
not sympathize—whose objects were so inferior and un- 
worthy—seduced by a lure, which was only upon the sur- 
face—which could not, by any possibility, bring forth any 
real fruits—can be ascribed to nothing else than that 
childish vanity which we assume to have been the worst 
weakness of our subject. Mr. Kennedy speaks of him as 
having been “forced by circumstances” to take part in 
politics, and what he says may be construed to include 
this candidacy for the Presidency, as among the conse- 
quences of this array of circumstances. But we are not 
prepared to see any proof to this effect. In Mr. Wirt’s 
situation we do not see the necessity for any such novel 
involvement, on his part, in the politics of the time, or of 
parties, placing himself in new relations late in life, and 
compelling sacrifices at sixty, which he was reluctant to 
make at thirty-five. The condition of the country called 
for no such sacrifices. His own position scarcely allowed 
of them. His private fortune was not such as to render 
such a step advisable, and his previous avoidance of poli- 
tics was conclusive against the impertinence which would 
drag him into the meshes of party against the stomach of 
his sense. But self-esteem readily persuades us against 
our better reason, where the lure which is promised it is 
superior in temptation to any which have yet been dis- 
played before its eyes; and the Anti-Masons looking 
about for a man of eminence, who could bring them some 
capital of character, found in Wirt a facile instrument, 
and discredited him by a most wretched defeat. His apo- 
logy for accepting this nomination, as made to his best 
friends, was Jame enough. He had no time to consult 
them—he was hurried for an answer,—and he was told 
by “members of the Convention”—“ gentlemen of the 
first respectability ”—that “they had a right to command 
the services of any citizen, and that, as a patriot, ] could 
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not refuse.” Such self-delusion—if there were any self- 
delusion—could deceive nobody. But the “gentlemen of 
the first respectability” also told him that “they already 
had four hundred thousand votes and would be able to 
carry the election,” and patriotism was readily persuaded 
under such assurances. 

On the acceptance, by Mr. Rush, of the mission to Eng- 
land, Mr. Munroe called Wirt to the office of Attorney 
General. In this office he acquitted himself of his duties 
with ability and distinction. Jt was during his term of 
office—indeed, shortly after his acceptance of it, that the 
Attorney General became a cabinet department, and the 
Attorney General was required to reside at Washington. 
In this new field, he was brought more conspicuously 
before the eyes of the people, and he bore himself with 
an equal sense of what was due to the nation and him- 
self. His duties were those of a rare responsibility, and 
he approached the pertormance with a just appreciation 
of their large importance. His labors were excessive 
and unremitting. Jt was a somewhat peculiar merit with 
him, that the brilliancy of his natural endowments, and 
the possession of nice tastes and a grateful fancy did not 
lessen his industry. He was not averse to labor. He 
could buckle to his tasks with that hearty zeal, without 
which most labors must be undertaken in vain. He put 
his department in admirable order. He performed his 
duties with great diligence and perfect success ; and his 
opinions were generally recognized as those of a lawyer, 
whose natural parts and indefatigable studies afforded a 
just claim to speak in the language of authority. Asa 
lawyer, he encountered with honor to himself the renowned 
William Pinkney, and others who, perhaps, were not un- 
worthy of a like renown. His rivalry with Pinkney, 
which was brief, and no ways conclusive of their relative 
pretensions, was manly and honorable. It does not seem 
to have been at all marked with those jealousies and ani- 
mosities which too much discredit the collisions of ordi- 
nary men. Wirt’s eulogy upon Pinkney, contained in his 
letters, is in honorable proof of great abilities of the one 
and the genial admiration of the other. 

Dismissing the political and professional history of our 
subject—for a moment at least—we return to his literary 
carecr, not so much with the view to its discussion, but 
that we may advert to some of the criticisms upon his 
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life of Henry. This work was handled with some asperi- 
ty by the North American Review. It will of course, be 
understood as quite unreasonable that a Southern author 
of a Southern book,—and that book the memoir of a great 
Southern statesman,—should expect much favor or sym- 
pathy from a New-England tribunal. In that region, the 
effort has been incessant to monopolize all the capital of 
fame and credit which belongs to the nation at large, and 
the unflagging industry and ingenuity with which this ob- 
ject has been pursued would be a subject of just appro- 
bation, if it could be reconciled either with decency or 
justice. One of the causes of complaint of the Northern 
critic, in relation to the life of Patrick Henry, arose from 
a claim set forth by Wirt in behalf of his subject, that he 
(Henry) had given the first impulse to the ball of the 
revolution. Mr. Kennedy properly remark that “it is 
difficult to assign such an exclusive agency to any 
one man in the colonies.” He is undoubtedly right. 
The great truths of the world—the vital principles which 
affect the destinies of nations,—are never perilled by the 
providence which accords them both to the exclusive 
keeping of any individual. They are too precious to hu- 
manity to be subjected to the caprices of an individual 
mind or temper—to his controlling selfishness—to his 
fluctuations of purpose—to his infirmities of heart or 
body. They are planted broadcast upon the face of em- 
pires, and spring up simultaneously in every precinct 
where a rcae is found in possession of an active intelli- 
gence and is resolute in the cause of progress. It is one 
of the remarkable proofs in behalf of the American revo- 
lution, of its propriety and necessity, that in all the colo- 
nies there were to be found, almost at the same moment, 
leading minds, fully informed as to the great principles 
which demanded the struggle, capable of the great argu- 
ment, and earnest even to intensity in setting it forth, at 
the peril of the halter and the sword. Yet was there, at 
first, but little concert among the several sections. The 
American colonies, by a natural policy of the northern 
country, were discouraged from much communion, and 
from any mutual action in politics. That there should be 
found among them almost at the beginning, not one 
but many, well informed and exigent minds to which the 
whole argument was familiar, and who breathed one com- 
mon sentiment, might be held sufficiently to prove the 
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truth of the assertion that there was, and could be no mo- 
nopoly by any single region of the claim to the originating 
of the movement. That the first overt issue was made in 
New-England was due to the simple fact that this was 
the only region that had conspicuously begun to show 
itself in rivalry with the trade and manufactures of the 
mother country. The principles of the revolution and the 
sentiment of independence, had their birth throughout the 
land at a period quite as early in every quarter as that ; 
and were as well understood, in all their relations, quite 
as thoroughly as soon. 

But our North American critics were not prepared to 
make any such concession. The claim of Wirt for Henry, 
as having first set the ball in motion, was superseded by 
another, made in behalf of James Otis. Henry is repre- 
sented only as treading in the footsteps of Otis, and we 
are sorry to perceive that Mr. Kennedy, in some degree, 
appears to admit the justice of this assertion. The argu- 
ment is inconclusive, and he himself meets it measurably. 
But something is overlooked in the discussion. We do 
not keep in mind the difference in the facility of utter- 
ance between a people almost wholly commercial and 
another almost wholly agricultural. The voice which 
speaks in Boston is at once heard. ‘That which utters 
itself, however powerfully and originally, in Virginia or 
Carolina, is slow to reach the confines of a sister State ; 
and the South, satisfied too commonly with having done the 
work, has never shown that eager avidity in gathering up 
the rewards andthe applauses, which seems to be the pre- 
vailing solicitude in colder and more calculating regions. 
Mr. John Adams tells us that Henry, speaking to himself, 
when told of Joseph Hooley’s opinion that the Americans 
would have to fight, declared himself of “that man’s mind ;” 
but that would be sorry logic that should assume from 
this that Henry had never before conceived such a thought, 
or expressed such a sentiment himself. In expressing our 
concurrence with an opinion, we by no means convey the 
idea that such an opinion comes to us as a novelty ; and all 
that we know of Henry, of his career and character, 
would seem to show that such a sentiment might be more 
naturally expected from his lips than from any other per- 
son in the country. We allude to this point only to regret 
that Mr. Kennedy has shown himself so forbearing in the 
discussion of this claim of the separate sections, with the 
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ever grasping pretensions of our puritan neighbors. We 
might concede to them, at the beginning—we cannot do 
so to the close—of the revolution, an equal promptness and 
determination with the South to resist the exactions of 
Great Britain, and in the assertion of our independence ; 
but neither justice nor self-respect can possibly require 
more. That New England should have been the first field 
of conflict was due to the fact that her more selfish inte- 
rests were more immediately in issue. It was her shoe 
and hat manufactures, her manufactures and shipping 
that were endangered, and in the defence of which she 
had the art to persuade other colonies, whose interests 
were not involved, and for which she did not care a straw, 
to take up arms, and engage in a contest which she was 
the first to abandon, almost as soon as the British armies 
had left her precincts. Properly read, and there is no his- 
tory so marked with selfishness, and exclusive, in any sec- 
tion of the Union, as that of Massachusetts and the New 
England States. 

While acting as Attorney General of the United States, 
Wirt wrote, for the imformation of his family, a memoir 
of his family. His biographer says of this production, 
that it “runs over the first ten years of the author’s child- 
hood. It is a homely, warmhearted remembrance of a 
simple time, sketched with a lively pencil, by one who 
never lost sight, in the growth*of a brilliant fame, of his 
obligations to those who watched his first steps and pro- 
tected his earliest infancy.” We make an extract which 
illustrates Wirt’s familiar and best manner as an Essayist ; 
lively without affectation, and mostly free from the am- 
bitious ornament which is usually found in his more ela- 
borate essays. Wirt, we may mention, was born in Bla- 
densburg, in 1772. He was accordingly about eight years 
old at the period of the following anecdote. 


“ Before I left Bladensburg to reside in it no more, which happen- 
ed in my seventh year, another event occurred which rests vividly 
upon my recollection, This was the passage of Lee’s Legion through 
the village. I presume this occurred when Lee was detached from 
the north to support General Greene in the South. I remember the 
Jong line of cavalry in the street, the large beautiful horses and fine 
looking men in uniform, and a particular individual who was pointed 
out to me as a relation to my family. His hair was loose, long, 
black and frizzled, and flowed over his broad shoulders, sweeping 
down to his saddle. General Lee, whom J knew well in aftertimes, 
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has repeatedly mentioned this individual to me as an officer (a sub- 
altern, perhaps) of great merit; which fixes the fact that the cav- 
alry I saw was of Lee’s Legion. It extended along the street until 
the head of the column had turned the corner at the lower, the 
southern, extremity of the villayc, before the rear came in view :—a 
spectacle well calculated to fill the imagination, and stamp itself 
deeply on the memory of a boy of my age. 

“Tt must have been at the same time that a body of infantry of 
the Continental army, was in Bladensburg,—perhaps, also, a part of 
Lee’s Legion. There was among them a doctor whose name, it 
strikes me, I have heard mentioned as a surgeon in Lee’s corps. The 
only thing, in the way of rebuke, I recollect to have ever received 
from my dear mother, was occasioned by an incident connected with 
these troops. The continual musters of militia in Bladensburg, with 
the drum and fife, had made me a drummer from a period so early 
that I have no recollection of its commencement. My ear was nat- 
urally good, and I was a singer for the amusement of company from 
the time that I could speak, and perhaps sooner. The accuracy of 
my ear and my imitative propensity kept me drumming on the tables 
and on the floors and singing the common marches of the time, 
with such directness and dexterity that it attracted the attention of 
others. An old gentleman whose name I cannot now recall, drew 
out of his bosom one day, a pair of small drumsticks, which he had 
had made for me and painted blue, and gave them to me as a pres- 
ent. I had no drum, but with these sticks I pursued my drumming 
exercise with such effect that I could soon beat time as accurately as 
any drummer in the army. ‘This was the state of my proficiency 
when the troops aforesaid marched through Bladensburg. Pushing 
and peering about them, I found myself one day at the baker's, in 
a room where the soldiers were drinking, and where there were 
drums and fifes in plenty. The baker was a merry-hearted man, and 
upon seeing me, had «drum and fife paraded, and the drumsticks 
put into my hands, | set to beating, with the accompaniment of the 
fife too. It was iy first exhibition, I performed with so much ani- 
mation and success that the soldiers were astounded. The drum 
head was soon covered with as many pieces of silver coin and pen- 
nies as filled both my hands. It was on oceasion of my carrying 
these home in triumph, that my honored and beloved mother gave 
me a rebuke against taking money presents, which fashioned my 
character in that particular for life.” 


This fragment of autobiography ends with the eleventh 
year of the subject, and his present biographer resumes 
the history from this point, using, with other and fresh 
materials, a sketch written by Mr. Cruse, of Baltimore. 
Wirt’s first efforts in literature seem to have been in verse- 
making’ Mr. Kennedy remarks upon the poetical tend- 
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ency of his mind, the “somewhat prominent predomi- 
nance of his imagination, and the alacrity with which he 
was ever ready to digress from the actual to the ideal of 
life.” We should like to quote the Sensible remarks of 
our author, in this connection upon desultory reading, but 
they would lead us aside too greatly from our narrative. 
At thirteen, Wirt’s first verses were written, and they were 
satirical. They are not preserved, and we may suppose, 
that as the victim smarted under the lash, they were the 
very passable doggerels of a very clever boy. Our author 
did not long struggle in the service of the muses. He 
next becomes a private tutor in the family of Ninian Ed- 
wards, with whom he studied law at the same time, “ With 
much to justisfy an augury of success at the bar,” says 
our biographer, “he had also some drawbacks. He was 
shy and timid in any exhibition of himself. His enunci- 
ration was thick and indistinct, marked by a nervous 
rapidity of utterance. Both of these may be regarded as 
great embarrassments in the way of a profession which 
requires the utmost intrepidity of self possession, and 
whose outward and visible manifestation exists more in 
round, clear and dauntless speech, than in any other attri- 
bute by which it can be known.” Under the training of 
Edwards these difficulties were overcome. But the stu- 
dent’s health began to suffer, and he was persuaded to 
make a journey to Georgia on horseback, for relief. The 
result was realized as anticipated. He returned to Ma- 
ryland in improved condition, but only to remove from 
that State to Virginia, where he commenced the practice 
of law. His library, at this period, suggests some ludi- 
crous ideas in regard to the occult and profound nature of 
a young lawyer’s studies at this period, a copy of Black- 
stone, was sandwiched between Don Quixotte and Tris- 
tram Shandy, and on this slender capital he commenced 
his labour, for the acquisition of hoecake and bacon. His 
first case was due to the liberality of a friend who shared 
it with him, in which he showed himself spirited and clever, 
and gained a sort of triumph. His “enunciation,” how- 
ever, says his biographer, “ was still defective, it was con- 
fused and hurried ;” though “his voice, when undisturbed 
by that timidity which deprived him of his command over 
it, was rich and melodious.” Among his advantages, we 
must not omit to mention that his person and manners 
were very prepossessing, and his temper companionable 
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and well calculated to make him friends» »“ Those who 
knew Wirt in that day, were accustomed to speak of him 
as a gay and happy companion, careless somewhat of the 
labor of his profession, and more disposed to cultivate the 
congenial pleasures of good fellowship than to pursue, by 
any painful toil, the road to fame.” He grew wise enough 
subsequently, to esteem the law in its true character, as 
the most exacting of all mistresses, who will neither suffer 
the neglect of a votary, nor wink upon his /iazsons with 
another. 

In Albemarle county, where he settled, it was his good 
fortune to make many friends, among them Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Barbour. Here, at twenty-five, he 
married Miss Gilmer ; and here it was that his social tem- 
perament, and genial susceptibilities, conducted him to the 
verge of a great danger, that of dissipation. For a time, 
the imputation against him was that of too readily yield- 
ing himself to the seductions of a rather dangerous hos- 
pitality, which led him insensibly into the excesses which 
quite too much distinguished the society of that day and 
region. His biographer, who frankly states these particu- 
lars, and does not seek to extenuate them, at the same 
time rescues his subject from the harsh and slanderous 
exaggerations which would have rendered criminal and 
brutal those indulgences of Wirt, which were only mo- 
mentary failings and the frivolities of a season. Wirt 
succeeded in shaking off the tempter, and rising fairly 
from the wallow, into which, if he fell for a moment, he 
had too much real manhood to suffer himself to linger in 
it, or to love it. We should like to give some glimpses 
of the pleasant and able circle into which Mr. Kennedy 
introduces us in Albemarle, but we dare not risk quota- 
tion, not knowing where to end. For these pleasant 
scenes and circles we must refer the reader to the volumes. 
A prophecy of James Barbour, at this period, is worth 
noticing, because of the singular realization of the pre- 
diction in all respects. “ You, Dabney,” (Carr) said he, 
“have indulged a vision of judicial eminence. You shall 
be gratified, and shall hold a seat on the Bench of the 
Court of Appeals. Your future historian (Wirt) shall 
conduct you to the Attorney Generalship of the United 
States, where you shall have harder work to do than 
making bombastic speeches in the woods of Albemarle. 
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As for myself, I shall be content to take my seat in the 
Senate of the United States.” 

In 1799, in the midst of a season of great domestic fe- 
licity, Wirt had the misfortune to lose his wife. This 
led to religious impressions which ripened into a full con- 
viction of christian duty, and brought to his mind, a full 
sense of christian consolation. Soon after he was elected 
Clerk of the House of Delegates of Virginia, an office of 
respectability, and of emoluments which were not un- 
worthy his consideration—an office, besides, having many 
uses for a lawyer and a politician, in the training which 
necessarily ensues upon its duties. It brought Wirt into 
familiar acquaintance with most of the leading minds 
of the State,—Giles, Taylor of Carolina, and Nicholas 
being members of the Legislature. The period was one 
of great importance, the famous resolutions of ninety- 
eight having passed at a previous session. Wirt held this 
post during three sessions. In the first of these periods, 
he was brought conspicuously before the public as the 
counsel for Callender, tried for libel, a well known case, 
the first prosecution tried under the Sedition Law. The 
narrative of this trial is worth selection, and affords a 
very fair sample of Mr. Kennedy’s manner in this bi- 
ography. 


“The counsel for Calender were George Hay and Philip Norborne 
Nicholas, both young men holding a most respectable position at the 
Richmond bar. Wirt was associated with them in the cause, and 
was the youngest lawyer of the three. The case seems to have been 
a clear one, and Callender was convicted. In the impeachment of 
Judge Chase, some five years later, before the Senate of the United 
States, it was charged against him, in reference to this trial, that his 
conduct during the whole course of it was marked “by manifest in- 
justice, partiality and intemperance.” Among the specifications to 
sustain this charge were the following: 

‘In the use of unusual, rude and contemptuous expressions to- 
wards the prisoner’s counsel, and in insinuating that they wished to 
excite the public fears and indignation, and to produce that insubor- 
dination to law to which the conduct of the judge did, at the same 
time, manifestly tend. 

‘In repeated and vexatious interruptions of the said counsel, on 
the part of the said judge, which at length induced them to aban- 
don their cause and their client, who was thereupon convicted and 
condemned to fine and imprisonment.’ 

Judge Chase was known to be of a peremptory and absolute tem- 
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per; and the testimony upon his impeachment shows, what, at least, 
may be said to be, a severe and perhaps discourteous bearing to- 
wards the counsel in this case. But as an answer to the charge of 
manifest injustice, partiality and intemperance in his demeanor, the 
unanimous vote of acquittal—the only unanimous vote of the Sen- 
ate in the case—is conclusive. 

We may infer, therefore, that the abandonment of the defence of 
Callender by his counsel, was one of those theatrical incidents— 
coups de thedtre—which ingenious advocates are sometimes known 
to contrive, as more efficacious in the way of defence, than the at- 
tempt to breast an array of inevitable and discomfiting facts. Such 
a device seems well suited to a state trial, in which auditors and jury 
are supposed to have all their sympathies and good wishes with the 
prisoner. It was a political affair, in public estimation, and the re- 
tirement of counsel, under the pretext of being driven off by the 
hectoring temper of the judge politically hostile to the prisoner, was 
likely to be regarded not as a confession of the guilt of their client, 
but as an appeal to the jury, and an invocation to them to take him 
into their protection. The facts, however, were too clear against 
Callender, and the adroit counsel were disappointed in the efficacy 
of the movement, if it were dictated by the considerations I have 
suggested. 

We must, however, confess that the dogmatism of the judge, not 
to say the positive harshness of his treatment of the counsel, may 
have been the true and only motive for their retirement; although 
the point might be strongly argued against the right of an advocate, 
in a cause which he conscientiously believes to be good, to desert his 
client and leave him to his fate, under any amouut of provocation or 
insult from a judge, which did not actually disable him from per- 
forming his duty. 

Mr. Hay and Mr. Nicholas were both examined as witnesses on 
the impeachment. From their testimony it appears that the chief, if 
not the only defence of Callender, was upon the constitutionality of 
the sedition law, which point, it would seem, they were desirous 
should be submitted to the jury. The judge was known to be unal- 
terable in his view of the constitutional question; and there being 
no hope from him, the counsel insisted upon the power and the right 
of the jury to nullify the act of Congress ;—a heresy, we may call 
it, which has been revived in a later day, and which has fared no 
better with the American people than it did upon its first production, 
with Judge Chase. This doctrine, the first and almost the only 
fruit of the Resolutions of Ninety-cight, has been, from first to last, 
a Dead Sea apple which has crumbled into dust whenever it has 
been lifted to the lips. 

Our young advocate figures in this scene. I extract what relates 
to him from May’s testimony before the Senate. 
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‘It was the intention of the counsel of Callender,’ says that gen- 
tleman, upon his examination, ‘to defend him on the ground of the 
unconstitutionality of the sedition law. The gentlemen who were 
associated with me preceded me in the argument, but were not per- 
mitted to address the jury on the point I mentioned. The treatment 
of Mr. Wirt I have, in some degree, related. He was interrupted 
two or three times by the judge, for the purpose of telling him that 
the doctrine for which he was contending,—that the jury had the 
nght of determining the law as well as the fact,—was true. Mr. 
Wirt then stated “that the constitution was the supreme law of the 
land.” Judge Chase told him “there was no necessity for proving 
that.” Mr. Wirt then.went on to argue “that if the constitution 
was the supreme law, and if the jury had a right to determine both 
the law and fact of the case, the conclusion was perfectly syllogistic, 
that the jury had a right to determine upon the constitutionality of 
the law.”’ 

Upon this, the same testimony states, Judge Chase replied, ‘ That’s 
a non sequitur, sir, 

‘At the same time,’ says Mr. Hay, ‘he bowed with an air of de- 
rision. Whether Mr. Wirt,’ he continues, ‘ said anything after this, 
I do not recollect” Mr. Hay then detailed his own course in the 
argument: his urging upon the judge that this was a question for 
the jury :--‘I stated to the court, in terms as distinct as I could, the 
pac purpose for which I meant to contend. I think it was that 
the jury had a right to determine every question which was to de- 
termine the guilt or innocence of the traverser. The judge asked 
me whether I Jaid down this doctrine in civil as well as criminal 
cases, “‘ because,” said he, “if you do you are wrong.” I replied 
that [ considered it universally true, but that it was sufficient for my 
purpose if it applied to criminal cases only. [ went on as well as I 
was able with the argument, when I was again interrupted by the 
judge. What the circumstances were, or the words used, I do not 
recollect. I believe that I was interrupted more than twice. My 
impressions then being that Z should be obliged to undergo more hu- 
miliations than I conceived necessary, I retired from the bar. When 
Judge Chase found I was about retiring, he told me to go on. I told 
him that “I would not.” He said “ there was no necessity for my 
being captious.” I replied that “I was not captious and that I 
would not proceed ;” and immediately retired from the bar, and, I 
believe, from the room in which the court was held.’ 

Mr. Nicholas says, after Mr. Wirt sat down, ‘I followed him, and 
was not interrupted by the judge. Mr. Hay followed me, and ob- 
served that the jury had aright to decide the law. Mr. Chase asked 
him whether he meant in civil as well as in criminal cases, because 
if he did he was wrong. Mr. Hay replied that he conceived the 
proposition to be universally truc——but that it was sufficient for his 
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purpose if it applied to criminal cases. He then proceeded a little 
further and was again interrupted by the judge. Mr. Hay then stop- 
ped, folded up his papers and left the court; and we left it at the 
same time. What happened afterwards I know not.’ 

So, the three young lawyers trooped out of court, with their pa- 
pers bundled up. Hay led the van, and young Wirt, with his laugh- 
ing eye and sly waggish face, casting queer glances, no doubt, right 
and left amongst the bar inside of the railing and the spectators 
outside, brought up the rear. 

This was a scene under the Resolutions of Ninety-eight. Callen- 
der, we must suppose, quailed now on being deserted by his cham- 
pions, before the awful majesty of Chase’s brow. The jury, we may 
imagine too, were affected to indignation and anger, and the crowd 
moved to pity at Callender’s forlorn and friendless state. The bar, 
perhaps, indulged a little secret comment——whispered in their sleeves, 
some laughing hints of miscarriage ;—and the three retired counsel, 
after wearing the face of indignant patriotism for a limited time, 
when they got together at one or the other’s office, we must believe 
had some rather jocular misgivings whether Callender would fare the 
better for this first effort at nullification ; or congratulated themselves 
at getting out of acase that was pretty sure to go awry.” 


In the July following, Wirt delivered an anniversary 
oration before the democratic party in Richmond. So rapid 
and fervid was his utterance that the performance was 
thought to be extemporary. The chancery jurisdiction of 
Virginia being divided in 1802 into three districts, Wirt 
was elected one of the chancellors. He was then but 
twenty-nine. He now became a resident of Richmond. 
Here he married Miss Gamble. He held the post of 
chancellor but a few months after marriage. The duties 
were onerous, and the salary quite too small for the ne- 
cessities of his family. Shortly after he removed to Wil- 
liamsburg, and meditated a farther removal to Kentucky, 
but was dissuaded from it. His practice improved as a, 
lawyer, and began to yield more lucrative fruits; his 
professional successes daily increased, and he finally 
removed to Norfolk, where his best profits had been 
acquired. It was while here, and in 1808, that he first 
began his career as an author. The “ Letters of the Bri- 
tish Spy” were published in the Argus newspaper, at 
Richmond, and acquired instant popularity. We have 
spoken of these letters already. The biographer of Wirt 
remarks correctly, that “ the reader of these letters, at this 
day, will express his surprise that the public judgment 
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should have given such weight to a production so un- 
labored and so desultory.” It is enough, to account for 
this, if we remember that, at that period, American letters 
had achieved little and attempted nothing. Besides, there 
was matter of local interest, which is always well calcu- 
lated to provoke attention, whether for praise or blame. 
Wirt experienced perhaps, an equal share of both, and 
made himself enemies as well as reputation. Wirt’s let- 
ters, in relation to this volume, are quite lively, and ex- 
hibit him under very amiable aspects. The success of 
the “Spy” led him to cast about for a good subject of 
biography. Among his contemplated subjects, with that 
of Patrick Henry, were those of Edmund Pendleton and 
Richard Henry Lee. While meditating these topics, he 
engaged with a few friends in the preparation of a series 
of essays, called “the Rainbow.” These were of didactic 
character, reached ten numbers, and collected into a thin 
octavo, have fallen into oblivion. 

Wirt’s reputation, meanwhile, was steadily increasing. 
He meditated a return to Richmond, which he preferred, 
as a residence, to Norfolk, Norfolk being only the ladder, 
as he himself phrases it, by which to climb the hills of 
Richmond. His plan of a biography had now taken form, 
with “Patrick Henry” for a subject. He expresses his 
dislike of criminal practice—“ this indiscrimate defence of 
right and wrong—this playing of the nurse to villains’— 
and his distaste for politics. “I shall never enter on the 
political highway in quest of happiness.” 

The removal to Richmond took place in 1806, and the 
year 1807 was memorable in his career for the share taken 
in the trial of Burr. We have spoken of this case already. 
Mr. Kennedy gives us an account of it, so full and fair, as 
to leave nothing wanting for the satisfaction of the reader. 
The report is clear, the details arranged in proper order, 
and sufficient samples given of the argument on both sides. 

At this period the public mind was excited and irritated 
by those aggressions and insults of Great Britain, the per- 
severance in which led to the war of 1812. The affair of 
the Leopard and Chesapeake took place on the 22d June, 
1807. Wirt’s ire and patriotism were aroused to the 
highest intensity. He soon busied himself in the scheme 
of raising a legion, of which he was to be the commander, 
for the anticipated war. His letters, at this season of ex- 
citement, breathe nothing else. But the scheme of the 
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legion failed, as the excitement subsided, and the martial 
dream of our orator ended abruptly with this first vision 
of Bellona. In place of war, we had an embargo, the 
pacific temper of which might be commendable, had it 
been remedial. 

Wirt’s reputation continued to increase. Jefferson 
counselled him to enter Congress. He declined on the 
score of his necessities, his profession being necessary 
to the future of his family, and his own. But Wirt sym- 
pathized with politicians, if not with politics. His sup- 
port was given to the democrats. When Madison was 
objected to for the Presidency, under a protest from cer- 
tain of that party against his nomination, Wirt defended 
him and answered the protest, in three letters of ability. 
Of these letters, the biographer very properly gives us 
copious extracts. We cannot follow hisexample. These 
extracts, however, we may mention, afford a history of 
the fameus Yazoo fraud. In sustaining Madison, Wirt 
had to make his election against Monroe, another friend, 
to whom the opposition looked as their candidate for the 
Presidency. The correspondence of these gentlemen, on 
this subject, affords some grateful specimens of the ameni- 
ties which should and may always prevail among rightly 
minded persons, even when directly opposed as politicians. 

In 1808, Wirt was elected to the House of Delegates of 
Virginia by the city of Richmond. He expressed many 
modest misgivings with regard to his fitness for this posi- 
tion, but served creditably during the session of the winter 
of 1808-9. With this session terminated his career as a 
representative. We find one of his friends, Benj. Edwards, 
even at this period, urging the Presidency upon him. He 
had the good sense then to smile at the suggestion. In 
his answer he disclaims politics altogether, and speaks 
anxiously of what is due to his wife and children. His 
yearnings are for literary exercise and distinction. These 
constitute his day dreams. Some of his letters, about this 
time, are particularly pleasant and interesting. We quote 
one of them as a fair sample, and for the additional rea- 
son, that it speaks of 2 subject, the fate of the Union, 
which is at present of vital import. 

“T think you are rather hard upon my brother Ninian, when you 
speak of the Quixotic schemes which he has carried to his territory. 
It strikes me that a fellow who has made his way through the presi- 
dency of a Court of Appeals, to the government of a Territory, de- 
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serves to have his solidity a little better thought of. I suspect that 
the Knight of La Mancha would never have achieved such adven- 
tures as those. Iown that I cannot see what he will gain by the ex- 
change, except (what I suppose he will have no necd of) land: but 
he has displayed so much soundness of judgment that Ido not doubt 
motives exist sufficient to justify his conduct. Iam sorry that Cyrus 
is deprived of McAllister. I hear this man everywhere spoken 
of as a prodigy of learning and mental force; not very well quali- 
fied perhaps, for the instruction of children, but highly so for the 
instruction of young men,—and Cyrus is now a young man. McAl- 
lister, I am told, is distinguished for the clearness and cogency of his 
style of reasoning. What a treasure would such a man be toa 
young man of genius and enterprise who was destined for the bar! 
This power of analysis, the power of simplifying a complex subject, 
and shewing all its parts clearly and distinctly, is the forte of Chief 
Justice Marshall, and is the great desideratum of every man who 
aims at eminence in the law. Genius, fancy, and taste may fashion 
the drapery and put it on; but Reason alone, is the great scuptor 
that can form the statue itself. Hence it is that I have been so anx- 
ious for Cyrus to cultivate the mathematics—not for the sake of be- 
ing a mathematician, but to give to his mind the habit of close and 
conclusive reasoning. I hope he will still be placed in some situa- 
tion where he may pursue this science. I would have him mathe- 
matician enough to be able to comprehend and repeat, with ease, 
by calculations of his own, Sir Isaac Newton’s mathematical demon- 
strations of the principles of natural philosophy. Locke says, if you 
would have your son a reasoner, let him read Chillingworth : I say, 
if you would have him a reasoner let him read Locke. I think you 
will find that the mathematics and Locke will put a head in his tub ; 
for, what you censure is not, I apprehend, any defect in the faculty 
of memory, but rather the inattention and volatility so natural to 
his time of life, for which there is no better cure than what 1 am 
recommending. 
* % * * % * * 

“ As to my country’s calling for my aid, you make me smile |—yet 
if such an improbable thing should ever come to pass, you will find 
that your lectures on patriotism have not been lost upon me. Alas! 
poor country! what is to become of it? In the wisdom and virtue 
of the administration I have the most unbounded confidence. My 
apprehensions, therefore, have no reference to to them, nor to any 
event near at hand. And yet, can any man who looks upon the 
state of public virtue in this country, and then casts his eyes upon 
what is doing in Europe, believe that this confederated republic is 
to last forever? Can he doubt that its probable dissolution is less 
than a century off? Think of Burr’s conspiracy, within thirty-five 
years of the birth of the republic;—think of the characters impli- 
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cated with him ;—think of the state of political parties and of the 
presses in this country ;—think of the execrable falsehoods, virulent 
abuse, villanous means by which they strive to carry their points. 
Will not the people get tired and heart-sick of this perpetual com- 
motion and agitation, and long for a change, even for king Log, so 
that they may get rid of their demagogues, the storks, that destroy 
their peace and quiet? These are my fears. Heaven grant that 
they may prove groundless! It may be for the want of that po- 
litical intrepidity which is essential to a statesman that these fears 
have found their way into my mind—yet I confess they do some- 
times fill it with awe and dismay. I am sure that the body of the 

eople is virtuous ; and were they as enlightened as they are virtuous, 
tea think the republic insured against ruin from within, But 
they are not enlightened, and therefore are liable to imposition 
from the more knowing, crafty and vicious emissaries of faction ;— 
and the very honesty of the people, by rendering them unsuspicious 
and credulous, promotes the cheat. They are told, for instance, that 
this administration is in French pay or under French influence, and 
that this country, although nominally free, is, in effect, a dependant 
and a province of France. That the taxes which they pay to sup- 
port their government, instead of being applied to these purposes, 
are remitted to their master in France, to enable him to complete 
the conquest of Europe and hasten the time of his taking open pos- 
session here. The people who live amid the solitude and innocence 
of the country, who read or hear this tale well vamped up, and see 
general items pointed out in the annual accounts of expenditure, 
which are declared to cover these traitorous remittances—what are 
they to think—especially when the tale is connected with a long 
train of circumstances, partly true and partly false, growing out of 
the actual embarrassments of the country ?” 


In 1810, Wirt resumed the purpose of writing the biog- 
raphy of Patrick Henry, and proceeded with diligence to 
the collection of his materials, but the performance was 
destined to linger in his hands—an unfortunate circum- 
stance, since, with one so impulsive as Wirt, it is important 
that the design should notbe suffered at any time to cool. 
With persons of his temperament the labors of the intel- 
lect are always best when struck out ata heat. To pause 
long or frequently is gradually to lose much of that in- 
terest in the subject, which, necessary to every species of 
literary composition, is particularly so in biography. His 
letters during these pauses are full of interest. 

They are written with grace and spirit, in his best style, 
and are equally honorable to mind and heart. We might 
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quote some samples, at the expense of New-England, the 
spice of which might set every nostril awry in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. But our mood is too amiable for such mis- 
chief. “The Old Bachelor,” begun November 1810, was 
continued throughout the year, reaching thirty-three num- 
bers. “A series of didactic and ethical essays,” accor- 
ding to Mr. Kennedy, “which may be compared, without 
disparagement, with the best of those of Addison and 
Steele. We have no means of judging of the propriety 
of this opinion, never having seen “ The Old Bachelor ;” 
but such an opinion should prompt the republication of 
the collection. Indeed, an octavo containing all the 
writings of Wirt might well accompany his biography. 
In these essays, Wirt was assisted by several gentlemen 
of Virginia, and the praise must be shared among them. 
Mr. Kennedy awards the highest praise, however, to those 
of his subject. In this connection, a passage from the 
pages of the biography falls properly within the plan of 
our notice : 


“We have remarked of Wirt that his life is peculiarly fraught 
with materials for the edification of youth. His career is full of 
wholesome teaching to the young votary who strives for the renown 
of an honorable ambition. Its difficulties and impediments, its 
temptations and trials, its triumphs over many obstacles, its rewards, 
both in the self-approving judgment of his own heart, and in the 
success won by patient labor and well-directed study; and the final 
consummation of his hopes, in an old age not less adorned by the 
applause of good men, than by the serene and cheerful temper in- 
spired by a devout Christian faith ;—all these present a type of hu- 
man progress worthy of the imitation of the young and gifted, in 
which they may find the most powerful incentives towards the ac- 
complishment of the noblest ends of a generous love of fame. 

“We may discern in every studied literary effort of his a strong 
inclination to address himself more to the rising generation than to 
that which is passing away. His letters are full of this purpose. 
His many visions of future ease and enjoyment all seem to derive 
their attraction from the contemplation of the good he might con- 
fer in directing the education and pursuits of ingenious and talented 
youth. The Old Bachelor is emphatically the realization of some 
such hope, long vaguely entertained but now furnished with the 
means and occasion for utterance. It is a precious book for the 
young American reader: it deals in topies to excite his national pride 
and emulation: it points out his road to duty and renown, with a 
delicate and discriminating skill; and beguiles him to the cultiva- 
tion of the severest virtues, with a charm so potent as almost to con- 
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vert the rugged and laborious track of discipline into a “ primrose 
path of dalliance.” ; 

“These essays have a peculiar merit from being the rapid and 
simple effusions of the mind of the author, thrown off with unaf- 
fected negligence, and frequently even without revision, They seem 
to have been, often, the unstudied suggestions of moments snatched 
from professional duty, and to have been committed to the press 
whilst yet glowing with the first ardor of composition, Occasional- 
ly, we have an essay of the highest finish and full of the impas- 
sioned eloquence of the writer; but we recognize, in the greater part 
of these papers, the reflex of a mind delighted with its task as a 
pastime, and flinging abroad its thoughts, like the involuntary trans- 
pirations of a healthy body, without a consciousness of effort or labor. 
Wirt’s style has often been reproved, by judicious critics, for its pro- 
fusion of ornament and too gorgeous display of rhetorical costume. 
His imagination has becn charged with too often taking the reins 
from his judgment. The ardor of his temperament, we must ad- 
mit, not unfrequently has infused into his writings a glow which 
- might be reduced in tone without impairing the strength of his style, 
—indeed, even adding to its vigor and imparting to it a more classic 
severity. But the reader of the Old Bachelor will find these essays 
less open to that objection than, perhaps, any other of Wirt’s com- 
positions. They seem to be all the better for the unstudied haste in 
which they have been written. The young writer is often told, by 
way of precept in his art, to erase from his manuscript whatever pas- 
sage has struck him in the composition as being particularly fine: 
Always suspect yourself when you perpetrate what you think fine 
writing ; good taste is apt to revolt at the effort to produce what is 
called effect.” 


The correspondence among the club of old bachelors, 
touching their essays, is among the most lively and plea- 
sant samples in these volumes, and might well accom- 
pany the essays. 

A letter to his daughter, Laura, almost persuades us to 
copy it into our already crowded pages, but we dare not. 
We forbear much interesting matter, and many details, of 
a different character, for the same reason. We must hurry 
more rapidly over our subject, though its frequent fasci- 
nations might well persuade us to linger. The war of 
1812 follows. Wirt declines a commission in the army. 
Five years had greatly qualified his martial temperament ; 
but subsequently when the British squadron ascended 
James river, it returned, and he raised a corps of flying 
artillery ; but it was never brought to the actual conflict. 
I’rom the drama of war, we now find him making a trans- 
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ition to the opposite extreme. “The Path of Pleasure,” 
a commedy which he wrote in 1813, still exists among his 
MSS. It was neither played nor published, and we may 
assume that this forbearance was in proof of the sagacity 
of the author, since his biographer studiously avoids the 
expression of any opinion upon its merits. 

The occasional letters of advice to young lawyers, in 
reference to their studies, to the young generally, his re- 
marks on education, habits and other like topics, well de- 
serve the perusal of all persons, young and old. His cor- 
respondence, giving glimpses of the situation of the coun- 
try at, and after, the capture of Washington, by the 
British, are by no means unworthy of the reader’s careful 
examination. His little bits, here and there, of descrip- 
tion, of anecdote and personal matters, are always lively, 
and frequently instructive; but we must leave them to 
be sought in the pages of the biographer. They would 
utterly absorb ours. 

In 1816, with the restoration of peace, Wirt resumed 
the “ Life of Henry ;” but he now wearied of the task. 
He no longer approached his subject with the elastic 
spirit, and large ambition to make himself a name in 
letters which have moved him when he chose his subject. 
His ardor was abated by delay—his progress was baffled 
by the difficulty of procuring materials, and his interest 
in the theme was chilled by the frequent interruptions of 
his toils. To understand how sick he had become of his 
toils, you must read his letters. No language of ours can 
half so well depict his weariness. Little more than a 
hundred pages, he tells us, was written up to this time, 
and of this his own opinion was sadly unfavorable. His 
literary progress was now delayed by accumulated duties 
of his profession. In March 1816, he received the ap- 
pointment of U.S. Attorney for the district of Richmond. 
At this stage of the narrative the biography contains 
much very interesting matter in relation to William Pink- 
ney, of whom Wirt felt himself the rival. It will partic- 
ularly interest the lawyer to read the detailed passages 
between the two; and Wirt’s opinions of the other, which 
are contradictory, may be suggestive of lessons of value 
to the inexperienced, especially with the commentaries 
of the biographer. The biography of Patrick Henry was 
committed to the press late in 1817. But, before its pub- 
lication, Wirt was called to the post of Attorney General 
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of the United States. Mr. Kennedy tells us that the me- 
moir was kindly received; but this opinion must be re- 
ceived with certain grains of allowance. Praised by the 
newspapers, it was coldly entertained by the periodicals, 
and the decision of the latter has been, we think, fully 
confirmed by public opinion since; and the biographer 
himself admits, while insisting upon its merits of style 
and grace of manner, that the work has not added to the 
fame of its author. We must content ourselves with 
what has been said already on this subject. We are fast 
approaching our limits. We have spoken also of Wirt’s 
capacity and labors as Attorney General. It is enough to 
add that he occupied this position at a very interesting 
juncture, just as the country was beginning to recover it- 
self from the second great struggle with the British nation. 
Wirt was brought into close contact with many of the 
master spirits of the time. J. Quincy Adams was Secre- 
tary of State, Crawford of the Treasury, Calhoun of the 
War Department, &c. With all these gentlemen, the in- 
tercourse of Wirt, public and private, was grateful and 
unbroken during the two presidential terms of Monroe’s 
administration. The same office, that of Attorney Gen- 
eral, extended his field. A case of the United States car- 
ried him to Baltimore. Here his practice brought him 
more decidedly into conflict with William Pinkney. Here 
is a brief extract to show how Wirt felt the importance 
of this conflict. 


“You cannot conceive,”—he writes to Mrs. Wirt,—“ how sick I 
am of this place, and how tired of this cause. When I shall get 
away, Heaven only knows. Purvianee spoke the whole of yesterday, 
and goes on again to-morrow. Pinkney told me yesterday, he 
would refund his whole fee and advance an equal sum from his pocket 
to have the reply to me in this case. I told him I would not give 
sixpence for any position in the cause whatever: for we were to be 
several years before the public, in the ordinary course of human 
events, and that it was not by the triumph in a single cause that we 
were to be judged: and that, moreover, he knew very well I had no 
pretensions to the peculiar qualities of speaking which had made 
him distinguished,” &., &ec. 

Two days afterwards,—August 12,-—he writes : ‘‘ This intermina- 
ble desert! The waste of Sahara is not more boundless and hot, 
desolate and barren! Pinkney commenced his speech to-day and 
spoke throughout it. He goes on again to-morrow; then Luther 
Martin; then I——Pinkney has given us his strength to-day. He 
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is really a fine creature in his profession: has a fertile and noble 
mind. I was never in so bad a humor to make a springing exer- 
tion; but I shall make it.” 

In a letter to Pope, dated October 13th, he says : 

“T expect to go to Baltimore again early next month, and to have 
another grapple with Glendower Pinkney. ‘The blood more stirs,’ 
you know, ‘ to rouse the lion than to start the hare.” A debate with 
Pinkney is exercise and health. Ishould like to see you on his 
weather-bow. I verily believe you could laugh him out of court; 
but as for me, I am obliged to see him out in hard blows. With all 
his fame, I have encountered men who hit harder. I find much 
pleasure in meeting him. His reputation is so high that there is no 
disparagement in being foiled by him, and great glory in even di- 
viding the palm. To foil him in fair fight, and in the face of the 
United States,—on his own theatre, too,—would be a crown so im- 
perishable, that I feel a kind of youthful pleasure in preparing for 
the combat. This is just the true state of feeling with which I am 
about to enter on the practice with him.” 


The year 1819 was distinguished in Wirt’s career by an 
increase of reputation and business. In the supreme Court 
he was retained by Government in the case of the McCul- 
loch v. the State of Maryland, when for the first time the 
constitutionality of the United States Bank was submitted 
to the Supreme Judiciary of the Union. His associates 
were Webster and Pinkney. According to his biographer, 
Wirt acquitted himself ably, and without any loss of credit. 
One or more cases of like importance afforded him similar 
opportunities which he did not suffer to escape him. His 
professional reputation continued to rise, even in those 
fields of contest where his opponents and associates were 
of the first distinction ; and his career was at once smooth, 
grateful and triumphant. But the incidents in his pro- 
gress were few, and furnish but small material upon which 
the biographer might expatiate. It is in the correspond- 
ence of Wirt, at this period, that we gather the chief proofs 
_ of his industry and talent. His letters are piquant and 
agreeable, showing in him that gentle and amiable tem- 
per, those pleasant tastes, and that affectionate solicitude 
in regard to his friends and family which have all along 
marked his character and disposition. The year 1820 was 
rendered memorable throughout the country by the con- 
vulsions which accompanied the Missouri question. Re- 
marking on this subject, and referring to the dubious and 
gloomy aspect of public affairs, from a renewal of a simi- 
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lar question at the present day, Mr. Kennedy -indulges in 
some confident speculations on the permanence and integ- 
rity of the Union. He underrates, we think, the import- 
ance of the struggle, and we are afraid fatally miscon- 
ceives the ultimate tendency of events. He congratulates 
the country on the existence among us, of intellects suffi- 
ciently potent, courageous and patriotic, always to inter- 
pose at the right moment, and insure us against extremi- 
ties. Does Mr. Kennedy mean to convey the idea that the 
Union is paramount to all other considerations? Does he 
venture to affirm that no wrong on the part of the majo- 
rity—no degree of exasperation or injury, working to the 
dishonor and perhaps destruction of the minority, will ever 
justify its secession from the confederacy? This would 
be an assumption, surely, which would place the injured 
party in an attitude the most despicable, and prove that 
the spirit which animated our ancestors, when they threw 
off and trampled under foot all the bonds which connected 
them with Britain, had died out forever, leaving them a 
proper prey to the insolences and usurpations of the ty- 
rant. He can hardly mean to convey such an idea as this. 
He cannot believe—nay, cannot wish—so meanly of the 
South, as to think this possible. Let neither friends 
nor enemies think so basely of us. If they do, the pen- 
alty on the heads of both. It is this unwise and unfound- 
ed misappreciation of our affairs, our public mind, and our 
spirit, which has encouraged our assailants in the insane 
crusade against our institutions, which is assuredly to 
work them wo, whether we suffer ourselves or not. It is 
the wretched northern presses circulating in the south, 
which so greatly misrepresents the truth, as to impress the 
people of the north with the notion that we are prepared 
to submit to all their exactions. For a long time we 
have done so—we may do so for some time longer—but, 
unless we greatly mistake the character and strength 
which still remain to us, there will be a limit to our for- 
bearance ; when, if the wrong be not as fully and promptly 
remedied, as it was committed, there will be such a rend- 
ing of all ties and obligations, as will effectually prevent 
the possibility of their re-union. All that Mr. Kennedy 
says of the “direct interest” of all persons in the safety of 
the Union, is mere declamation, and that too of a very 
commonplace character. If the Union shall work injus- 
tice and wrong to any section, and that wrong is contin- 
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ued from day to day, and that wrong threatens to be per- 
manent, the “direct interest” of the oppressed portion is 
to sunder it without scruple. When he speaks of the love 
of country, he speaks of that love of a son for a parent, 
who has found nothing but favor and protection, nothing 
but sympathy and kindness in the relationship. But of 
that connexion in which one of the parties robs the other 
of his pottage—subjects him to the toils and perils of the 
contest, and when the danger is over, darts in and seizes 
upon the spoils—which sells him a property, for which, 
after having received the money, he refuses to confirm the 
title—and which daily denounces him as a robber, for re- 
taining the property which he has thus bought—such a 
union is scarcely in proof of the love and sympathy of a 
brotherhood which patriotism and virtue equally would 
desire to see permanent. When the government of the 
country becomes a tyranny, the citizen is absolved from 
his allegiance—nay, it is his duty, according to every les- 
son we have been taught, to fling it down as a monstrous 
thing in the sight of heaven and man, and cleanse our 
hands and souls, with all haste, from its abominations. 
When, again, in addition to the wrong, the robbery and 
the abuse, the usurping party proposes to advance still 
farther in its hostility, to pluck from us all the securities 
we have enjoyed, to fill our land with strife and insurrec- 
tion, and to make fatal overthrow of the domestic institu- 
tions upon which all our interests depend,—we are as- 
tounded that any person should interpose a doubt as to 
what will be the result ;—assuming for our people, the 
least remaining courage, or the least discerning wisdom. 
It will do for those who feed and fatten upon the copart- 
nership, to dilate in hosannas to the Union. Certainly it 
is their policy, as long as they can, to persuade us of the 
value of a connection which yields them all the profits of 
our industry. But that they should always succeed in de- 
luding the party they despoil, is quite as impossible as it 
is undesirable. Let us add that he is no real friend of the 
Union who seeks to drown the language -of complaint 
against injustice, by vain declamations upon this subject. 
Let those who preach the blessings of the Union, only la- 
bor as industriously to bring back the government to jus- 
tice, and to a proper recognition of the constitution, and 
then the chances are that the Union would need no hosan- 
nas. But, if those even who should be our friends will 
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expend their eloquence in behalf of the confederacy, with- 
out seeking to do justice to the injured members of it, let 
them be sure that they are only contributing to the injus- 
tice—are only confirming the majority in its usurpations— 
are only helping to undermine the towers, and throw down 
the walls of that constitution upon which, alone, will de- 
pend equally the value and the permanence of the Union. 

To return. Here is a letter from Wirt, in regard to the 
duel between Barron and Decatur : 


“Tnstead of attempting to give you an account of the quarrel 
between our lamented Decatur and Barron, I propose to send you, 
in this, a copy of their correspondence, which we are promised from 
the Intelligencer press to-morrow. Decatur showed me this corres- 
pondenee, in confidence, late last fall, so far as it had then gone ; 
and I used every effort to prevent the fight, which he was very far 
from wishing to bring on, but which he considered as forced upon 
him in such a way, that there was no avoiding it but by disavowing 
what he had really said and thought of Barron; and of this I need 
not say he was incapable. He did not approve of duelling. 

* x * * * * * 

“He then passed to his own case. Fighting, he said, was his 
profession, and it would be impossible for him to keep his station 
and preserve his respectability without showing himself ready, at all 
times, to answer the call of any one who bore the name of a gen- 
tleman. 

“ After my return to Baltimore, I heard nothing more of it ’till 
he was brought home mortally wounded ; and then I saw him no 
more ’till he was a corpse. As I stood near him, alone, and looked 
at his dead face, marked, as it still was, with the last traces of his 
departed spirit, I could not help saying—* What is life, and what 
all the glory that this world can give?” The soliloquy is not a very 
novel one, indeed. I have made it, in common with others, a thou- 
sand times before, but I never felt its force till then; for never, ’till 
then, had I seen the corpse of such aman. You knew him, I be- 
lieve, only as a hero. I ought to have made it my business to bring 
you to know each other individually. Could I have foreseen such 
an event as this, I would have done so. But what good would it 
have done? It would have made you feel his loss the more sensi- 
bly, for you would have mourned, instead of merely lamenting the 
loss of a hero. They both fell at the shot, which was so simulta- 
neous that the report of two pistols could not be heard by those 
who stood out of sight, though close within ear-shot. This I heard 
from Commodore Porter, who was standing thus with Rogers. He 
exclaimed immediately,“ one of them is killed, for there is only 
one shot.” Very different was the scene when he got to the ground. 
Decatur was apparently shot dead; he revived after a while, and he 
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and Barron held a parley as they lay on the ground. Doctor Wash- 
ington, who got up just then, says that it reminded him of the clos- 
ing scene of a tragedy—Hamlet and Laertes. Barron proposed that 
they should make friends before they met in Heaven, (for he sup- 
posed they would both die immediately.) Decatur said he had 
never been his enemy, that he freely forgave him his death—-though 
he could not forgive those who had stimulated him to seek his life. 
One report says that Barron exclaimed, “Would to God you had 
said thus much yesterday!” It is certain that the parley was a friend- 
ly one, and that they parted in peace. Decatur knew he was to die, 
and his only sorrow was that he had not died in the service of his 
country. It is believed that Barron will recover-—though this is far 
from certain. The papers will have told you every thing as to 
Decatur’s funeral procession, &c.” 


A series of pleasant letters, including portions of a 
diary of Wirt, made in the summer of 1821, will afford 
very grateful reading, and had we the space would give 
us frequent extracts. In 1822, Wirt wrote for a religious 
magazine a couple of essays, entitled “ Hints to Preachers” 
and “ Hints to Hearers,” of a grave and religious cast, and 
full of severe criticism. In 1822, William Pinkney died. 
Wirt speaks of him thus: 


“He was a great man. On a set occasion, the greatest, I think, 
at our bar. I never heard Emmett nor Wells, and, therefore, I do 
not say the American bar. He was an excellent lawyer; had very 
great force of mind, great compass, nice discrimination, strong and 
accurate jngdment; and, for copiousness and beauty of diction was 
unrivalled. He is a real loss to the bar. No man dared to grapple 
with him without the most perfect preparation, and the full posses- 
sion of all his strength. Thus he kept the bar on the alert and 
every horse with his traces tight. It will be useful to remember him, 
and, in every case, to imagine him the adversary with whom we have 
to cope. But, I assure you, I do not enjoy more rest because that 
comet has set. There was a pleasurable excitement in wrestling 
with him on full preparation. In my two last encounters with him 
I was well satisfied, and should never have been otherwise when en- 
tirely ready. To draw his supremacy into question, any where, was 
honor enough for ambition as moderate as mine.” 


Here follows a number of very agreeable letters to his 
wife and children, which we cannot notice more closely ; 
nor is it in our power to do more than advert to the inter- 
esting chapter which Mr. Kennedy assigns to the labors 
of his subject in the Supreme Court. In the case of Gib- 
bons v. Ogden, known as the steamboat case, Wirt and 
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Webster were opposed by Oakley and Emmett. In re- 
gard to this case, Wirt writes : 


“To-morrow begin my toils in the Supreme Court, and about to- 
morrow week will come on the great steamboat question from New- 
York. Emmett and Oakley on one side, Webster and myself on the 
other. Come down and hear it. Emmett’s whole soul is in the 
cause, and he will stretch all his powers. Oakley is said to be one 
of the first logicians of the age; as much a Phocion as Emmett is 
a Themistocles ; and Webster isas ambitious as Cesar. He will not 
be outdone by any man, if it is within the compass of his power to 
avoid it. It will be a combat worth witnessing. I have the last 
speech, and have yet to study the cause ; but I know the facts and 
have only to weave the argument.” 


In noticing Wirt’s share in this case, Mr. Kennedy 
gives an extract from his reported speech, which has been 
regarded as one of the best and most characteristic speci- 
mens of Wirt’s eloquence. Mr. Kennedy does not ac- 
knowledge it to be so, but insists upon its finish and beauty. 
The reader must seek for it in his pages. 

In 1824, Wirt writes thus of Calhoun: 


“JT am sorry that you did not see Calhoun. He is a most capti- 
vating man. If the Virginians knew him as well as I do, he would 
be as popular in Virginia as he is in South Carolina. His is the very 
character to strike a Virginian ;——ardent, generous, high-minded, 
brave, with a genius full of fire, energy and light ;—a devoted patriot, 
proud of his country, and prizing her glory above his life. I would 
turn him loose to make his way in Virginia against any other man 
in the United States—the Ex-Presidents excepted. He wants only 
what age will give him, to assure to him, I think, the universal con- 
fidence of the nation. He is, at present, a little too sanguine, alittle 
too rapid and tenacious; but he is full of the kindest feelings and 
the most correct principles, and another presidential term will, I think, 
mellow him for any service of his country.” 


The close of the year found Wirt a mourner for the 
loss of his eldest son. But he had become a Christian 
and knew where to look for consolation. The election of 
John Quincy Adams to the Presidency left our subject 
undisturbed in the cabinet. The tenth chapter of Mr. 
Kennedy, 2d volume, contains much interesting matter in 
regard to the state of parties in the country, the entire 
correctness of which might be an occasion for dispute. 
The chapter contains some interesting essayical matter, 
something in regard to the preparation and writing out of 
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speeches, as well from the pen of Wirt as his biographer, 
and gives us glimpses of events and persons of the time, 
for all of which we must refer our reader to his leisure 
and these volumes. In 1826, Wirt was appointed Profes- 
sor of Law and President of the University of Virginia, 
but declined the honor. A letter to his daughter, on Com- 
mon Sense and Genius, is quite an essay, powerful and 
thoughtful, if not profound. On the death of Jefferson 
and Adams, Wirt delivered at Washington an eulogy upon 
them, which was pronounced a model of eloquence by one 
class of persons, and severely handled by others. Mr. 
Kennedy discusses its claims in a proper manner. An 
argument, on the trial of a mandamus case in Baltimore, 
was greatly admired, as admirable for its wit and elo- 
quence. In 1827, Wirt was restive, and solicitous of 
change. A new presidential election was at hand, and the 
probabilities were against his retention of office. His 
thoughts fluctuated, in regard to a choice of habitation, 
between New-York, Baltimore and Florida. To the lat- 
ter region, as a fairy region, his fancy sometimes wan- 
dered ; one of his daughters, by the way, having been 
married to a citizen of that territory. But his medita- 
tions, on this subject, for the present, found no expression 
in resolve. In 1829, General Jackson was elected to the 
Presidency, and finally determined to make his abode in 
Baltimore, whither he removed the same year. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, himself a whig, and writing the memoir of one of 
the same creed, might naturally be expected to exhibit 
occasionally the proofs of his sympathy with his political 
faith and his antipathy to the antagonist party; but he 
has done so with so much caution and forbearance, that 
we are spared the necessity of indulging in any of the 
asperities, which, as the professor of a different faith, 
might be expected from us under provocation. There are 
numerous instances where the passing observation, or re- 
flection, or the adverse and unfriendly opinion, might 
prompt us to take up the cudgel, were the manner of our 
biographer not so well calculated to disarm antagonism, 
and did our space suffice for a protracted argument. We 
must content ourselves with a mental reservation in re- 
gard to these instances, and by this general expression of 
our occasional dissent. We cannot dwell upon what our 
author says in regard to the administration of Jackson, or 
the history of parties during its continuance. Jt is enough 
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that our concurrence is withheld. We confine ourselves 
now to the simple enumeration of the leading events in 
the life of our subject. In the pursuit of his profession, 
Wirt visited Boston, where his reception and successes 
proved equally grateful to his reputation and his vanity. 
His letters, in regard to the treatment which he received, 
show how susceptible was his nature in the latter respect. 
His opinion of the Yankees underwent a large change 
under their judicious hospitalities. His next great case 
was that of the impeachment of Judge Peck. From his 
speech in this case, Mr. Kennedy makes copious and satis- 
factory selections. The case of the Cherokees and Geor- 
gia, found him on the side of the former, and of this case 
the volume before us contains a history, to the coloring of 
which we might somewhat except ; particularly as, in re- 
gard to the Indians, the northern people have always 
omitted some of the proper elements of the subject— 
steadily refusing to recognize the incongruous relations of 
such a community, measurably exercising independence, 
within the limits of a State, with whose people the causes 
of variance and absolute hostility, were necessarily of 
continual occurrence. In 1830, Wirt delivered two ora- 
tions, one before the Literary Societies of Rutger’s Col- 
lege, New Jersey, the other at Baltimore, at a celebration 
of the revolution in France effected by the three days of 
July. The former address had for its subject “ the Educa- 
tion of Youth ;” a favorite topic with Wirt, and which he 
handled with success. The latter was, perhaps, worthy 
enough of the occasion, the rhetoric being quite suited to 
the value of the enfranchisement which the French con- 
ceived themselves to have acquired by their revolution. 
In 1831, he lost his youngest daughter, of whom he wrote 
a memoir, equally expressive of her worth, and of his own 
great suffering under his loss. His moods were seriously 
affected by it. He lost his buoyancy of temper ; it secretly 
preyed upon his health of body and peace of mind, and 
most probably hastened his decline. But he pursued his 
professional duties with as much industry, if not zeal, as 
ever; and the unremitting exactions of his duty, in some 
measure, afforded a relief from painful meditations. Poli- 
tics, too, almost, for the first time, interposed to lessen the 
mejancholy character of his domestic thoughts. It was at 
this period that he was persuaded to yielf himself to the 
Anti-Masons as their candidate for the Presidency. We 
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have spoken already of this error, the results of which 
are already familiar to the reader. He was now in his 
sixtieth year. It found him earnest in a scheme for set- 
tling and cultivating a large tract of land which he had 
purchased in Florida, with a colony of German emigrants. 
The experiment was made at a considerable expense, a 
hundred and fifty Germans were transported to the settle- 
ment, which they soon abandoned, and the whole scheme 
became a failure. His correspondence, on this subject, 
will be read with interest. There are portions ot his let- 
ters which relate to nullification, which are also worthy 
of perusal, but we can only refer to them. It was while 
in attendance upon the Supreme Court at Washington 
that Wirt was seized with his fatal illness—erysipelas 
from cold—under which he sunk. He died on the 11th 
Feb., 1834. 

Mr. Kennedy has given us a very pleasant, instructive, 
and valuable biography. He has wisely adopted the mod- 
ern practice of allowing his subject to say as much for 
himself as possible, With this object he has drawn from 
a copious correspondence, only supplying gaps from other 
sources, and making the whole intelligible by a well rea- 
soned and guarded commentary of his own. In this pro- 
gress, the events of Wirt’s life, the character of his mind 
and temper, his aims, objects and habits, are all faithfully 
arrayed, without exaggeration, and with a tone and judg- 
ment of the most perfect propriety. Our differences with 
Mr. Kennedy are almost purely incidental ones, arising 
rather from the fact that we see the objects and history of 
parties, from different points of view, than from any ma- 
terial dissent from him in his estimate of his particular 
subject. We are not so sure that we regard Mr. Wirt 
with so warm an admiration as himself; yet we confess 
that the life which he has given us has certainly raised 
him in our estimate considerably above the point where 
it had been fixed before. The judicious selection from his 
correspondence has greatly contributed to this result. 
Though not prepared to say that this correspondence will 
by itself, confer reputation upon his subject, we are as lit- 
tle disposed to deny that it should do so. Some of the 
letters are beautifully written—those in particular which 
embody counsel for the young—full of just thoughts, whole- 
some advice and kind consideration, and couched in lan- 
guage sometimes bold and impressive, at others fanciful 
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and playful, frequently beautifully ornate, and most usu- 
ally graceful. A selection from these letters, coupled with 
the essays of Wirt, would bea highly acceptable publica- 
tion ; due to the reputation of the author, and we should 
think to the desires of the public. But we must pause ; 
contenting ourselves with a repetition of our thanks to 
Mr. Kennedy for so interesting a contribution to our lite- 
rature. 
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Art. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1, Dark Scenes of History. By G. P. R. Jamzs, Esq., author of 
“the Woodman,” &. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Ir is in works of this sort that Mr. James particularly excels, 
Here, without misusing history, he employs the faculties of the ar- 
tist, in degree just sufficient to enable him to effect the picturesque. 
His long experience as a writer of fiction enables him readily to 
seize upon the strong points of the subject—to make salient and 
striking representations of character, and to alternate his light 
and shadow, with the most happy effect npon his picture. Whether 
the bias derivable from his art, does not impair his integrity as a his- 
torian—whether, however conscientious, he does not naturally yield 
to the requisitions of romance, so that his atmosphere shall be made 
to exaggerate one class of facts and to obscure another—is a ques- 
tion, to determine which, in regard to the present volume, it would 
require us to grope through too many of the more laborious of other 
days, for our present time or purposes. It is enough to remark that 
in many of the subjects now spread before us, Mr. James gives us 
quite new versions of history. Perkin Warbeck, for example, accor- 
ding to our author, was in truth Richard Plantagenet; and he makes 
a strong and sober case of it throughout, upon which we cannot ex- 
patiate. The subjects of the volume are, 1. France; Amboise—a 
sketch of Huguenot massacre. 2. England; Arthur—descriptive of 
the fortunes and fate of Arthur Plantagenet, the victim of John of 
England. 3. Perkin Warbeck. 4. The Last Days of the Tem- 
plars. 5. The Albigenses. 6. The Conspiracy of Cueva—Venice. 
7. Wallenstein. 8. Herod the Great. Here is a collection, cer- 
tainly, of topics the most interesting that can be found in all the 
pages of history. We repeat that Mr. James handles them most 
successfully ; charming us by his art, without, as far as we can de- 
tect, misleading us in respect to history. It will be an interesting 
study to the reader to peruse these pages, with reference to what art 
has already done with the materials which they furnish. Thus, we 
may read the account by James, of Arthur Plantagenet, in connec- 
tion with Shakspeare’s tragedy of King John; the Conspiracy of 
Cueva will probably accompany Otway’s tragedy of Venice Pre- 
served, and the historical details of Wallenstein, correcting the in- 
accuracies of Schiller, may be taken up along with the great drama, 
on the same subject, of that renowned German author. “ Herod 
the Great,” a splendid subject, which Mr. James has handled with 
great felicity, recalls to us the Bible, which this highly interesting 
narative will be found admirably to illustrate in sundry essentials. 
We cordially commend this very interesting volume to all classes of 


readers. 
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2. Jones’s Essays. 1. Memorial of the late Hon. David S. Jones, 
with an appendix, containing notices of the Jones family, of Queen's 
County. New York: Stanford & Swords. 1849. 2. Hssays upon 
Authors and Books. By W.Aurrep Jones. New York: Stan- 
ford & Swords. 1849. 


Tue first of the volumes named above, is an affectionate tribute of 
a son to the memory of a distinguished father. We greatly approve 
of these family memorials, and wonder that they appear so unfre- 
quently. One would think that a spirit of egotism would alone 
prompt their frequent publication ; and we should be willing carefully 
to incur this risk, on behalf of the public, to be put occasionally in 
possession of a volume, such as the one before us, giving a faithful, 
agreeable and modest account of an old family, and of its most dis- 
tinguished representatives. Such works, embodying social and do- 
mestic histories, should be eminently grateful to society. They might 
be made to preserve its costume, its tone, its pecularities, and all 
those characteristics which render it individual, for the delight and 
study of future generations. But, beyond all other considerations, 
the advantage of such family histories would be to encourage and 
strengthen the sentiment of veneration, that profoundest and perhaps 
noblest of human sentiments, to which we owe the preservation of so 
many things which are sacred, and which, we regret to believe, is the 
sentiment in which our people are most particularly deficient. Mr. 
Jones has given us a very pleasing account of the family from which 
he drew his being, one of the most ancient and honorable in the 
State which he still lives to honor. While he writes with a deep and 
true sense of the worth of sire and grandsire, he has not suffered 
himself to be beguiled into undue assumption, or any improper arro- 
gance of tone. His narrative is simple and unassuming—his tribute 
only such as a son should offer, and one upon which contemporary 
opinion sets its approving sanction. We think that this example of 
our author should be frequently followed. 

In the “ Essays upon Books and Authors,” Mr. Jones furnishes us 
with a very agreeable and instructive miscellany. He has long been 
known to us as one of the cleverest of our essayists. This is his 
peculiar department, and he confines himself to it with the tenacity 
of one who feels himself at home, and who bestows a due value upon 
the school of art in which Addison and Steele made themselves famous. 
His papers aim rather at suggestiveness than thoroughness. He sel- 
dom exhausts his subject—we are inclined to think that he does not 
always pierce it deeply enough. But, in this modesty there is an 
advantage—he does not exhaust the patience of the reader. He is 
content to point him out the way he should go—to suggest, in gen- 
eral terms, the beauty of the route and its peculiar aspects,—and he 
then suffers the explorer to go alone. Books and authors are to him 
a realm—an empire—perhaps the only empire he thinks it worthy 
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to explore. He does not, after the fashion of Addison and the writers 
of the Queen Anne period, indulge in much analysis of society, ex- 
cept as it incidentally concerns his favorite subjects. He is ambitious 
only of the “ Literary Club” and its associations; and, calling for his 
“pint of purl,” he takes his seat patiently, where he can hearken to 
the good things of burly wigged Johnson, good humored Noll Gold- 
smith, and the wits who cheer on the controversy and war of wit 
between the rival champions. Mr. Jones does not give us unneces- 
sary details. The heads of his topics suffice. He gathers up the 
strong points of the controversy, and notches them down in the most 
compact language. His style is simple and direct, never rising into 
eloquence, and sometimes a little too regardless of grace and ele- 
gance. But he never sinks into blundering and looseness. In giving 
our approval to this little volume, we must not be understood as con- 
curring with our author always in his opinions or his conclusions. 
Far from it. We hold him to be frequently in error. We regard 
him as quite too summary in his judgments, and wanting frequently 
in that nice discrimination which should be especially the aim of the 
essayist. But that he is always well read, intelligent, agreeable and 
honest, we may confidently assure the reader. We hope to see other 
volumes of this order from his pen, which, as he is still a young man, 
shall exhibit a due advance upon the present. 


3. Annals of the Queens of Spain, from the period of the Conquest 
of the Goths, down to the reign of her present majesty, Isabel 
II., with the remarkable events that occurred during their reigns, 
and anecdotes of their courts. By Anrra Gzorcr. New-York: 
Baker & Scribner. 1850. Charleston: W. R. Babcock. 


We are pleased and surprised to find a native lady of Castile 
writing in the English language, as clearly, correctly, simply and 
gracefully, as if to the manner born. Mrs. George scarcely needed 
the approving voice of Mr. Prescott, though she is properly proud 
to have it. Her volume, forming the first of a series, promises us as 
grateful a repast from a little known history, as that which has been 
so frequently afforded us in like collections of late, from the pens of 
Miss Pardoe, and Mrs. Strickland. Spain is a country much richer 
in romantic history, than either France or England ; and the chron- 
icles of her Queens is of such a character, as may well justify their 
biographer in placing them in a similar gallery with that which has 
been accorded to the crowned women of the latter countries. Mrs. 
George begins her collection at a period a little too remote. The 
first part of her volume necessarily lacks interest, from the deficiency 
of her materials. It might have been just as well to have dismissed 
all the Queens before A. D. 1000, to the obscurity in which au- 
thentic history leaves them. A simple list of their names would 
have sufficed the reader. The catalogue is one utterly barren of in- 
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cidents, and the perusal of it, by any honest, pains-taking reader, 
may be apt to occasion some prejudices in regard to the more inter- 
esting histories which follow. Let us counsel our readers against 
this error. Let them patiently travel over the first seventy pages of 
this volume, without misgiving, satisfied that the biographies which 
succeed will open richly, and make atonement for the preceding. 
The volume before us brings us to Dofia Juana, of Portugal, the 
second Queen of Juan II. It embraces all the sovereigns of Aragon 
and Castile, down to the period when the two kingdoms were united 
by the marriage of their respective princes, Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The collection is thus unique, and forms a volume, complete in itself ; 
though destined to be followed by others, which, we suppose, will 
include the life of the present sovereign of Spain, Isabella IL— 
whose sweet, grave, but girlish features, open pleasingly upon us, 
in the engraved portrait which illustrates this volume. 


4, A System of Ancient and Medieval Geography, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By Cuartes Antuon, L.L.D., Professor 
of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, &c. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. Charleston: J. Russell. 


Ir is sufficient to announce a work on the subject of ancient geog- 
raphy, from the pen of Prof. Anthon. The author's reputation 
requires not our support. Every classical scholar is acquainted with 
the labors of the learned Professor, and will be sensible of the 
merits of this volume; an auxiliary in the department of ancient 
literature, which has been, until now, a desideratum on our side of 
the Atlantic. The work of a similar character, most approved of in 
Great Britain, is Arrowsmith’s “ Compendium of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Geography ;” which is a book of deservedly high reputation, 
accompanied by an excellent comparative Atlas, published in 1828, 
for the use of Eton College. A large class of our students is ex- 
cluded from the use of these works by the high price and inconve- 
nience of importation. The volume before us, which is sold at a 
very moderate price, is, in every sense of the word, more compre- 
hensive than that of Arrowsmith, which is far less copious in_histo- 
rical details. Without intending, in the slightest degree, to detract 
from the merits of the British geographer, we cannot forbear say- 
ing, that Dr. Anthon’s superior scholarship, his untiring devotion to 
the cause of classical literature, his long experience as an editor of 
the prose and poetical writers of Greece and Rome, and of classical 
dictionaries, compiled by Lempriere and by himself, qualify him, in a 
preeminent degree, for a work which could not be compiled, with 
the same degree of critical accuracy, by any other than a ripe scho- 
lar, and which will be found, in this instance, to be executed with 
singular ability. 

The present era is rich in scientific discoveries; and, within the 
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last twenty years, the science of geography has experienced a con- 
siderable advance. The errors of former geographers have been 
rectified; and our charts have atteined an accuracy formerly un- 
known. It will be seen, at a single view, that the sources of infor- 
mation whence the work under consideration has been derived, are 
numerous, and of the highest character. We could have wished 
that a comparative Atlas, adapted to the work, had accompanied it. 
Findlay’s classical atlas is highly and deservedly commended ; but 
the plan on which the Eton Comparative Atlas is published, leaves 
nothing to desire. At some future period, the Professor may, we 
hope, find leisure to have a series of maps published under his own 
eye, to which might be superadded an index, not only of ancient 
and modern, but also of modern and ancient names and places. The 
subject of medizval geography is touched upon as far as the limits 
of the book would allow; and, upon the whole, we feel warranted in 
expressing our conviction, that Dr. Anthon’s system of ancient ge- 
ography is the best that can be comprised in a single volume. To 
the classical student it will prove a valuable manual, for nothing is 
omitted which the latest travellers could supply. 


5. Frontenac: or the Atotarho of the Iroquois. A Metrical Ro- 
mance. By Aurrep B. Srreet. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 
1850. 


WE regret that Mr. Street has passed so very much out of his 
legitimate department in verse, and has attempted a progress in 
other fields which are so little suited to his peculiar powers. The 
great excellence of our author consists in his descriptions of scenery 
and of forest life. In this province he has written some of the most 
beautiful poems which have ever honored the Apalachian Muse. 
But the dramatic—and that rapid narrative progress, which such 
ballard epics as those of Scott, necessarily imply—are not within 
his province. Ile does not group well, his invention is deficient, 
there is no free, vehement flow of verse where the passion requires 
it, and we detect that continued straining after the rhyme, whichis fatal 
to the success of the metrical writer. Of course, it would be quite 
impossible for an author of so much real talent as Mr, Street, to fail 
entirely. Accordingly, the volume before us affords frequent pas- 
sages of much force and beauty. But these are chiefly to be found 
in his descriptions of scenery—the wood, the forest, the lake, and 
those wild and capricious aspects of the seasons, acting upon our 
forest foliage, which require the eye of a keen observer and one 
experienced in such province, to unfold and delineate graphically 
and with fidelity. In brief bits of description accordingly, where he 
gives way to nature—where the poet is left to himself, and undi- 
verted from the province which he feels to be his own,—we find Mr. 
Street uniformly excellent, frequently bold and beautifnl in his por- 
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traiture. But, the moment that his dramatis persone make their 
appearance upon the scene—the moment that he is required to for- 
get the inanimate world that he has just been sketching, and yield 
himself up to the conflict of human passions,—from that moment 
we feel him faltering, and detect his inferiority. The story of Fron- 
tenac is one of great improbabilities from beginning to end, and 
would be conclusive to any judgment, of Mr. Street’s deficiencies in 
invention. Now, invention is one of the important requirements of 
such a story. To many, the novels of Sir Walter Scott, were con- 
clusively proved to be his, by the wonderfully kindred invention 
which they betrayed to that which was the conspicuous feature in 
his metrical tales. ‘There was the same adaptation of means to 
ends, the same happy faculty of grouping, the same readiness of re- 
source, the same singular propriety and fitness, which rendered 
every tale as probable as the details of a law caso. Mr. Street sets 
out with an incident of startling character, which is singularly out 
of keeping with the subsequent use which he makes of his heroine. 
Let the reader look to this point for the general illustration of our 
objections. But onr space willnot suffer lengthened comment. We 
may return to this volume hereafter, as we really esteem Mr. Street 
very highly in his true province, and would be pleased to point out. 
those portions of his poem which justly merit our praise. Enough 
now if we say that there are many such interspersed throughout 
the tale of “ Frontenac.” 


6. Modern Literature and Literary Men, being a second gallery 
of Literary Portraits. By Grorce Giiritan. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1850. 


The writer of this volume is well known to us by two others of 
the same class, forming a first series of literary portraits, the Ameri- 
can edition of which was published in 1846. His work was more 
valuable for its facts and summaries, perhaps, than for its opinions. 
It is rare, indeed, that contemporary opinion is valuable in the nature 
of criticism, and the peculiar defect of Mr. Gilfillan consists in the 
fact that he is rather inclined to ride a hobby in literature, having 
his pet prodigies, and being something of what is vulgarly called a 
transcendentalist. But these objections are more than balanced by 
the usefel accumulation of materials which he gives us—the bringing 
together, in tolerable order, a large mass of scattered fact in biogra- 
phy and opinion, and so arranging his material as to enable the 
Judgment of the reader to exercise a sort of supervisory juris- 
diction upon hisown. The present collection is necessary to the pre- 
ceding, and is valuable for the same reason. It embraces the names of 
twenty-five writers—our Ralph Waldo Emerson occupying a place 
in both collections, being, with the exception of Longfellow, the only 
American whom he admits into his literary Valhalla. This fact. 
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betrays the character of the hobby which Mr. Gilfillan rides. He 
affects the mystic, and is a philosopher after Mr. Emerson’s order. 
His volumes are quite readable, and contain a large body of facts 
connected with his subjects. It is his fault, however, to declaim too 
largely when we prefer that he shouldanalyse. He speaks fluently, 
and is seduced into a torrent of eloquence, at the very time when we 
should most prefer the quiet streamlet of thought. 


7. 1. Contributions to Physiology. By Benner Dowter, M. D., 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Philadelphia. “ A power to direct the operative faculties to motion 
or rest, in particular instances, is that which we call the will.”— 
Locke. New Orleans: 1849. 2. Researches on the Natural His- 
tory of Death. By Benner Dower, M.D. “A breath thou 
art, servile to all the skyey influences.”"—Shakspeare. New Or- 
leans. 1850. 


TuEse are essays from the pen of a writer who has heretofore 
called for our passing notice, and one, the nature of whose researches, 
and their frequently startling results, as reported, may well demand 
it. In the first of these pamphlets, there are many remarkable 
statements, gathered from the dissecting room, upon which we are 
not able to determine, and which require farther study in respect to 
the exhibitions of muscular energy, amounting to shows of will, in 
the animal after death. We could have wished that the fone of our 
author had been a little subdued in respect to the authorities which 
he sometimes questions. Nothing is more absolutely essential to the 
recognition of propositions of a novel, or a startling character, than 
the utmost modesty of assertion, and the utmost deference, in man- 
ner, at Jeast‘ to writers of different creeds and opinions. We will 
not undertake to deny or question in any wise the curious reports of 
our author in regard to his experiments. They are such, however, 
as demand more frequent experiment, and the utmost caution of 
assertion. The subject under treatment is one of rare interest and 
utility, and Dr. Dowler evidently possesses the earnestness, zeal and 
intelligence requisite to pursue it to its final conclusions. He writes 
and thinks logically, and perhaps needs no exhortation except as 
against too readily giving credence to partial and inconclusive results. 

The second essay from the pen of Dr. Dowler, is in a measure 
kindred with the first in topic, but does not, like it, occasion any 
hesitation in the reader. It is a pleasing and instructive paper on 
the Phenomena of Death, graceful, and illustrated by anecdotes 
which tend to lessen our apprehensions of those mortal pangs and 
fearful agonies which are vulgarly assumed to accompany the last 
struggle of the flesh for the retention of the immortal spirit. In this 
essay, our author takes occasion to question the propriety of that 
judgment by which the Academy of Sciences at Paris have decided 
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npon the most certain characteristics of death. According to M. 
Bouchert, to whom a prize was awarded, the certain and immediate 
signs of death are: 1. The prolonged absence of the sounds of the 
heart; 2. The simultaneous relaxation of the sphincters; and, 3. 
The sinking of the globe of the eye, with loss of transparency of the 
corner. The Academy regarded the first of these signs only as 
conclusive. The remote signs, according to M. Bouchert, are: 1. 
Cadaveric rigidity ; 2. The absence of muscular contractibility under 
the influence of galvanism; and, 3. Putrefaction. Dr. Dowler takes 
issue with the Academy, in respect to the first immediate and con- 
clusive indicative. For his reasons we must refer the reader to his 
essay, which is ingenious and striking. Much of his paperis designed 
to show that we exaggerate the danger of living interments; that 
the cases reported are frequently without authority, and that, in fact, 
nothing is more infrequent than premature burials. By quotations 
from Shakspeare, he shows that the poetical authority for the best 
indications of death, drawn from the observation and experience of 
ages, is as conclusive and ample as any furnished by the physiologist. 


8. A copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, tounded on the 
German Latin Dictionary of Dr, Charles Ernest George ; by the 
Rev. Josep Esmonp Ripvws, M. A., &e., and the Rev. Tuos. K. 
Arnotp, M. A., &e, First American edition, carefully revised, 
and containing a copious dictionary of proper names, from the 
best sources. By Crartes Antooyn, L.L.D., Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College. New-York : 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. Charleston: J. Russell. 


Dr. Anthon has performed quite an acceptable service to the 
American student. He has improved, by his editorial labors, upon 
the learned English editors, Riddle and Arnold, and furnished for 
our libraries a convenient and comprehensive lexicon, which supplies 
a very important deficiency in our aids and guides, from the want of 
which the young scholar has hitherto suffered scrious embarrassment. 
In the possession of such a volume as that before us, we wonder how 
the classical student has so long done without it. How has he done 
without it? Not well, certainly ; particularly when we contrast the 
present work with the meagre compilations which have hitherto oc- 
cupied its place. In the volume before us, Dr. Anthon has supplied 
many omissions, and corrected frequent errors of the European 
editors. The dictionary of proper names which it contains, are 
wholly wanting to the originals. There are other improvements to 
which a general reference will suffice. We cordially recommend 
this Lexicon to our schools and colleges. It should supersede all 
other works of its class. "We are pleased to see that the learned 
editor has inscribed his present labors to Professor Hawkesworth, of 
the Charleston College, “as a memorial of long established friend- 
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ship, and a token of regard for sound classical acquirements, and 
the most exemplary private worth.” 


9. 1. An Address, delivered before the State Agricultural Society 
of South-Carolina, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
November 29, 1849. By the Hon. F. W. Pickens. Published 
by the Society. Columbia: A. 8. Johnston. 1849. 2. Science 
and Truth, an Address delivered before the Literary Societies of 
Erskine College, S. C., at the Annual Commencement, September 
19, 1849. By the Hon. Francis W. Pickens.  Frazierville, S. 
C.: Wray & Holland. 1849, 


Tue first of these addresses is a sensible production, designed 
equally to show what our agriculture is, what it has done, and in 
what manner it may beimproved. Mr. Pickens is a practical planter, 
as well as a politician, and regards his subject through the two-fold 
medium of domestic and foreign influences. He has accumulated 
much statistical material, bearing effectually upon his subject, and 
grouped it together in a manner well calculated to support his main 
arguments, which go to fshow that the energies and improvements 
of the South have been greatly underrated; suffering from unjust 
estimates and equally unjust comparisons. He insists upon the 
natural stability and the unlimited resources of the South, if left free 
to her own progress, unembarrassed by prejudicial enactments, and 
the invasion of our securities. 

Of the oration, “Science and Truth,” our opinion is less favorable. 
With much that commands our ready concurrence, there is also 
much, in this production, to which we oppose our steady denial. To 
undertake to tell us that there was little or no truth in all antiquity— 
that Greeks, and Romans, and Egyptians, lived a lie, during so many 
ages of brilliant performance and wonderful production—is abso- 
lutely monstrous. ILad our author been content to affirm that there 
were certain truths, in the possession of modern times, which were 
not in theirs, we should have been satisfied; but such sweeping de- 
nunciation of antiquity, as is contained in this production, makes our 
gorge rise in holy horror at the heresy. All truth is relative. With 
all our possessions, we are probably very far off from approximating 
a thousand wonderful truths which are yet destined for the acquisi- 
tion of the future races of the earth. God’s benevolence must not 
be disparaged by so terrible a supposition as that he has left any peo- 
ple without such a share of truth, as will suffice for their necessities, 
and enable them to prosceute, to the full extent of their possible de- 
velopment, the resources of the race. To give them more, before 
they were prepared for it, would be to destroy them. He vouch- 
safes to every people the degree of truth which is suitable to their 
condition, during a natural and gradual progress; and this truth be- 
comes larger, fuller, richer, more prolific, in proportion to the national 
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progress. The possessions of knowledge are farther accorded, in 
reference to the peculiar mission of a people, whether this implies 
the progress of arts or arms. What was the absolute truth in the 
possession of the Hebrews before the coming of Christ? That they 
were in possession of a truth suited to their condition, is unquestion- 
able; yet how far inferior to that which was embodied in the mission 
of the Saviour! He was vouchsafed them, be it remembered, only 
when their social and political condition had become degraded and 
inferior; to the improvement of their humility ; and when, at the same 
time, one of their sects had received, as a speculative doctrine, that 
of the soul’s immortality, of which Greek and Egyptian were already 
in possession. When they were prepared to desire such a faith, the 
proofs of it were vouchsafed to them. When the thought of a peo- 
ple rises to a yearning after a superior state, it isin the providence of 
God that they should acquire it. And this, by the way, constitutes 
one of the most beautiful attributes in the character of humanity— 
its susceptibility to an indefinite progress. It is only by working out 
a mission,—such a working implying, in a self-development, the dis- 
covery of truths within us, and about us,—that the true uses of the 
race is found. ‘This, indeed, is the great business of humanity; rising 
daily, by insensible degrees, to the acquisition of fields of thought, 
knowledge and power, which leave the preceding ages far behind. But 
we have built and build thus, only upon foundations which they laid. 
We rise above their heads, even as we tread upon their graves !—But 
for heresies, such as this which we have censured, we should cheer- 
fully accord our approbation to our orator. But we have no faith in 
this scornful treatment of the past. It is not only ungrateful in us, 
but it confirms our people in a wretched vanity which is fatal to all 
becoming reverence, and consequently most fatal to all our national 
securities. The deficiency of veneration is the great want of the 
American people. It is the infirmity which will founder their for- 
tunes, leading to a most evident presumption, and realizing that 
monstrous image of empire, shown in the Scriptures, with legs of 
clay and front of brass, which is forever tottering to destruction. We 
have left ourselves no room to speak of the rest of this production. 
As already said, there are many portions of it which meet with our 
full concurrence ; and but for this one particular plague spot of heresy, 
we should have cheerfully clapped hands to the speaker, with the 
cordial “well done” of applause and sympathy. 


10. The War with Mexico. By R.S, Rieiey, Brevet Major in the 
U.S. Army, First Lieutenant of the second Regiment of Artillery, 
etc. In two volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


We welcome these volumes, in particular, among those and others 
which we owe to the warin Mexico. Major Ripley writes with an evi- 
dent knowledge of the facts, and with all the official documents before 
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him. He writes understandingly, we should say ; that he writes 
independently, there can be little question. We are in hopes to 
procure an ample review of these volumes, as they are of a sort to 
compel inquiry and perhaps provoke discussion. Our author has no 
scruples in speaking what he deems the truth. The American 
people, accustomed to the language of indiscriminate eulogy, in re- 
gard to the career of their favorite captains, will be surprise | to per- 
ceive how freely they are subjected, in these pages, to the language 
of censure. The blunders, vanities, follies and impertinences of 
Generals Scott and Taylor are coolly and earnestly discussed ; and we 
are constrained to say, assuming the correctness of our author’s facts, 
throughout, with very ample shows of argument and reason. But 
this must be a subject of future examination. We remark some ine- 
qualities in the composition of this history, which are of a sort to 
impress the most casual reader. We should say that two hands, at 
least, had been engaged in its preparation. The narrative, for ex- 
ample, is very much inferior in style to the controversial portions ; 
and what is of a political nature in the work, seems to have come 
from a hand familiar with the pen; the military part declares rather 
for the soldier than the civilian. 


11. Woman in America: Her Work and her Reward. By Marta 
J. McInrosu, author of “ Charms and Countercharms,” &c. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1850. 


Tue author of this work is a Southern lady, who has in a very 
short time achieved a very enviable reputation in letters. Her novels, 
of a moral and religious order, are fully equal to any of their kind, 
and will take rank, before any honest tribunal, with the very best of 
British manufacture. In the work before us, she departs from her 
usual ré/e, and gives us a series of thoughtful essays in regard to 
the position of her sex among us, their imperfect sense of the res- 
ponsibilities which rest upon them, as well in a domestic as in a na- 
tional point of view, and inculcates a course of lessons, the object of 
which is to elevate the mind of the sex to a due consideration of the 
higher duties before it. We have read these essays with much 
pleasure. They are in a gentle, persuasive style, and should have 
the most beneficial effect. We do not see that the writer has un- 
folded views which have not already been expressed : but she some- 
times moulds them anew, and presents them always in a manner 
which is well calculated to conduct the reader imperatively to her 
conclusions, She gives us pictures of society, North and South; 
and though evidently restrained by her sense of the gross aud selfish 
prejudices prevailing everywhere among the people of the former 
section, she yet suffers it to be seen how far her sympathies belong 
to the latter, and how ready she is to justify them. 
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12. Mahomet and his successors. By Wasuincron Irvine, In 
two volumes. New-York: Geo, P. Putnam. 


Tue volume before us is devoted to the Prophet. That which 
follows is to be given to his successors. Mr. Irving claims to have 
added nothing new to what was before in possession of the public 
in regard to Mahomet; but he has given us a very pleasing biogra- 
phy, such as few persons could have written, of one whom we may 
call an arch impostor, but whom we are compelled to acknowledge 
was a very great man. How far we are justified in denouncing any 
man as an impostor, who lifts his people into superiority—who col- 
lects into one mighty power their scattered and feeble tribes—who, 
in fact, makes his nation—is a very doubtful point. On this subject, 
see Carlyle’s Mahomet, in the Hero Worship. To one who has read 
this grand sketch by Carlyle, the work of Mr. Irving seems quite 
tame and spiritless. In truth, the peculiar delicacy of Mr. Irving’s 
genius, does not properly accord with such a subject, which is sus- 
ceptible of dramatic uses highly impressive, startling and exciting. 
But, as a graceful sketch of the actual facts in the career of Ma- 
homet,—a neat, clear, tasteful narrative of his adventures,—una- 
dorned, and in sweet and simple language,—this biography will grati- 
fy every reader of good taste and moderate expectation. The vol- 
ume before us forms the twelfth in the beautiful series of Irving’s 
writings, from the press of Putnam. 


13. Furniss’s Travels. 1. The Old Wold: or Scenes and Cities 
in foreign lands ; by Wiitam Furniss, accompanied with a 
map and illustrations. New-York: Appleton & Co. 1850. 2 
Waraga: or the charms of the Nile. By Wiiutam Furniss. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1850, 


Tuese volumes are devoted to an excursion through England, the 
Continent, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Prus- 
sia, Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, Tyrol, Arabia, Turkey, Egypt. &e. 
The author had an extensive world before him, which he seems to 
have traversed rather than explored. His books are light and 
sketchy,—perhaps they might be called somewhat flippant; but as 
they make but little pretension, and Mr. Furniss does not trouble us 
with any affectations, we shall indulge in no severities. It is his error 
to prefer the lively and the dashing, to the serious and philosophic 
vein. He is the chief loser by it. The world may be amused for 
a while, by that hey-day spirit which hurries and bounds away, full 
of caprice rather than life, like the boy just let out of school; but, 
in a traveller, reporting of strange and curious lands, it requires 
something more. Better for its purposes that the traveller should 
content himself with an abode of a year or more in a single pro- 
vince, till he is enabled to explore it thoroughly, than that he should 
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scamper over a dozen, never making a footprint fairly in any. But, 
says our author, if I had done this, I should have seen nothing of 
the world. Very true, Mr. Furniss, but if such is your mode of 
seeing the world, do not ask us to be your companions. Still, these 
books are readable, and they are numerously illustrated with plates. 


14. The Monuments of Hgypt ; or Egypt a Witness for the Bible. 
By Francis L. Hawks, D.D., L.L.D. With notes of a voyage 
up the Nile. By an American. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 
1850. Charleston: J. Russell. 


In a clear, simple and comprehensive manner, Dr. Hawks has 
given us, in this volume, an admirable commentary upon the early 
relations of the Jews with the Egyptians, and of the antiquities of 
both nations. His argument would seem to be a conclusive one. 
Here will the christian find a ready answer to the sceptic, on many 
of those points, obscured by time, which were sufficiently doubtful to 
the unlearned reader, to make the task of discussion, even where the 
desire was seriously entertained of supporting sacred writ, an almost 
impossible one. The argument here, is carried on in the form of nar- 
rative ; perhaps the most admirably devised method of making an 
obscure subject intelligible to the popular reader. The arrangement 
of the matter is singularly lucid, the research ample, and the illus- 
trations drawn from a constantly accumulating mass of evidence, at 
once adequate to the wants of the subject, and grateful to the in- 
quirer. The whole volume is one of great interest, and is equally 
suggestive and satisfactory. A pleasant account of a voyage up the 
Nile, by a friend of the author, is not only an agreeable sketch of 
travel, but is well designed to sustain the argument of the book. 


15. Miscellanies. By J.T. Heapviny. Authorized Edition. New- 
York: Baker & Scribner. Charleston: Babcock & Co, 1850. 


Tue words “ authorized edition,” in this title page, are of some 
significance. It appears that a spurious edition of the writer’s mis- 
cellanies, gathered from periodicals to which they had been contri- 
buted, have been collected by a publisher, and thrust upon the world 
without authority. We shall waste no words upon this immoral, if 
not illegal, proceeding ; contenting ourselves with the remark, that 
in some of the northern cities the great object seems,.to be to realize 
that condition of things, the Utopia of Communism, in which, in the 
language of M. Proudhon, “propriété c’est vol.” But Mr. Headley 
has made one mistake. That the private publisher has seized upon 
his crude miscellanies, offers no excuse to him for publishing them 
crudely. He should have subjected them to a careful correction, 
which, by the way, they very much need. This correction would 
have afforded a conclusive advantage to the “ authorized,” over the 
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spurious edition. The papers in this volume are seven in number, 
and on subjects of considerable. interest. ““ Alison’s Europe,” “ Al- 
fieri,” “ Oliver Cromwell,” “the Crusades,” “ the French Revolu- 
tion,” “Luther” and “the Prose Writers of America.” Of Mr. 
Headley’s style, hurried, slip-shod, but vehement and sometimes 
highly picturesque, we have spoken in previous pages. We have 
nothing to add. These miscellanies will not add to his reputation. 
In this department of composition, he is not destined to rise to emi- 
nence. Let him seek another class of topics. A series of military 
sketches, carrying us through the war with Mexico, after the manner 
of his “ Napoleon” and “ Washington,” will be much more likely to 
interest the reader, than essays of this sort. 


16. The Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race, examined on 
the principles of Science. By Joun Bacuman, D.D., Professor 
of Natural History, &., &c. Charleston: C. Canning, 1850. 


Tus thick and comprehensive volume had its origin in certain 
essays prepared for a literary club in Charleston. The increasing 
interest of the public in the important subject of which it treats, 
moved the author to extend and enlarge his plan, and hence the size 
of the present publication. The doctrine of the Unity of the Hu- 
man Race, is one which involves too many questions of difficulty, 
and too many points of vital difference among our people, to be dis- 
cussed without long and earnest reflection, or honestly, without giving 
serious offence. Did we feel altogether prepared for the discussion, 
however, the latter consideration should not discourage us; for the 
recognition and assertion of the truths of science and history, are 
paramount duties with the reviewer. But, however satisfied our- 
selves, any attempt at discussion, without being certain of the ability 
to satisfy others, would surely be unwise, and we prefer to be silent 
rather than premature. It must suffice, therefore, if we accord to the 
learned and venerable author of the volume before us, the praise of 
large research and persevering industry. As a Naturalist, he has 
confessedly no superior in the South, and he has evidently brought 
to bear upon the subject under notice, all the experience of a long 
and indefatigable study. The portions of this work which relate to 
Hybrids is of singular and inviting interest. 


17. The Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, edited by his 
son, the Rey. Cuartes Curmperr Sourney, M.A., &e. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1850. Charleston: J. Russell. 


We have here the first number only of this work, which is to be 
comprised in six parts. It furnishes us with so much of Southey’s bi- 
ography as was written by himself, occupying the first fifty-cight pages 
of the volume. It is here that the son takes up the narrative. The 
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portion which we owe to the father, though sometimes tedious, dwell- 
ing too minutely upon inferior subjects and unimportant persons, 
who are brought upon the stage only to be pushed off again, still 
possesses a large and impressive importance in the eyes of the literary 
student. Southey was truthful, variously endowed, eager for acqui- 
sition, and of a temper sufficiently mercurial to prompt his curiosity 
in every possible direction in the search after intellectual aliment. 
His early career, tastes, studies, and the influences which his particu- 
lar genius acknowledged, will well reward the reader. His son, in 
taking up the biography where his father ends, properly adopts the 
plan in modern times, of making the subject say as much of, and for, 
himself as he can. We have, accordingly, a slender vein of com- 
mentary, and small threads of narrative, from his pen, only to bring 
into proper sequence the original correspondence in his possession. 
The portions set forth in this number are of a sort to provoke an 
eager desire for the parts which are to follow. 


18. An Address delivered before the South-Caroliua Institute, at 
its first Annual Fair, on the 20th November, 1849. By James 
H. Hammonp, a member of the Institute. Charleston: Walker 
& James. 1849. 


We had the pleasure of hearing this well conceived and very ad- 
mirable oration. The South Carolina Institute chose wisely in seck- 
ing General Hammond as its first popular orator. It had, in the 
pursuit of its objects, many prejudices to encounter, much distrust to 
overcome, and that vis inertia, in particular, to conquer, among our 
people, which has been the main obstacle to all our improvements. 
General Hammond, with his clear, intrepid and firmly-grasping intel- 
lect, at once bold and cautious, at once curious yet calculating ; reso- 
lute to seek at all hazards and to discover, yet feeling his way with 
all the circumspection of an invader in the enemy’s country ; was just 
the person to lead with his counsels in the enterprise, and unfold the 
vast importance of the subject to our people. He has done so with 
excellent effect. There is one point upon which there was much 
doubt and some serious opposition This was the introduction of 
manufactures among us. Our politicians, in their hostility to the 
protective tariff, had indulged in a language of generalization, which 
but too commonly confounded manufactures with protection. It was 
necessary properly to distinguish between them, and to show—as 
indeed we had long insisted—that American manufactures—in the 
South certainly—were prepared to go alone, Such an expositor as 
General Hammond, one who, like himself, had been distinguished for 
his hostility to the protective tariff, and was, at the same time, gen- 
erally recognised as a far-secing, sagacious and deliberate thinker, 
was the very person to make the necessary distinctions, and to insist 
upon the necessity which existed for the introduction among us of 
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this new object of pursuit. He did well to confine himself so entirely 
to manufactures. It was unnecessary to consider any of the tribu- 
tary arts of industry. These mostly depend upon the manufacturing 
arts, and to establish the necessity of introducing the one, was, of 
course, to secure the safety and successes of the other. It is not 
within our limits, nor indeed is it necessary, that we should go into 
an analysis of this fine treatise. The policy of the “Institute” has 
afforded it a circulation fully equal to our own. It will be read quite 
as extensively, and, wherever read, we feel very confident, will com- 
pel the ready acquiescence of every thoughtful mind. 


19. Invasion of the Territory of Alabama, by one thousand Span- 
iards under Ferdinand de Soto, in 1540. By Atperr J. Pick- 
err. Montgomery: Brittan & De Wolf. 1849. 


Tus pamphlet, we are told, constitutes an introductory chapter in 
a history of the State of Alabama, in the preparation of which Col. 
Pickett has been for several years engaged. His work approaches 
completion, and he has sent forth this opening portion as a sort of 
avant courier, announcing what is in reserve. His farther object is 
to secure a certain amount of patronage, sufficient to justify him in 
venturing upon an expensive publication, the demand for which, in 
the nature of things, must chiefly be confined to the single region to 
which the history relates. We trust the experiment has not been 
made in vain, The history of Alabama should be one very fruitful 
of instruction and incident. Some sketches, published in the peri- 
odicals, by Mr. A. 3. Meck, of that State, afforded very agreeable 
and attractive reading. The contents of the chapter before us, from 
the work of Col. Pickett, is an earnest of what we may expect, giving 
us the assurance of a very romantic history. The enterprise of De 
Soto, which conducted that brilliant cavalier, with his thousand men 
at arms, on a wild chase through the States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi, was a very remarkable achieve- 
ment, and strangely imposing, even though it resulted in absolute 
defeat. It affords admirable material for a brilliant narrative, of 
which our present author will probably make the most. 


20, The Battle Summer: being Transcripts from personal obser- 
vation in Paris, during the year 1848. By Ix. Marvet, author 
of “Fresh Gleanings.” New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 
Charleston: W. R. Babcock. 


Tue second title of this volume is the “ Reign of Blouse.” This 
title furnishes us with the key-note of the author through the book. 
His narrative is meant to afford a picture of the struggle for the as- 
cendancy in Paris, during the recent revolution, between Blouse and 
Bourgeoise. The volume closes with the triumph of the former; but 
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this is to be succeeded by another, depicting its overthrow and the 
subsequent ascendancy of Bourgeois. The book before us is writ- 
ten with a dramatic design. The author’s ambition is to emulate to 
Carlyle in a production of similar character, viz: his “ French Rev- 
luion.” We are sorry that Mr. Marvel has made this attempt. He 
had a very good style of his own, as was seen in his “ Fresh Glean- 
ings,” and might have given us scenes quite as spirited as those, and 
carried his story on, with a progress quite as dramatic, without adopt- 
ing the costume of Carlyleism. Now, Carlyle has a language of his 
own, which does not consist in the strained and distorted use of lan- 
guage only. He has a peculiar imaginative power, which singularly 
consorts with the style which he has adopted. We have our quar- 
rel frequently with him ; but there is no reproach against him as an 
wrritator. There was no reason that M. Ik. Marvel should have 
been one. The costume that suits the ungainly vigor of Carlyle, 
accords nevertheless with his fame, and with the flail he carries ; but 
shocks us when put upon the person of a dapper, and rather grace- 
ful young adventurer like Marvel. Still, his book is a very lively 
and interesting one ; full of brilliant sketches, and sufficiently agree- 
able in the picturesque at which he aims—though, as we think, 
through an unhappy medium. 


21. Remarks upon the establishment of an American Prime Meri- 
dian. By Cuaries H. Davis, Lieutenant U.S. Navy, Superin- 
tendant of the Nautical Almanac. Cambridge: Metcalfe & Co. 
1849. 


A WELL written and well argued essay upon a subject of real and 
large importance to the American people. Lieut. Davis shows him- 
self to be quite equal to the duties assigned him, and has given usa 
very convincing paper in support of the object upon which he insists. 
We trust that his arguments will be weighed duly by those to whom 
they are addressed, and in whose hands lie the means for effecting 
the establishment of a National Prime Meridian. This pamphlet 
shows us very strikingly some of the evils resulting from this dema- 
gogueical tendency in our country to appeal from the proper tribu- 
nals to the people. Here we see the evils accruing from an inter- 
meddling disposition, prompted by a secret and base selfishness, by 
which the learning, the art, the science, and the true policy of the 
country, is constantly liable to obstruction and defeat. The publisher 
of a private almanac, for example, succeeds in raising a party to 
thwart a national object, for no better reason than that his individual 
speculation would suffer from abridged profits, in any governmental 
improvement in the means of nautical observation. Lieut. Davis 
proposes the meridian of New Orleans and St. Louis, instead of those 
of Europe. He insists that even if the Europeans had a common 
meridian, by general consent, a distinct meridian would still be needed 
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in this hemisphere for astronomical and geographical purposes. His 
argument is well worthy of examination. 


22. Congressional Speeches. Washington. 1850. 


We beg to acknowledge the courteous attention of Messrs. the 
Hon. J. C. Calhoun and A. P. Butler, of the Senate, and of. Messrs. 
Coleock, Woodward and Orr, of the House of Representatives, dele- 
gates from South-Carolina, in supplying us with the speeches of 
Southern members, at various periods, in relation to the vexed ques- 
tion which disturbs the repose and safety of the country. To these 
sources, we are indebted for copies of the speeches of Messrs. Cling- 
man and Venable, of North-Carolina, Hunter, of Virginia, Clemens, 
of Alabama, Davis, of Mississippi, of Butler and Calhoun from our 
own State. We must not forget to acknowledge also the thoughtful 
and strong address of the Hon. Mr. Meade, to his constituents of the 
2d Congressional district of Virginia—a performance distinguished 
by great good sense, and the right promptings of Southern patriot- 
ism. If speeches might avail, in such a conflict, the South might 
safely repose on such champions of her cause ; but eloquence and 
truth have seldom had success, when opposed by unrestricted power, 
and the argument, however true and strong, must necessarily fail in 
such a struggle as the one before us,—in which selfishness having 
felt its way to supremacy, throws off the insidious arts which have 
hitherto made itself safe, and boldly seeks to scale the walls, which 
it had hitherto been content to undermine. Whether it will suc- 
ceed in its audacious attempt is now the question—a question wholly 
(as we think) depending on ourselves. It is certain, however, that 
our eloquence is no longer the barrier—our rights no longer the suf- 
ficient argument,—and we are half inclined to think these had bet- 
ter be left unspoken,—particularly, if they are to be our only safe- 
guards. 


28. Substance of an Address delivered before the State Southern 
Convention, held at Jackson, Mississippi. By the Hon. E. C. Wit- 
KINsON, October 7, 1849. Yazoo City: Democrat print. 1849. 


Ir is one of the gratifying characteristics of the present struggle of 
the South against the open and insidious assaults of its enemies, that 
it has stimulated to utterance and earnestness, everywhere through- 
out our country, the choicest and noblest of our public men. There 
is this consolation for us—whatever may be the present results of the 
struggle; whether we succeed in compelling justice, in full, to our 
section, or content ourselves with some apologetic patch-work which 
shall stave off the dangers. and difficulties that we fear, namely, that 
the thought which has thus been goaded into activity must continue 
to mature, and will be sure, finally, to diffuse itself among our people, 
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rendering it impossible for any set of trading politicians, hereafter, 
to barter away the hopes, the rights and the securities of any 
State, in order to preserve the wretched machinery of a party, 
through whose agency they aim at power. This address of the 
Hon. Mr. Wilkinson will have its uses, even when the excitement 
which first produced it shall have subsided. It is a well reasoned and 
sensible - protest against our condition—it shows us what we have 
borne and what we have lost—what we have yet to bear, and must 
certainly lose—unless the whole South shall arrive at one mind, and 
with united resolves, shall base itself steadfastly upon the rights 
which we inherit from our fathers, and which we shall need to main- 
tain, against any assailant, and with every means that God hath 
accorded to our people. 


24, New Novels. Shirley, Sir Edward Graham. The Dowager, 
Constance Lyndsay, Mothers and Daughters, The Duke and the 
Cousin, the Belle of the Family, and Rockingham. 1849. 


WE must exercise a sort of summary process jurisdiction in res- 
pect to this collection. There is no reason that we should do other- 
wise, where there are no peculiarities in the novel of a character to 
take it out of the general rule—where, in fact, there is no absolute 
originality. Shirley, necessarily occupies a first place in our regards 
as a work which has attracted more than common consideration. 
The name of Currer Bell, given as that of the author of this and 
previous romances, is now understood to be a nom de plume, and the 
newspaper gossip ascribes them to a Miss Bronte. If, indeed, a lady, 
she employs a very masculine pen. Shirley, though less success- 
ful as-a story than Jane Eyre, is quite as full of the proof of 
power. Its merits consist rather in the developement of character 
and in highly wrought scenes than in its combinations. Its portrait- 
ure is much more vigorous than its invention. Shérley herself, is a 
highly spirited portrait, with some striking faults, and some of the 
scenes are very excellent—that in especial, where Moore relates to 
Yorke the manner of Shirley’s rejection of his hand. This is equal 
to any thing in Jane Eyre. Str Edward Graham is by Catharine 
Sinclair, a lady formerly known by several other writings. Its por- 
traiture is generally inferior. The arts of Miss Percival were too 
transparent to deceive any but the most consummate flat; and the 
contradictions in her character are not less offensive to wraisemblunce 
than to good taste. We have found the book a dull one. The 
Dowager, and Mothers and Daughters, by Mrs. Gore, are pleasant 
specimens of a class with which that lady has made us almost too 
familiar. They are quite readable, however, if not rememberable. 
To Mrs. Grey, we owe The Duke and the Cousin, and The Belle of 
the Family, tales more sedate and less spirited than those of Mrs. 
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Gore, but of the same order: things that amuse us while they last, 
like certain companions, but whom we never miss, and never recall, 
after departure. Constance Lindsay, seems to be by a new candi- 
date. It carries us back a century, and riots in old materials which 
we had fondly fancied were forever buried with the ancient rubbish 
of a day of extreme bigotry. We have the arts of the Jesuits 
brought back,—the snares of Rome, and the martyrdom of brave 
spirits, who, under recovering consciences, have broken away from 
thraldom. The book is without probability, and, unless to feed ancient 
grudges, and prejudices that ought to be suffered to die out, we see 
no policy in the employment of such material. Portions of the story 
are interesting, but as a whole it will be found tedious. Fockingham, 
or the younger Brother, is a work of more real power than any of these 
stories, Shirley, perhaps, excepted. It is life-like, full of action, and 
of an interest well sustained to the close. We owe our copies of 
these stories to Mr. John Russell, and Mr. Geo. Oates. 


25. People I have met: or Pictures of Society and People of Mark, 
drawn under a thin veil of fiction. By N. Parker Wits. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Mr. Wits is decidedly one of the most agreeable of our maga- 
zinists. He has the happiest knack of dressing up the most ordi- 
nary occurrences of the day, and the most passing events in society, 
with the hues of fancy, and the graces of delicate art. He is a tac- 
tician ; and, with all his affectations,—and they are of a character to 
vex the reader for the writer’s sake—he manages the details of a 
fashionable sketch, and arranges all its follies and its fripperies with 
the adroitness of a French milliner or mantua-maker, and the dex- 
terity in fit and cut, of a Stultz. The faded ribbons, and the dingy 
laces, which, in other hands, would expose nothing so much as the 
wear, when arranged by his, assume novel aspects, and we half sup- 
pose that to be new in character, which has really only changed its 
fashion. These stories and sketches,—for such they ate in spite of 
the deceptive title of the volume—are full of proof to this effect. 
No where do they discover a vigorous and creative imagination. 
But there is so much dexterity, and grace, and clever suggestion, and 
lively fancy, introduced at the right time, and introduced with so 
much ease and pleasantness, that we are content to take the author 
on his own terms. He is certainly a pleasant companion. True, 
every syllable that he tells us we have heard before, but not in that 
particular manner—not in that peculiar air and accent, nor exactly 
perhaps at the precise moment, when he beguiles us with his revela- 
tions. We do not miss him when he departs, but we are not weary 
of him while he remains. 
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26. 1. Lhe Hlectoral Question. The present system of appointing 
Presidential Electors in South Carolina, considered. By one of 
the people. Charleston: A. J. Burke, 1849. 2. Speech of E. 
M. Seabrook, on the Bill to give the Election of Electors to the 
people ; delivered in House of Representatives (South- Carolina) 
in Committee of the Whole ; in December, 1849. Charleston: 
James 8. Burges. 1849. 


Two well argued pamphlets on a subject which occasions no small 
disquiet and difficulty among the people of South-Carolina, We 
confess to the difficulties of the question. We feel all the reluctance 
which our authors express, to depart from received customs which we 
have been inclined to venerate, and which have been esteemed to 
work satisfactorily ; and yet what an anomaly that we should have 
an extraordinary session of the Legislature every fourth year to do 
an ordinary and regularly recurring act of legislation. Certainly, 
this anomaly should be cured. We have no desire to afflict the peo 
ple, with an increase of popular elections. It would be of vast popu- 
lar benefit if we could restore to the Legislature some of the elections 
which they have shuffled off upon the people. The most obvious 
course, it appears to us, for the maintenance of ancient practice, and 
for escape from the present embarrassments of the subject is to change 
the period for the annual session of the Assembly. Let this event 
take a month earlier; and we shall have a longer time for the due 
performance of the duties of the Legislature. According to present 
usage, at a time when the interests and occupations of the people are 
becoming more various and more extensive, the term of three weeks 
is quite too short to do the business of the country. It would scarcely 
suffice for the business of the parish. 


27. The Karly Conflicts of Christianity. By the Rey. Witi1am 
Inerauam Kir, ).D. New York: Appleton & Co. 1850. 


Tue plan of this very agreeable and instructive volume has been 
well conceived. The world has some general, but very vague no- 
tion of the early struggles and difficulties of Christianity in making 
progress. The details of those struggles and difficulties must ne- 
cessarily be of interest to the christian reader. These conflicts of the 
early church were not those alone, which flowed from the hostility of 
principalities and powers. It had opponents in speculation and philo- 
sophy to overcome—opponents from habitual tastes and prescriptive 
habits of thought and meditation. Dr. Kip classes the hostile influ- 
ences of our faith under the following heads: Judaism ; Grecian Phi- 
losophy; the licentious Spirit of the Age; Barbarism, and the Pagan 
Mythology. ‘he history of the conflict with Judaism is that only of 
which the great body of readers possess any certain knowledge. 
Glimpses of the opposition arising from the prevalent Grecian Phi- 
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losophy, may be gleaned from the narrative in- the New Testament, 
which details the progress of St. Paul; but this, with the remaining 
difficulties of the church of Christ, in establishing itself must be 
gathered from other yolumes. The merits of Dr. Kip’s book is in 
the graceful and sometimes eloquent abridgement which he makes 
from the scattered writings of the ancients. He has done this with 
remarkable success and spirit. We could have wished that he had 
accumulated a larger body of historical details—that he had been 
more copious in his array of facts, they would have relieved the 
somewhat too essayical character of his work, but this might have 
rendered it cumbrous ; as we have it, we are content. The book is 
useful and instructive, and written with uniform purity and frequent 
eloquence. 


28. Correspondence, &c. in relation to the Historical Records of 
South Carolina, Columbia, 8. C.: I. C. Morgan. 1849. 


Tux pamphlet before us was one of the legislative documents of 
the last session of the general assembly of South Carolina. It re- 
vives an old subject of consideration, but seemingly to very little 
purpose. It proposes the acquisition from Great Britain, France and 
other States, of copies of all the documents relating to our co- 
lonial and ante-revolutionary history, and contemplates the preserva- 
tion and arrangement in proper order of such as we already possess. 
The former depends upon the caprice of foreign governments, the 
latter are about to perish from the indifference of our own. The 
pamphlet under notice comprises a correspondence of Governor Sea- 
brook with several gentlemen of intelligence who have interested 
themselves in regard to our State papers, and shows how valuable 
these are intrinsically, and how important to a proper knowledge of 
our liberty. We fear that their labor has been taken in vain. Our 
legislators are but too much governed by the penny-wise and pound 
foolish policy, by which they peril for a sixpence, what the whole 
treasury at a future day might be vainly employed to purchase. A 
State or nation should above all things be in possession of its own 
facts. This was the proper argument in making appropriations for 
our Geological Surveys. Our crude historical material demands an 
equal, if not greater, consideration. Let us trust that the measure 
counselled in this paragraph will be urged, and re-urged, until an 
Historiographer is appointed and well paid for the prosecution of the 
necessary duty. But this must be no mere hireling. For the work 
in question, it requires, in addition to great industry, and some pre- 
vious knowledge of the sort of labor needed, a rare intelligence, a 
good judgment, and some degree of love for the peculiar work im- 
posed. To collect and bind together the records which we haye— 
to restore and place them in proper connexion—is the first duty. The 
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next to seek the archives of foreign offices, and to detach and pro- 
cure what is deficient in our own. 


29. The Hast. Sketches of Travel in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M.A., author of “The Christian In- 
structed,” &c., elegantly illustrated, from original drawings. New 
York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 


Our author is not an eloquent writer, but he is a sensible and in- 
structive one. His work is illustrative of the history, the antiquities, 
the people, and the scenery of a land, the interest of which will never 
pall upon the Christian reader. In this progress, the Rev. Mr. Spen- 
cer couples his own notes, with much that has been written by other 
hands. He draws from copious sources, and to those who have not 
the leisure or the means to procure and grope through such writings 
as those of Wilkinson, Lane, Champollion and others, this compre- 
hensive volume will afford a very good substitute. We hail with 
pleasure all sound, sensible, and reliable works of this class. Through 
the agency of modern travel, we are, perhaps, on the eve of the most 
wonderful discoveries. We are about to take off the mighty seals 
from the past, and to open histories, buried for more than three thou- 
sand years, beneath the wrecks and rubbish, of once mighty nations. 
The scenery which was beheld by Mr. Spencer, has been illustrated 
in some very beautiful sketches by one of his travelling companions. 
[From S. Hart, Sr.] 


30. Redburn: His first voyage. Being the Sailor-boy Confessions 
and Reminiscences of the Son of a Gentleman, in the Merchant-ser- 
vice, By Ilerman Metvizie. Author of “Typee,” &e. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1849. 


A voLuME in direct contrast with “ Mardi,” being rather cold and 
prosaic, while that was wild, warm and richly fanciful. “‘ Redburn,” 
however, is much more than “ Mardi,” within the range of the popu- 
lar sympathies. It is a book fashioned somewhat after the school of 
Defoe and Marryatt, partaking of the simplicity and employing the 
numerous details which constituted the striking features of these 
writers. But “ Redburn,” as a character, is not symmetrically drawn. 
He forgets his part at times ; and the wild, very knowing and bold 
boy ashore, becomes a sneak, and a numbscull aboard ship. The 
portraiture is thus far faulty. There is another defect in the book. 
All that foreign graffing, which shows us the scion of nobility ata 
gaming house in London, and subsequently, as a sailor-boy, in sundry 
fantastic scenes, is by no means proper to such astory. But the 
truth is, the author has an imagination which naturally becomes res- 
tive in the monotonous details of such a career as that of “ Redburn a 
and, in breaking away from bonds self-imposed, does not suffer him 
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to see how much hurt is done to his previous labors. The transition 
was quite too rapid from “Mardi” to “ Redburn,” wild, improbable 
and fantastic as was that allegorical production, it is more in proof of 
real powers in reserve, than either of the books of this author. 


31. Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. With Introductory Remarks 
and Notes, original and selected. Illustrated. Boston: Philips, 
Sampson & Co. 1850. 


Or the thousand and one editions of Shakspeare, that household 
author, which are annually put forth in this and other countries, it 
is not incumbent upon the reviewer to speak. But in the case of an 
addition so very beautiful as the present, combining such rare excel- 
lence of style and typography with such marvellous cheapness, we 
should wrong both public and publisher, were we to withhold our 
tribute. Certainly, no more exquisite specimen of printing, having 
regard to the price charged for it, was ever given to the public. A 
large and beautiful octavo, in a type at once large, new and hand- 
some, on paper of the whitest and the thickest, the edition fairly 
challenges comparison with any that has been issued from the press 
for the last twenty years. And for cost--the force of cheapness can 
no farther go! It is issued in parts, each issue containing a complete 
play, and each illustrated by a fine steel engraving of the heroine of 
the piece. Our praise, which would otherwise be unqualified, has 
one abatement, however, in the fact that, of the ten numbers 
issued, Parts 1, 2, 8, and 9, are wanting to our collection. These 
received, the edition might be pronounced faultless. 


82. The War System of the Commonwealth of Nations. An 
Address before the American Peace Society. By Cuaries Sum- 
nER. Second edition. 1850. 


Tuar war is an evil, and that peace is the crowning work of hu- 
man civilization, may be safely admitted, and perhaps we must regard 
with indulgence, those who labor to effect the arrest of the one and 
the progress of the other. Time may bring its fruits to their labor, 
as to that of all other classes of workers in the world’s great causes— 
must, indeed, if we hope for and believe in a millenium. But, in the 
meantime, we must repeat what we have said elsewhere, in other 
words,—that before you can arrest war, you must stay the causes of 
war——you must bring the minds of men to just thinking, and their 
hearts to just feelings and sympathies; you must bring about the 
era of good will, before you can establish that of peace! How hope 
to disarm nations of this argument, of this mode of appeal to the 
strong arm, when you leave the individual man every where, in full 
riot with bad and angry passions—when you see mammon openly 
set up against Christ, and you find the professing worshipers of Christ 
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striving equally after the flesh-pots and the varieties of the world. 
Cure the strifes in families, in the churches, in society, before you 
undertake to prevent the Russian from taking the Turk by the beard ! 
Mr. Sumner’s address is well written, and contains some passages of 
fine declamation. i 


33. An Address on Female Education, delivered, at the request of 
the Trustees of the Johnson Female Seminary, at Anderson, S. 
C., on Friday, 3d August, 1849. By Joun Betron O’Neatt. 
Published by request. Anderson, 8. C.: Gazette office. 1849. 


We gladly welcome Judge O’Neall to any field of philanthropic 
labor to which he may incline. He is a warm and hearty worker 
in them all. We can point to no more useful citizen. One of the 
most industrious laborers on the Bench of South-Carolina, he still 
finds time for such a crusade under the banners of Temperance, as 
entitles him to the renown of a domestic Father Mathew. He is as 
enthusiastic a preacher in this good cause, as was ever Peter the Her- 
mit against the Saracen. Nor does he confine himself to this labor 
only. Anon, we find him urging the claims and interests of rail 
roads, opening noble avenues to the farmer, who has been quite too 
long locked up among the rocky places of the interior. From the 
highway he passes into the halls of Education, and youthful beauty 
gathers about him, as he inculcates purity, industry, proper tastes 
and proper studies. He is a warm and earnest teacher, whose sin- 
cerity and zeal will greatly tend to give efficacy to his lessons. 


34. Poems. By Frances Sarcent Oscoop. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart. 1850. 


Tuis beautifully printed and richly illustrated volume belongs to 
a series, in which we find Bryant, Longfellow, Willis, Sigourney, 
&c. In internal beauty, in exquisite style of page and paper, and 
in the felicity of the design and engravings which accompany fa- 
vorite passages of the poetry, it is surpassed by none of its prede- 
cessors. In respect to the rank which Mrs. Osgood may hold as a 
poet, there will probably, for some time, exist a considerable difference 
of opinion. Her writings are distinguished by the easy flow of 
verse,—an overflow, rather,—the outgushes of an exuberant spirit, 
inspired by a girlish fancy, and delighting to be upon the wing and 
in the sunshine. Grave thoughts and deep philosophies do not em- 
barrass her flight; but she leaps and skims away, pratling all the 
while, in just such pleasant murmurings as belong to the transparent 
brooklet, leaping away through groves and peeping out into the sun- 
light,—with the flutter and the chirp of birds overhead, and ever 
and anon the drop of some leaf or nut into the stream, which does 
not stay, and only disturbs pleasantly its progress. 
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35. Introductory to the first report of the Bureau of Statistics, to 
the Legislature of the State of Louisiana. January 1, 1850. 


Tuis comprehensive and useful essay was submitted by our former 
fellow-citizen, Professor DeBow, under the appointment of the legis- 
lature of his adopted State. It betrays his well known industry and 
research. It developes a large and excellent scheme for the estab- 
lishment and employment of a Bureau of Statistics, a branch of gov- 
ernment whica might very well be engrafted upon our own. It is, 
in fact, a complete and permanent home department, showing the 
resources, possessions, employments and facilities of a people ; and 
such facts are absolutely essential to the just development of the 
powers and capacities of a State. We shouid like to consider this 
able document more in detail, by a close analysis, but must reserve 
this task for a less busy season. The author has given us many val- 
uable suggestions, and, we are told, has in preparation a still more 
comprehensive report, of which this is the introduction only, to be 
in readiness for the next session of the Legislature of Louisiana. We 
commend him for what he has already given us. 


36. Desultoria ; the Recovered MSS. of an Kecentric. New-York : 
Baker & Scribner. 1850. Charleston: W. R. Babcock. 


Ir is greatly to be regretted, for the sake of publisher and public, 
that these unhappy manuscripts were ever recovered. The title may 
seduce some hundreds of the good public into purchasing, and this 
to them will be a loss, if not an evil: but the number who will be 
thus beguiled, will scarcely be sufficient to pay expenses, and this 
will be loss and evil both, to the excellent publishers. The book is 
utterly valueless. We might naturally look for humour in the pages 
of an eccentric—we might reasonably expect rare gleams of origi- 
nality, flashing ever and anon through cloud and darkness. Thovght 
should be present, though marked by extravagance and excess, and 
wit and humor, though stripped of sober wisdom, and systematic 
arrangement. But this book lacks all, and baffles every reasonable 
expectation. It is as flat, stale and unprofitable, as any, the most 
harmless thing in nature ! 


37. Physical Geography. By Mary Somervitix, Author of “the 
Connection of the Physical Sciences,” &c. Second American from 
the new and revised London edition. With additions and a glos- 
sary prepared for this edition. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1850. 


Tuar we should owe to a woman some of our best works on the 
physical sciences, is something of a reproach to the masculine in- 
tellect. It is one, nevertheless, to which we are required to submit. 
Mary Somerville takes a first place among the modern philosophers. 
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She is a teacher, and an authority in some of those sciences by which 
nations move and breathe and have their being. Of her profound 
knowledge of her subjects, not a word need be said. We need but 
to add that she clothes her truths in a highly appropriate and agree- 
able costume. She writes with equal clearness, simplicity and grace. 
The volume before us is one of the most useful and instructive of 
its class. 


38. The Western World: or Travels in the United States in 
1846-7 ; exhibiting them in their latest development, social, po- 
litical and industrial ; including a Chapter on California. By 
Avex, Mackay, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 
In two volumes. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. From 
J. Russell. 


A very comprehensive, various, and intelligent survey did Mr. 
Mackay make of the condition of ovr country, and the working of 
our laws and institutions, Perhaps, no British writer ever appeared 
among us, so capable, from natural good sense, education, close ob- 
servation and freedom from prejudice, to make a tolerably fair esti- 
mate of our affairs and people. We do not say that he has not 
blundered, that he does not mistake, that the bias of birth and edu- 
cation docs not operate against the occasional soundness of his con- 
clusions. But on the whole he is more truthful, more sensible, more 
candid, and more ardently desirous of giving us fair play than any 
of his predecessors. 


39. The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Including a 
variety of pieces now first collected. By James Prior. In four 
volumes. New York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1850. 


This is the second volume containing the “ Citizen of the World,” 
and the Familiar Introduction to the Study of Natural History. As 
no English Library can well be without the writings of Goldsmith, 
one of the very purest of English writers, so no American Library 
should be without this edition of Goldsmith, one of the very neatest, 
and most complete, that has ever been issued from the press. 


40. The History of the Decline and Downfall of the Roman Himn- . 
pire. By Epwarp Ginpoy, Esq., with notes, by the Rey. H. H. 
Mirman. A new edition, to which is added a complete index of 
the whole work. In six volumes. Boston: Phillips, Sampson 
& Co. 1850. 


A coop American edition of Milman’s Gibbon was very much 
wanted. That of the Harpers appended the notes of Milman to the 
close of the volume, while in fact, they were only properly in place 
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as foot notes. The edition before us, of which a first volume only 
has been printed, leaves us nothing to desire. The work is well got 
up, on good paper, in a clear type, carefully collated, and put at so 
low a price as to render it available in every library. We commend 
it to a first place in the reader’s favor, who does not, of course, need 
that we say that a library without Gibbon is an utter absurdity. 


41. The Man of Letters: An Address delivered before the Literary 
Societies of Wake Forest College, North-Carolina, June 14, 1849. 
By J. L. Reyyotps. Richmond: H. K. Ellyson. 1849. 


Tuts is the graceful production of a man of taste and large lite- 
rary acquisition. He justly elevates the condition and importance of 
the Man of Letters to Society, for the sake of socicty itself; and 
shows how much a people must obtain, for themselves, who accord a 
first position to the few who labor in the departments of pure intel- 
lect and science, and this chiefly, in their own self-sacrifice, for the 
benefit and blessing of the race. The essay of Mr. Reynolds is dis- 
cursive, and he touches with light hand, but comprehensively, most 
of the topics which illustrate and affect the pursuits of literature. 


42. The Public Education of the People: An Oration delivered be- 
fore the Onondaga Teacher’s Institution, at Syracuse, N. Y., on 
4th October, 1849. By Tuzopore Parker. Published by re- 
quest. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 


Turopore Parker is one of the bright erratic stars of Massachu- 
setts Bay. That he is eccentric in his sphere, does not lessen the 
beauty, though it may impair the steady value of his light. Ile is 
a mouvement man, a progress man,—we do not know, indeed, but 
that he ranks among that strange herd whom they dignify in that 
quarter with the name of transcendentalists. But this must not dis- 
parage him in ours, Ile is a thinking man clearly, writes well and 
forcibly—reasons with general soundness, except perhaps where he 
get upon our Southern topics, which are usually calculated to make 
a monomaniac of the New England philosopher. With some excep- 
tions, this address on the subject of Education, regards the subject 
through just media, and enforces proper arguments with a becoming 
sense and spirit. 


43. The Fathers of New-Hngland. An Oration delivered before 
the New-England Society of New-York, Dee. 21, 1849, and pub- 
lished at their request. By Henry Busanetr. New-York: Geo. 
P. Putnam. 1850. 


A REMARKABLY well written address, one of the very best that the 
anniversary of the Pilgrims of New-England, has ever called forth. 
The author is at once sensible and thoughtful ; his tone is singularly 
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moderate, and his claims in behalf of the Puritan Fathers are such 
as an honest criticism may reasonably allow. He justly censures the 
tone of extravagant and absurd eulogium which, designed to elevate 
the fame of the Pilgrims, has rather tended to make them ridiculous. 
A few such speeches, and the general diffusion, in Yankee land, of 
such views as those of Mr. Bushnell, and the past reputation of the 
country would rise, and its modesty for the future would improve. 


44. story of William the Conqneror. By Jacos Assorr. With 
engravings. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Tue last publication of a long series, which the name of Abbott 
has rendered quite famous among the young. This very pretty lit- 
tle volume, like all its predecessors, affords a clear, succinct and inter- 
esting biography of its subject, in terms acceptable to the youthful 
intellect, and in a manner calculated happily to beguile him into 
studies which must shape profitably the future progress of his life. 


45. Scott’s Campaign in Mexico: From the Rendezvous in the Is- 
land of Lobos to the taking of the city, including an account of 
the siege of Puebla, with sketches of the country, and manners 
and customs of the inhabitants. By H. Jupcz Moors, of the 
Palmetto Regiment. Charleston: J. B. Nixon. 1849. 


Hap our author been content to confine his narrative wholly to 
the career and progress of the Palmetto Regiment; his chances of 
success with critic and public would have been infinitely better than 
they are. As the historian of Scott’s compaigns, at large, he must 
necessarily come in competition with a hundred others, many of 
whom are in possession of more ample sources of information, and 
have been sufticiently regardful of what was required at their hands, 
to give themselves time sufficient for making up a more elaborate 
and full report of the war in Mexico. We are sorry that Mr. Moore 
has not thought of this; still more sorry that he had not concen- 
trated himself wholly upon his own regiment. We should have 
forgiven him his faults of style in gratitude for his facts, and have 
honored him as a faithful chronicler of the Palmettos, where we could 
not do so as the historian of the war. 


46. An Address on the sphere, interest and importance of Geology: 
Delivered December 8, 1849, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. By R. T. Brumpy, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, 
&c., in South Carolina College. Published by the Trustees, Co- 
lumbia: A. §. Johnston. 1849. 


Tue Trustees of the South Carolina College have done wisely in 
committing this excellent essay to the press. The subject of Geology 
has been quite too much neglected in the College, in consequence of 
certain mistaken notions, prevailing among a portion of our own peo- 
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ple, in relation to its import. There is really no sort of conflict be- 
tween geological science and discovery, and the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Properly understood, they will no doubt sustain and support 
each other. All truth is kindred; and our faith is in no more dan- 
ger now, from geological research, than it was in the days of Galileo, 
when the poor astronomer waa required to doubt his own stars, in 
obedience to false notions of what the church of Christ required. 


47, A Review of the Mexican War on Christian Principles : and 
an Essay on the Means of Preventing War. By the Rev. Puit- 
ir Berry, A. B., of Magdalene College, Cambridge, a Pres- 
byter of the Diocese of Maryland. [Re-printed from the Presby- 
terian Review.] Columbia: A. S. Johnston, 1849. 


The prevention of war is certainly “aconsummation devoutly to be 
wished ;” but war, which has its rise with the bad passions of men, can 
only be quelled and arrested by such influences as will arrest all the 
vicious exercises of the race. You must quell Mammon, for exam- 
ple, before you can put down Moloch. You cannot hope to subdue 
the spirit of revenge, before you have taken the edge from the spirit 
of lust. Evil is a Hydra of many heads. By lopping off one of 
the heads only, you will do little towards lopping off the rest; and 
we deny utterly, that you may lop off any one, leaving the rest in 


full luxuriance. Our author writes christianly, and argues well. 
But !— 


48. Companion to Ollendorf’s New Method of learning to speak, 
read and write the French Language ; or Dialogues and a Vo- 
cabulary. By Grorce W. Green, Instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages in Brown University, New-York: Appleton & Co. 1850, 


We have more than once had occasion to speak of the admirable 
system of Ollendorff, as shown by the publications of Messrs. Ap- 
pleton, for promoting the acquisition of languages. In the interior 
of a vast country like ours, where population is sparse, and teachers 
not often to be found, they are incomparably useful. The volume 
before us is an excellent adjunct to the previous publications, the gram- 
mar and examples, in French, of Mr. Ollendorff. It consists of an 
extended series of dialogues, contemplating every purpose and sub- 
ject likely to be referred to in society, the study of which will teach 
the student equally in conversation and composition. 


49, St. Leger, or the Threads of Life. 


“ Quiequid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli.” 


New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1850. 


A work of decided talent, throughout, speculative, and exhibiting 
considerable powers, of moral and mental. ‘The psychological tenden- 
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cies of the author lead him into discussions which may be thought 
by some too bold, by others too uncertain. But we must not arrest 
the thought because it may mislead. Thought will mislead. We 
must fall into frequent error where we think at all. But, suffered 
to think on, with time allowed it, thought is very apt to set the 
thinker right again. Not to think, through fear of error, is to live 
anerror. The story of St. Leger is one of interest, apart from its 
moral, 


50. Poems and Prose writings. By Ricnarp Henry Dana. In 
two volumes. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Tue writings of Mr. Dana are not of a sort to be shuffled aside 
with a passing paragraph. He is too much of a thinker and an ar- 
tist—too much of a real, strong, individual man, to be dismissed as 
we dismiss the ordinary retailer of common places. We hope here- 
after to accord him an elaborate notice, and will content ourselves, 
meanwhile, with commending him to a first place in the American 
library, as a writer of strength and beauty, equally in prose and 
verse, as a thoughtful searcher, a man of highly contemplative order 
of mind, of fine tastes, of just if not severe morals, of noble and mas- 
culine purposes and fancies. These volumes are among the most 
beautiful specimens of style and typography ever issued from the 
American press. 


51. Hlements of Natural Philosophy. Designed as a Text Book 
for Academies, High Schools and Colleges. By Atonzo Gray, 
A.M., Professor of Chemistry, &c. Illustrated by three hundred 
and sixty wood cuts. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Proressor Gray is well known and esteemed in his particular 
department, and as the author of the “Elements of Chemistry.” 
The object of his present text book, is to include a larger amount of 
modern science in its pages than are usual in such works, and to pro- 
vide a volume which should occupy a middle place between the 
larger books of philosophy, and those ordinarily used in the acade- 
mies. There are other improvements designed by the author in the 
work before us, which should eminently entitle it to preference and 
adoption. 


52. L. Scott & Cos Re-print of Foreign Periodicals. 


Hers, in a cheap and comprehensive form, we have an American 
edition of all the most valuable of the British Reviews. Here is 
the far-famed Edinburgh, the very name of which recalls, Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, and a host beside—names of the depart- 
ed—the founders and creators of an oracle much more potent in other 
days than now, yet not even now lacking in potency or in real claims 
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to respect and consideration ;—here are the Westminster, savoring of 
Dr. Bowring and recking with radicalism ; the Quarterly which re- 
minds us of the stern, stout, too frequently brutal Gifford, of Walter 
Scott, clarwm et venerabilis nomen, and of his able son-inlaw, Lockhart, 
and their rough customer after the Gifford order ;—here is the North 
British, equally endowed, yet asserting a less extreme character ;— 
and here is the trim, prim pugnacious front of Blackwood, grim as 
John Knox himself, and quite bigoted,—the index and sign for the 
world-famous magazine, not more distinguished for its high toryism, 
than for the literary eccentricities, and soaring, poetical subtleties, de- 
clamatory flights of that ever to be honored cudgellor, and pedes- 
trian, Christopher North. The characteristics of these several peri- 
odicals are too generally understood—their writers too well known 
throughout our country—to render it necessary that we should di- 
late upon their merits or defects. It needs only that we should 
approve generally of the plan of these re-prints. They give us the 
scope and aspect of the times, and of parties in Great Britain. They 
furnish us with all sides of a question and enable us to form our 
own opinion of every cause, literary or political, that is brought before 
them. They afford us a history of British progress in acts, letters, 
and the sciences, and a view, not always thorough, or always fair,—— 
though still of service to the large body of our people, who are mostly 
readers of the English language only——of society and progress upon 
the continent of Europe. These reprints are put before us almost 
as soon as the originals are received from Great Britain. In a style 
not much inferior to the originals, they are yet afforded at one fourth 
of their price. They are thus accessible to all classes, and furnish a 
valuable stock of reading and instruction, of a sort, which from the 
very nature of the material, could not so well be furnished by our 
domestic periodicals. In regard to American affairs, few of these 
foreign periodicals can be trusted. Their very imperfect knowledge 
of our history, condition and society, and the bigoted feelings which 
so sadly taints with prejudice the judgments of the best informed 
Englishman, renders it impossible that we should look to them for 
either justice or instruction. In all other respects, these foreign re- 
prints are of an admirable use in condensing for us the history of 
European performance in art, letters and the sciences. We commend 
them for this object to general circulation. Mr. John Russell is the 
agent for them in Charleston, 


538. The Interary World. A Journal of American and Foreign 
Literature Science and Art. New-York: Evert A. anp GEORGE 
L. Duycxrncx, Editors and Proprietors. 1850. 


Tue plan of this periodical, is an improvement upon a favorite 
style of European publication. It stands alone in this country. A 
fair representative of what is done and doing in literature, art and 
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science among us; a catalogue raisonneé of new books; a report of 
the transactions of literary and philosophical societies—of the pro- 
jects of publishers and booksellers—the discoveries of our travellers 
in foreign parts, embodied in a piquant weekly correspondence, and 
light, graceful essays, suggested by the passing occurrences of the 
day, social, political or otherwise—these furnish its materiel, and 
afford a pleasing and instructive weekly variety. The Messrs. Duyc- 
kinck, whom we have the pleasure to know personally, are both amia- 
ble and accomplished gentlemen. The elder, Evert, is a graceful and 
pleasant essayist, remarkably well read in British literature, of excel- 
lent tastes, and solicitous always of justice in his opinions. 


54. The Schoolfellow: A Magazine for Girls and Boys, Edited by 
Wiiram C. Ricuarps. Volume one. Charleston: Walker & 
Richards. 1849. Thesame work, for the present year, commencs 
ing with January, 1850. 


Turis is beyond comparison, the very best Juvenile Magazine pub- 
lished in the country. It is a very pretty miniature quarto, published 
monthly, each number containing 32 pages, and illustrated with pi- 
quant and excellent wood cuts. At one dollar per annum it is not 
only the best, but the cheapest of magazines. The editorship is in 
excellent hands. Mr. Richards, and his amiable lady, possess the hap- 
py knack of simplifying the gravest subjects for the youthful mind, 
and of extracting the best morals from the humblest subjects. Their 
contributors are well known generally by the possession of a similar 
dexterity. Together they have given us as pleasant and profitable a 
series as has ever been offered to the young of both sexes. 


55. A Sketch of the Medical Botany of South-Carolina, being a 
report made to the American Medical Association, at its sessions 
held in Baltimore and Boston. By Francis Peyre Porcuer, 
M.D. Philadelphia: T. K. & P. G. Collins. 1849. 


Tuts is a highly interesting contribution to medical botany, from 
the pen of a young and zealous laborer in the fields of science. We 
welcome it with favor, and congratulate the author upon the research, 
the diligence and intelligence with which he has performed the duty 
confided to his hands, by the distinguished body for which it was 
prepared. We shall hope, at a future period, to recur to its pages, 
with a view to their examination in detail. For the present it will 
suffice that we say that the object of the work, as designated by the 
American Medical Association, was a condensed statement of what is 
known of such of the indigenous plants of South-Carolina, as were 
adapted to medical or economical purposes. The result shows us 
that there are few regions of the world half so rich in their Flora. 
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56. Iconugraphic Hneyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art: 
Systematically arranged: By G. Heck. The text translated and 
edited by Spencer F, Barrp, A.M., M.D., &e. New York: Ru- 
dolph Garrigue. 1850. Charleston: 8. Hart, Sen. 


We have already bestowed a complimentary paragraph on this 
highly useful, interesting and beautiful publication, The number of 
portfolios published, up to this period, is six, and we discover no fall- 
ing off in the excellence of the style of issue, or the value and _inte- 
rest of the literary contents. The articles are of uniform fullness 
and significance, the illustrative engravings equally numerous and 
well executed, and the topics treated are of a sort greatly to serve 
the cause of practical art and science, in every department, particu- 
larly among a people such as ours. These are simplified, as far as 
possible to the ordinary comprehension ; rendering it comparatively 
easy for the untrained worker to compass problems which have usu- 
ally been found too difficult for vulgar approach. 


57. A Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine-work, and Engi- 
necring ; designed for practical working men, and those intended 
for the Engineering profession. Edited by Oxiver Byrne, au- 
thor and inventor of the “ Calculations of Force,” &c. New- 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. Charleston: J. Russell. 


We have received the numbers from one to seven, inclusive, 
of this valuable and highly useful publication, and cheertully com- 
mend it to the favor of the machinist and working man generally. 
The title, as given above, amply serves to develope its purposes. The 
highest praise which can be accorded it, seems to be compassed 
when we state that it fulfils all the conditions which it promises. 
Such a publication is, at this period, particularly important to the 
South, where a new impulse has been given to art and industry—to 
the mechanic and the machinist; and where railroads and manu- 
factures, multiplying on every hand, seem to demand, over all, such 
publications as will simplify their studies, and to compel the succor 
of art to the wants of labor. 


58. Notice to Mariners. By Lieut. M. F. Maury, U.S. N., Nation- 
al Observatory, Washington. Approved by Hon. Wm. Ballard 
Preston, Secretary of the Navy; and published by authority of 
Commodore Lewis Warrington, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance 
and Hydrography. Washington: C. Alexander. 1850. 


Tux reputation of Lieutenant Maury is honorable to the country. 
His diligence, perseverance, research, and the unwearied industr 
with which he addresses himself to all of that class of subjects which 
concern our physical progresses, and conquests by land and sea, is in 
the last degree, honorable to himself. The quarto sheet before us 
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embodies a valuable series of sailing directions, designed as guides to 
the mariner. It contains directions and counsels for the route to 
Rio; the “best average routes from New York to clear Cape St. 
Roque in Brazil ;’—directions for the routes to and from Europe, 
showing the best courses, the safest, easiest and shortest, between 
New York, Cape Clear and the English channels, and from Europe 
to New York. These instructions, detailed in written suggestion 
and narrative, are illustrated by copious tables, with full accompany- 
ing explanations, and details sufficiently minute for the practical pur- 
poses of the mariner. 


59. The Charleston Medical Journal and Review. Edited by D. 
J. Cary, M.D., and F. P. Porcuer, M.D. Charleston: Walker 
& James. 1850. 


Tuts excellent domestic periodical, begins a new career under new 
conductors. Four volumes have been published under the editorial 
charge of Messrs. Gaillard and DeSaussure. They had succeeded in 
conferring upon the work an honorable reputation. In regretting 
their withdrawal from the editorial fauteuil, we are moved by no 
want of confidence in their successors; but by a natural reluctance 
to note these departures from the well known walks, of friendly and 
familiar faces. Messrs. Cain and Porcher, are both both in the en- 
joyment of deserved credit, as hard students and well accomplished 
physicians. Their contributors rank high in profession, and the num- 
bers issued during the new administration are quite worthy of those 
preceding. The Medical Journal, from the press of ow own pub- 
lishers, is a highly creditable specimen of printing. 


60. Lhe Southern and Western Masonic Miscellany. Edited by 
Arperr G. Mackey, M.D., Grand Secretary and Grand Lecturer 
of the Grand Lodge of South-Carolina, A Monthly Magazine. 
Charleston: Walker & James. 1850. 


To rue craft, this Miscellany must prove quite invaluable. It 
supplies details in the progress, and unfolds the gradual history of 
Masonry, from the earliest times. Questions of difficulty are dis- 
cussed and decided with pains-taking industry, and a proper judg- 
ment, and all that is necessary to a right knowledge of the wants, 
aims and duties of the Mason, is here supplied, in a series of brief 
but comprehensive articles, interspersed with curious anecdotes of 
Masonry, and the explanation of such of its facts as do not conflict 
with its secrets. Dr. Mackey is probably one of the most thoroughly 
infurmed of all the living teachers of Masonry. His work is issued 
in very neat style, from the steam press of Walker & James. 
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61. The King of the Hurons. By the author of “ the First of the 

Knickerbockers,” &e. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam. 1850. 

Ly this pleasant story the author makes a decided advance beyond 
his previous performances. His flight is more daring and better 
sustained. He now launches out boldly into the fields of romance ; 
his field hitherto being that rather of the domestic tale. The King 
of the Hurons inclines to the school of Cooper, and some of its 
best scenes are such as he has already made familiar to our imagina- 
tion. ‘These lie chiefly in the latter portions of the volume. In the 
beginning, the author has been guilty of sundry extravagances which 
tax heavily the credulity and indulgence of the reader. But he 
makes amends for it, by a rapid and interesting progress, when he 
gets fairly into the midst of his story. 


62° The Shakspeare Calendar ; or Wit and Wisdom for every day 
in the year. “Not for a day, but for all time.” Edited by Wi- 
tam ©. Ricuarvs. New-York: George P. Putnam. 1850. 


Tue design of this very elegant little volume, was probably sug- 
gested by the line which is its motto. The universality of Shaks- 
peare’s genius, which affords the happiest illustrations for every sen- 
timent of the human mind, for every emotion of the human heart, 
for all the events which belong to human life, and for every passion 
of humanity, proves equally capable of furnishing an appropriate epi- 
graph for all the occurrences of time. The compiler of this fanciful 
and graceful collection has done his work with a singular excellence. 
It shows industry, research and a happy memory. The editor, in a 
pleasing sonnet, inscribes the volume to his wife, to whose labors the 
compilation is mostly due. It is one of those nice little books which 
fitly adorn the parlor table, and as a gift of love or friendship, is pe- 
culiarly appropriate in reminding the receiver of the flight and ca- 
prices of time,—its mottos yielding good counsel for every day in 
the year. 


63. A Discourse: Delivered February 3, 1850, at the dedication of 
the Central Church, erected by the third Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion of Charleston. By Rev. W.C. Dana. Published by request 
of the Congregation. Charleston: John Russell. 1850. 


A sIMPLE, unaffected and appropriate address, on the dedication, to 
the worship of Almighty God, of one of the most noble and beauti- 
ful of the sacred edifices of the city of Charleston. 


